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TRANSLATION 
OF 
VARIOUS INSCRIPTIONS FOUND AMONG 
‘THE 


RUINS OF VIJAYANAGAR. 


By E. C. RAVENSHAW, Eso. 
~ Bengal Civit Servioe. ~ 
WITH PRELIMINARY OBSERVA TIONS, 
By H. H. WILSON; Ese. 


Late Secretary of the Asiatic Society. 





Tue history of Vijayanagar is a subject of considerable interest in the 
annals of India, as the last barrier that. was opposed to Muhammedan 
invasions, and that preserved the southern part of the Peninsula from foreign 
rule until q very modern period. 


The history of this State enjoys, consequently, the advantage of receiv-. 
ing frequent illustration from Muhammedan authors, and: some even from 
Christian writers, as it survived about. half’a century the arrival of the 
Portuguese in India, Reliques of its importance exist also in the Peninsula 
in great numbers, not ‘only in the remains of the capital, and towns, and 
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temples, fo:mded by its rulers, or their chief officers, “hat in innumeradie_ 
‘inscriptions recoramg grants and endowments by the same, and specifying 
the names and™~duates of the ruling prince, with occasional genealogical 
details. It Has a still further advantage in the existence of individuals 
descended from the royal family at the period of its subversion, and who 
preserve the memory of'théfr ancestry, if not the hope of 5 rétovering the 
dignity which their predecessors enjoyed. : 


The documents now presented to the Society, by Mr. Ravensnaw, relate 
to the Vijayanagar principality, and consist of copies and translations of 
fifteen inscriptions, anda pedigree of the kings of Vijayanagar, presented to 
him by the Girt of the family, whose duty it is to keep the Book of the Chro- 
nicles, I purposé to offer tothe Society some observations on these papers. 


The city of Vijayanagar was situated on the south side of the river 
Tungabhadra, (Toombuddra). On the north was the suburb of Anagunds, . 
the Elephant city, which ‘is still a town of some size, and givés its name to 
both the ancent and modern towns: they are also called -Alpaltan. Of the 
city of Vijayanagar the only remains are the ruins of innumcrable temples 
interspersed with jungle, and tenanted by baboons. The principal temples 
are to the west of the road along the bank of the river. One of them 
dedicated to Virsa, a form of VisHnv, i® said to be equal in its architectural 
details to any thing to be seen at Ellora. The roof is formed of immense 
slabs of granite, supported by columns of the same matgrial richly carved, 
between 20 and 30 feet high, and of a single block.* ‘Another temple 
approached by a long, broad and colonnaded street is that of Pampapati 
Virapéhskt, which is kept in repair by the British Government. Other 
remarkable buildings of this class are the temples‘ of Virapyapra, and of 
Ganesa; near thé latter of which is a statue of Narasinna, 46 feet high, 
There are alse the remains of the Raja’s:patace and elephant stables, and 
the granite piles of a bridge over the Tungabhadra, 
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eeigar was known to the first travellers in India at Bisnagar, 
“and the Camas of Narstnaa, the name of one of the sovereigns,y( ¢Norasinha, Jn 
being erroneously given to the country. Opoarvo Barsessa, ‘who published 
an account of his travels and a summary description of India in 1516, calls 
the king of Narsixha, Rasysena, mistaking titles for aname. He describes 
the, dity as of great extent, highly populous, and the seat of an active and 
valuable commerce, especially in the diamonds of the country*, pearlg from 
the Persian Gulf, rubies from Pegu, silks and brocades from China and 
Alexandria, and broad cloths from the latter ; quicksilver and cinnabar, 
opium, sandal, aloes, camphor from various quarters, musk and pepper 
from: Malabar. The king; he.adds;.maintains about 900 elephants, 200 of 
which are always ready for war, as well as a force of 20,000 cavalry and. an. 
immensc host of infantry ; Vijayanagar being in constant hostility with the 
kings of Dakhan, the Muhammedan prince of Bijapur and: the west, and 
the Hindu sovereign of Orissa. The palaces of the king and his courtiers, 
and the aumgrqus temples are said, to be stately buildings of stone, but the 
greater part of the population resided in hovels of mud and straw. The 
provinces forming the kingdom of Nirstua are called by Barsaga, Tuliman 
(Puluya), Canarini ( Canara ) Cormandel, and two others of which the name 
or names T'renlique are evident errors of transcription: the _provinces were _ 
probably Telingapa and Deavira—<so that i in the commencement of the 16th 
centuryy,.the kingdom comprised the whole of the Peninsula south of the 
Krishna, inclusive of the Portuguese possessions and the petty principalities 
of Malabar. wtih 

There are various traditions current in the Dakhan respecting the 

foundation of the kingdom of Vijayanagar. According to one account, ‘the. 
celebrated scholar and statesman Minuava, surnamed Vipyaranya, implying 





——— 


* Probably of the Rourconda mines, situated about 30 miles east of dal or north 
of the Kistna :—See TAVERNIER’s account of them. BR, es 
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his belonging ‘to an order of Gosains, instituted by SiemiCALRYA, 


“was directed by the goddess Buuvaneswarf to the discovery of a hidden 


treasure with which he built the city of Vidyanagara, or city of, Learning, 
afterwards changed to Vijayanagara, or city of Victory. He reigned over 
it himself, and left the sovereignty to a family of the Kurma or Kuruba, or 
shepherd race. Another statement describes him as founding the city, and 
installing as King, Burka, a shepherd who had waited on him in his devo- 
tions. A third account states, that it was founded by Buxxa and Hariuara, 
two fugitives from Warankul, after that was captured by the Muhamme- 
dans, who encountered the Sage ‘nr the forest, and: were elevated by him to 
the sovereignty of the city which he built for them :---and the fourth state- 
ment, whilst it confirms the latter part of the history, makes Buksa and 
HaARriHARA officers of Aua-up-pin, who were detached after the conquest of 
Warankul against the Belal Raja of Mysore. They weré defeated and fled 
into the woods where they met Vipyaranya, who furnished them with 
money to raise a new force with which they gained a victory over the Belal 
prince, and by the advice and with the aid of the hermit established 
a new kingdom. These different traditions are so far consistent that they 
attribute the foundation of the kingdom to the same individuals Buxka and 
Hartuara, with the aid of Vinyaranya, and there is no doubt that they 
were. the. main instruments in the elevation of the principality, and proba- 
bly concerned in the foundation: of the capital city, although we know from 
a less exceptionable source than tradition that the treasures of ViIpyARANYaA, 
the origin of Bugka and Harrnara, and their being the institutors of the 
kingdom, are embellishments originating in legendary fiction and popular 
credulity. : 


Vipyaranya or Mipuava Acufrva is a well known personage in 
Hindu literature. A number of laborious works, illustrative of the theolo- 
gical philosophy of the Hindus, of their law and of grammar, are ascribed 
to him ; and voluminous comments on the Vedas and Upanishads are 
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attribyted tobis brother Savana Acuirya. It is probable that WV ipwava was 

~yather the patron than the author of many of the works that bearhis name,. 
a circumstance not uncommon in Hindu literature, but most of the works, 
of which he or his brother is the reputed writer, specify their names and 
characters, and describe MApuava as the minister of Sancama, the son of 
Kampa; a prince whose power extended to the southern, eastern, and 
western seas, the limits in fact of Vijayanagar. The same passages shew 
that MApuava continued to be minister to the sons of Sancama, or BURKA 
and Harinara, and this relation to their predecessor is confirmed by vari- 
ous inscriptions, as by one in the 9th volume of the Researches, and by the 
inscription , ,No. 11 of the Present collection. . The power of Sancama may 
be exaggerated i in the usual strain of Oriental flattery, but it is clear that 
he ruled over part of the territories of the south, perhaps as a feudatory, 
either of the Kalydna or Beléd Rajas: and that upon the subversion of the 
former, and the decline of the latter, he, or perhaps his successors, acquired 
a degree of political power which may reasonably be togerded as the radi- 
ment of the future kingdom of Vijayanagar. 


The family pedigree furnished by Mr. Ravensuaw, in a strain not 
peculiar to any age or country, deduce the royal dynasty from a lofty 
source—or from the. moon sthrough the family of Panov, counting 86 
descents from Panpv t to Nanpa, the son of the sovereign of Bylemdis, who 
was driven from his patrimonial possessions by foreign aggression, and 
settled in Andhra or Telingéna, where he founded Nandapuri in the Séili- 
véhana year, 956 or A.D. 1034. According to the genealogy, he subdued 
the whole of the Peninsula from the Godéver} to Rdmeswara, an assertion 
wholly incompatible with the history of the other dynasties of Princes, as 
derived from local accounts and inscriptions. Nanpa was succceded by 
Cuauix Raya of Kalydn, who had three sons, Bisar, Busay Rava of Bijaya- 
nagar, and VisHNUVERDDHANA, who had no principality. The direct line 
of Vijayanagar continued for four descents to Buvup Raya, who dying in 


B 
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Salivahana 196, (A. D. 1274) and having no son, Vinvaraswa. the, Gtirt 
of a neighbouring Rajanamed Jameux Raya, placed that Raja’s son Bursx'a- 
Rava on the throne of Vijayanagar. 


We have here consequently an account different from all the preced- 
ing; how far more trustworthy may be questioned ; at any rate it is inaccu- 
rate with respect to the name of the father of Buxxa, and with regard to 
his date,. which we know from inscriptions was about A.D. 1370, or two 
centuries more modern than.that in the given pedigree. Tradition places 
also the foundation of Vijayanagar in A. D. 1336, a period not incom- 
patible with the political events to which it possibly owed its elevation, 
the capture of Didrusamudra (the capital of the Beldl kings of Mysore) by 
the Muhammedans, and consequent decline of their powe1, curring in 
1310-11, and the destruction of Warankul and the subversion crthe Andhra 
or Telingw monarchy by the same enemies taking place about 1323. The 
Muhammedans were prevented from following up their successes by the 
disturbances in Upper Hindustan, which followed the death of ALA-ub-DIN ; 
amd the origin of the Bhdmini and other dynasties of the Dakhan: the 
interval which ensued, and the absence of any paramount sovereignty in 
the Peninsula were prohibitions to the rise and development of .a new 
power in that quarter. 


I have in another place animadverted upon the incongruity between 
the chronological lists of the Vijuyanagar princes commonly current in 
the south of India, and the series of names and dates derivable from inscrip- 
tions; the former specifying 27 princes from Buxxa to the Sri Sriranca 
between A: D. 1327 and 1665; anda collection of a great number ofthe 
latter, distinguishing only 14 princes between A. D, 1370 and 1626. The 
pedigree gives 20 princes from Buxxa to the 3rd Sriranca between 1274 
.and the middle of the 17th century. A comparison of the three however 
will reconcile some of the seeming incongruities‘and afford a clue to others. 
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The thiée different lists are as follows : 























From Books. Anseriptions. Pedigree. 

1 Bukka, A.D. 1318 to 1327. 1 Bukka, ...... 1870 1381. 1 Bakka, ...... 1274 1336. 
2 Harihara, ...... to 1341, 2 Harihara,... 1385 1429. 2 Harihara, ......... 1867. 
3 Vijaya, ... . 1354. | 3 Deva Raja, 1426 1458. | 3 Deva Raya, ... .. 1361. 
4 Visvadeva, . 1962, | 4 Mallikdrjuna, 1451 1465. | 4 Vijaya, ....cs.0: 1419, 
6 Ramadeva, ......... 1369. 5 Virapaksha, 1473 1479. 5 Pundradeva, 
G Virfipaéksha, ..... . 1974, 6 Narasinha, 1487 1508. G Raémachandra, | 
7 Mallikarjuna, ...... 1381, | 7 Krishna, ... 1508 1530. | 7 Narasinha,......... 1472. 
8 Ramachandra, ... 1390. 8 Achyuta, ... 1530 1542, 8 Virdnarsinha,...... 1490. 
9 Salavaganda, ...... 1397, | 9 Sadasiva, ... 1542 1570. | 9 Achyut, 
10 Devaréya, a 1412. | 10 Rama Raja, 1547 1562. | 10 Krishna, . 
11 Kambbaya,......... 1417. | 11 Trimala, ... 1560 1571. | 11 Réma,, 
12 Kuméra, ........000. 1421, | 12 Sriranga, ... 1574 1584. | 12 Sriranga,....cceoe 1365, 
18 Saluvaganda, 2d, 1428, | 13 Venkatapdti, 1587 1608. | 13 Trimala. : 
14 Séluva Narsinba, 1477. | 14 Virardma,... 1622 1626. | 14 Venkatapati. 
16 Immadi Deva, ... 1488, 15 Sviranga, 2d. 
16 Viranarasinha, ... 1509, 16 Ramadeva. 
17 Krishnadeva, ....... 1529. 17 Venkatapati, 
18 Achyuta,....ivsee 1642, 18 Trimala. 
19 Sadasiva,...s..00- 1564. ‘ 19 Ramédeva. 
20 Trimata, .......00. 1572, 20 Sriranga, 3d. 
21 Sriranga,.. 1686. 21 Venkatapati. 
22 Venkatapati, ...... 1615. ‘ 
23 Sriranga, 2d, ...... 1628, 
24 Venkata, ........00. 1636. 
25 Ramadeva, or. 1643, 
26 Anagundi Venka- 

tapati,rerreorwe 1655, 
27 Sriranga, 3d, ...... 1665. 


The inscriptions serve to correct both the traditional and the family 
chronology, and shew that they place the commencement of the series with 
Buxxa about 40 or 50 years too soon. He could not have reigned long 
after 1381, as his successor’s grants date in 1385, and a long reign would 
therefore place his accession no earlier than the middle of the 14th century, 
or about 1346, the traditional date of the foundation of Vijayanagar. 
The traditional chronology, however, gives him a reign of only 14 years, 
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in which case his grants commence almost with his reign.~He could not 
stherefore- have founded Vijayanagar, if the date commonly assigned for" 
that event is accurate ; and, at any rate, we need not correct that date by 
the years of Buxxa’s reign, as on other grounds noticed above, it is little to 


be doubted that Buxxa Riya was not the first sovereign of Vijayanagar. 


All the accounts agree in representing Burka Réja as an enterprising 
and successful prince, and as having widely extended the limits of his 
authority. Circumstances were favorable to his arms; and, besides the 
propitious consequences of foreign invasion, it seems likely that the rise of 
Bonka Riva was favoured by previous internal dissensions on the score of 
religion, and that his prosperity was founded upon a principle of toleration. 
His minister VipyaRANYA was @ Saiva; one of his generals [nucupvu appears, 
from inscriptions, to have been a Jain; and in a proclamation, published in 
the Researches, by the princes BukKa and Harrara, they appear as 
mediators between the Jains and Vaishnavas, declaring that there is no 
difference between the two forms of faith. 


In one of Mr. Ravensuaw’s inscriptions Buxkka is succeeded ,by his 
son Hartara, having, it js also stated, a brother of that name. This 
seems likely from the space through which the grants of Harinara extend, 
viz. to A. D. 1429. If this were the brother alluded to in other inscriptions, 
and hy M&pnava, a Sarorya, we should have to assign him a reign of about 
60 years. Even as the son he reigned a longer time than common, or 


between 40 and 50 years. 


The 3d sovereign, in two of the lists, is Deva Raya, with this 
peculiarity in the inscriptions that his grants begin three years before those 
of his predecessors terminate. This circumstance recurs in the suceceding 
reign, making it probable that the practice prevailed, which was common 


in the remote periods of Hindu history, of a monarch’s associating with him 
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towards the close of his reign, his son and successor as Yuvardjaor Cesar. The 
traditional chronology makes Deva Raya the 4th, placing before him Visaya,. 
who isnot named in theinscriptions, and who in the pedigree follows Deva Raya. 


The 5th prince of the chronology is RAmapeva, who is followed by 
Viropaxsua, and he by Manuixdrsuxa. The first does not appear in the 
inscriptions, nor the two last in the pedigree. In the inscriptions also 
Mairkirsuna precedes VirGraxsua; there can be little doubt, therefore 
that the order of the chronology is incorrect. The pedigree has, for the 5th 
prince, a Punpar Deva, who is not found in either of the other authorities, 
and‘ may be perhaps the same as Manukdrsuna or VirGpaxsua. The 
name may possibly be intended for Praurua Deva, a prince of whom 
many inscriptions are found from 1450 to 1466, and who is identified 
chronologically therefore with Maturirsuna. There is nothing in the 
specification of dates that militates against the identity of MaLurKiruunas 
VirGpaxsua, and Praurua Deva, as the inscriptions of all three are confined 
between 1450 and 1479, in a period of 29 years. 


The 8th prince of the chronology and 6th of the pedigree is RAMACHANDRA, 
of whom no inscriptions have been yet found, and who is therefore of 
questionable existence. We have then a series of seven princes in the 
chronology; none, or at most but one of whom is traceable in the other 
authorities. Possibly the i4th or 15th, Sfrava, Narasinna or ImApr 
Deva, may be the Narasa or Narasinua of the pedigree, and of some of 
the inscriptions : the Narasinna of which is no doubt the same as the Vira 
Narastnua of the pedigree and chronology, and who, as reigning about the 
end of the 15th and beginning of the 16th centuries, is the Narsrnea of the 
first European voyagers to India, 


The exclusive occurrence of a series.of princes in the traditional 
chronology may perhaps be accounted for by domestic dissensions, the 
c 
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consequent decline of the power of the Rais of Vijayanagar, and change of 
alynasty which it is admitted took place. The reigns are in general very 
short, and in the inscriptions we have two intervals of which one, that 
between the Sth and 6th prince, of 8 years, might be filled up by some of 
the names of the chronology: at any rate it is certain that with Narasinna 
a new family ascended the throne. 


According to Ferisata, Narasa, or NarAstinua was a Raja of Telingdna, 
who had possessed himself of the greater part of the Vijayanagar principality. 
This is not incompatible with the account given in the pedigree, which states 
that Sriranca Raya, Raja of Kalyén, made war upon Ramcnanpra of 
Vijayanagar, deposed him and placed his own brother on the masnad. Other 
accounts give a different version of the matter :—Virtpaksua, it is said, having 
no. issue raised one of his slaves named Sinuama, a Telinga, to the throne. 
Srnaama, entitled Praurua Deva, reigned but four years, he was succeeded 
by his son Vfranarasinua, who reigned but two years, who being childless 
gave his signet to his falconer Narasa or Narasinua. Different original 
statements again concurring with that of Ferrisura represent Narasinsa 
as the son of Iswara Deva, Raja of Karnul and Orviri, a ttact of, coun- 


try on the Tungabhadra, to the east of it near its junction with the 
Krishna. 


According to the pedigree it must have been NarastnuA Rao, the only 
Narasinua of the inscriptions, who was the monarch that gave a fresh 
impulse to the prosperity of Vijayanagar, and maintaining a resolute oppo- 
sition to the Muhammedan kings of the Dakhan extended his authority 
over the greater part of the Peninsula and along the Coromandel Coast 
towards Orissa. On his death he left two sons VfraNARAsINHA and KrisHna- 
peva, the latter of whom acted as Dewan to his brother. VfraNaRAsINHa, 
according to the pedigree, left three sons, AcHyuTa, Sapasiva and TrrMaLa, 


who being infants, the country was managed by their uncle KrisHNADEVA. 
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The truth appears however to be that not only were their claims set aside by 
their uncle, but that even in the life time of their father ViraNARASINHA, . 
Krisunapeva usurped the supreme authority and hence the doubtful 
occurrence of the name of the former in public documents from 1508 to 15307 


the period-assigned for the reign of KrisHnapeva. 


According to the Krishna Rdya Cheritra, Krisuxapeva was the son of 
Narasinua by aconcubine Nacampes. His stepmother, the quecn Trpamsa, 
dreading what came to pass, the supplanting of her own son Virasinya, 
prevailed upon the king to order KrisunapeEva to be put to death, but the 
prinee was preserved and secreted by the minister. Narasinua on his 
death-bed being informed of the preservation of his son, declared him his 
heir and successor, and the chicf Poligars concurring in his nomination, the 
claims of ViraANaRAsINHA were disregarded, and he died, it is said, of grief 
at his disappointment. 


The dominion of Vijayanagar that had been partly recovered by 
Narasinua was fully re-established by Krisunaveva. He defeated the 
A’dil Shahi princes and extended his frontiers to the southern bank of the 
Krishna: he captured Kondavir and Warankul on the east, and marched 
as high as to Cuttack, where he wedded the daughter of the Gajapati 
sovereign, In the south, his officers governed Srirangapatan and 
Kédmeswara. On the west, his taking Ruchol on Salsette is recorded by the 
Portuguese writers, and Malabéy appears to have acknowledged his 
supremacy. Atno period, probably, in the history of the south of India, 
did any of-its political divisions equal in extent and power that of 
Vijayanagar under KrisunarAya. 


KrisHnarhya was also a patron of literature, and a number of learned. 
men were received at his Court. Eight of these were known as the 


Diggajas, the elephants that support the regions of the atmosphere. They 
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were. mostly celebrated as Telugu authors, but one of them Assyaya 


_ Dikshita, is a name of some note in Sanscrit composition. 


From the general tenor of the inscriptions and from his coins, this 
prince was also a zealous patron of that form of the Vaishnava faith, which 
consists in the worship of Krisona and Rima. One of the inseriptions 
before the Society records his bringing au image of Krisuna from Udayagiri, 
after the capture of that fortress, and erecting a temple for it at Krishna- 
puran, endowed -with seven villages, and with other sources of revenue, 


the transit duties and profits of an adjoining reservoir. 


After Krisnnartya the pedigree observes, that Rama Raja his brother- 
in-law, or agreeably to other statements his son-in-law, contended for the 
masnad ; but it is evident from the inscriptions that some interval must have 
elapsed before he gained his object, as Acnyurardya’s grants date from 
1530 to 1545, and those of RAma do not commence until 1547. It is also 
evident that he attained to supreme authority only as the minister of the 
second son of Vfranarastniia, Sapfstvarhya, as the grants of the king 
and his minister run nearly parallel, those of the former extending from 
1542 to 1570, whilst those of the latter are dated between 1547 and 1562. 
The prince was, in fact, a mere pageant, and in the important events of 
this period involving the dissolution of the State, the name of Rima appears 
in the writings of both Muhammedans and Hindus as the sovereign of 


Vijayanagar. 


The contests for the supreme sway, so briefly alluded to in the pedigree, 
are very obscurely narrated by native writers, especially with regard to the 
persons of AcuyuTa and Sapasiva. So fur, therefore, the genealogy is of 
value as it determines their characters. According to the Hindu annalists, 
Kaisuxaraya having no children of his own, and the nearest heir Acuyura 
being absent, he appointed Sapdsiva Raja under the protection of Rama 
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Roja: Acuyura, héwever, returning resumed his right, and on his death 
Savisiva ascendéd under the tutelage of Rama. It is therefore pro- 
bable that an attempt was made, in the first instance, to expel the elder 
brother and ‘place the younger upon the throne, but that this was 
‘defeated and Acuyvra retained, at least nominally, the possession of his 
dominiéns. 

The transactions of the Court of Vijayanagar at this period afford a 
curious illustration of the difficulty of obtaining precise accounts of oceur- 
rences in the East. The compiler of the pedigree could perhaps furnish, 
if he chose, more satisfactory details, but it is not possible to gain a clear 
~vidW of the circumstances of the case from other authorities, although, in 
addition to Hindu writers, we have the accounts of two persons who were 
cotemporaries and almost eye-witnesses of what they detail. These are 
Ferisuta and Casar Freprricx, the former residing at the Court of 
Bejapur, and the latter a resident at Bisnagar for six months, about a year 
after its having been plundered by the Muhammedans. The following are 
their accounts : 

According to Frerisuta, RAmartya, the son-in-law of KrisHnarhya, 
succeeded to the supreme ministerial authority. On the death of the infant 
Raja he placed another minor of the same family on the throne, and com- 
mitted the charge of the Raja’s person to the care of his maternal uncle 
Host Trimararfya, whilst he administered the affairs of the Government 
himself. The Raja’s uncle after a time conspired against Rima, and 
compelled him to resign his post and retire to his estates. TRIMALARAYA next 
murdered his nephew and made himself king, and with the aid of Iurdafm 
A’p1. Suit maintained himself in his usurped authortiy. As soon, however, 
as his Muhammedan allies withdrew, he was attacked by the hostile party, 
who defeated him and besieged him in his palace in Vijayanagar, where, 
finding his affairs desperate, he destroyed himself. 


Dn 
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We will next hear what Czsar Freperick writes}—-‘ About 30 years 
before the defeat and death of the king of Vijayanagar, three brother 
tyrants had usurped the throne, keeping the rightful kimg as a prisoner, 
shewing him once a year to the people, and themselves exercising the royal 
authority. They had lcen officers in the service of the father of the king, 
and had seized the government upon his death, leaving his gon an’ infant. 
The eldest was named RAmarfsa, and he sat upon the throne and was 
called king; the second was named Temmariya, who discharged the 
function of governor; the third, VENKATARAYA, was the commander of the 
forces. The first and last disappeared after the fatal battle, and were 


never heard of more either living or dead.” 


However these different accounts differ in detail, they agree in the 
essential features of the story, and shew that the usurpation which com- 
menced with Krisonardya was continucd by his kinsmen, and that the 
sons of VéraNnarasinHa were like himsclf, mere pageants in the hands of 
their ministers and chiefs. Had not the European traveller asserted that 
Tumuu Rao returned to Bisnaga after the Muhammedan kings had 
pillaged and left it, and was actually the ruling sovereign at the time that 
Cxsar Frepertck remained there, we might have suspected that he was 
the Has Tumun.of Frerisars—who had veiled his own ambition by 
supporting Acuyura. This, however, could not have been the case, and 


we may be content with Frerisura’s account of the transaction. 


The reign of Rkmarisa was, however, fatal to the principality of 
Vijayanagar. After being on alternating terms of friendship and enmity 
with the Muhammedan princes of the Dakhan, and given asylum and aid 
to Au A’piL Suku of Bijapw:, who had been even adopted as a son by 
the mother of the Raja, the kings of Golconda, Bijupnr, Dauatdbad, and 
Berar, alarmed at his power and offended by his arrogance, combined 


against him. A sanguinary battle was fought at Z'u/ikela, on the banks of 
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the Krishna, in which, after a doubtful conflict, the Raja was taken and 
his troops defeated. The Hindu accounts assert that the divisions of - 
Kverresanat and Nizim Sufu that had been defeated, and those of ALI 
A’pin Safu and Ampat-uL-MvLK covered the retreat when the Hindus, 
giving themselves up to festivity, were surprised by the rallied forces of 
the eneniy, and thus overthrown. Frriswra admits that the wings of the 
Muhammedan army were thrown into disorder, and that: some of the 
leaders despaired of the day when it was retrieved by the efforts of the 
centre under Nizim Suit, and by the capture of Rima Raja. Casar 
Freperick states that the loss of the battle was owing to the treachery of 
two of the Raja’s commanders who were Muhammedans, and who, in the 
heat of the action, turned upon the Hindu divisions. Both Muhammedan 
and Hindu accounts agree that Riwa Raja was put to death immediately 
after the battle, according to the one by A’pit Suu, according to the 
other by Nizim Suan. 


After the action, the allied Sulténs marched to Vijayanagar and laid it 
waste, and then withdrew. The familics of R&vta and his brethren, with 
the captive King, made their escape, and after a whole year Tremona 
Riva, the surviving brother returned to his capital and attempted its reorga- 
nization. The country was, however, in so much disorder, and the roads 
so infested with robbers, that he found the attempt hopeless, and in 1567, 
retired to Pennaconda, eight days’ journey from Vijayanagar. Endowments 
in the name of the pageant king Sapfstva continued to be made until 
1570, and the pedigree carries on his family to the extinction of the direct 
line. Srrranaa, who it may be supposed was the son of Ss DASIVA, suc- 
ceeded to his father. The 9th in descent from bim, Venxarapart, fled before 
the Moghul arms to Chandragiri, where a branch of the descendants of 
Rimaruled. Hissuccessor, RAMA Rao, recovered a considerable extent of 
country apparently about Anajundi and Vijayanagar, aud the line centi- 
nued for seven gencrations more to 1756, when 'Trimat Rao was dispossessed 
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vA 
of his raj by the arms of Trev. The history of the Vijayanagar kings, as 
* given in the family pedigree, thus concludes. On the capture of Sriranga- 
patam, the country was divided between the Nizam and the Company ; 1,500 
Rupees per mensem were allowed by the Company to the Raja of Bijanagar, 
but he continued thenceforth subject to the Nizam, holding the town and 
some lands around Anagundi, (Bijanagar) the ancient capital, as a Jagir 
from the Nizam. In 1829-30, the infant Raja died, and there being no heir, 
the J4gir has lapsed to the Nizam’s Government, and the pension of 1,500 
Rupees per mensem to the Company. 








PEDIGREE 


OF THE 


KINGS OF VIJAYANAGAR, 


TRANSLATED BY 


Mr. E. C. RAVENSHAW. 


Tur FOLLOWING PEDIGREE was given to me by the Guru, or Priest of the 


family, whose business it is to keep the Book of the Chronicles. 


The early part of the genealogical tree is merely an extract from the Chandravansa 
line of the Purdnas, with considerable misplacements and inaccuracies. It commences 


with PANDO, from whom the Vijayanagar princes consider themselves descended. 


Panpu Raya, King of Hastinapur, was cotemporary with KRisuNna, King ‘of 
Mathura, at the end of Dwépar Yuga. ‘The list contains 122 generations, or rather 
reigus; and, if we divide 4929 by this number, it does not give more than 40 years 
for each reign, which is moderate for an Eastern Chronicle*. 


a 











* Chronologists, however, allow about 20 years toa generation, hence 122 x 20=2440=609 
B, C., which is probably a nearer approximation to the truth. 
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The descent of PANbu is traced in the list from Buppua, (MERcuRY) the son of 


the Moon: he had a brother named Drirarasurra. I have omitted the names previous . 


to Panpbu, as well asthe ennmeration of his othcr three sons, (DHARMA Rasa 


Buimsen, NAkux and SAnapeva,) and confined myself to the line of ARJUN, and 


PARIKSHIT, to save space. 


1, Pawov had five sons, call- 
ed the Panch Pandava, 

2. ARJUNA, son of Indra, 
regent of the east, 

3, Abhimanyu. 

4, Parikshita, 3100 3B. c. 

5, Janamejaya. 

6. Shatinika. 

% Sahasranika. 

8. Aswimedhaja. 

9. Avishana Krishna. 

10. Chakri Raja. 

VW. Chittra Ratha. 

12, Bahu Ratha, 

13. Vishnumdana. 

14. Shushayana, 

15, Sunichi. 

16, Ruchita. 

17. Nalla. 

18, Pariplava, 

19. Madhavi. 

20. Sunichi, 2d. 

21. Ripunjaya. 

22. Durbi. 

23. Ninuga Raja. 

24. Vrihadratha, 

25. Sorasi. 

26. Satanika Raja, 

27, Durdamana. 





28. 
29. 
30. 
3t. 
32. 
33. 
34. 
35, 
36. 
| 37. 
Be. 
» Vidis: 
40. z 
» Wajineya. (Ajaya ?) 
» Nandivardhana, 

. Mahanandi. 

« Shisundga. 

. Shujaya. 


FPoeowagn 
oe IDS 


g 


Vihinukar. 
Dhandpant. 
Nimi. 

Chuma, 2100 B. c, 
Vrihadratha, 2d. 
Puranjaya. 
Shisuniga, 
Shurunga. 
Kainvarma. 
Nemadharnia. 
Sutehayitra, 








Bayika. 


» Vasa. 

» Bhadrika. 

. Pulinda. 

. Gosha. 

. Panchamitra, 
- Angawana. 

» Devabbami. 
3. Bhamimitra, 
« Narayana, 

» Krishna, 

» Shantanu. 





. Punamé. 

. Lambodara, 
. Ballikar, 
30. Méda, 

. Sevati. 

62. 
63, 
64, 
. Trinama, 
6G. 
67, 
68. 
69, 
70. 
7. 
72. 
73. 
TA. 
73. 
vite 
17. 
78. 
72. 
80. 
i. 
82. 
83. 
B4, 
85. 


Dhundhumara. 
Arishthakarma, 
Baléya. 


Rushutoru. 
Sunanda, 

Vrinka. 
Chechakara, 
Vivashiti. 
Aridamna, 
Gomati.: 

Purina. 

Swéta, 

Utashétha, 

Kanva. 

Yagashét, ' 
Vijaya. 
Chandrabfja, 
Marru. 

Nanda, 
Bhutanandi. 
Nandili, two sons. 
Séshunandi, 
Yeshunandi. } 


The last prince had fourteen sons who ruled over Bylemdish (?) Two chiefs AMITRA and 


DurMitra invaded them. 
of the Invaders, 


Andhradésha (or Telingdna). 


The war was of considerable duration, and terminated in favor 


who took possession of the country-—seven of the fourteen sons fled to 
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asa s 86. Nanna MauARAJa, ‘ Toyah ta 
the eldest of the seven, built the village of Nandapuwra*, and gave it as an Agrahaj (an endow- 
* ment) to 500 Brahmans. His dominions extended from Réméshvara to the Godavery—NANDA 
Mawarasa after a reign of 42 years died in 998, Salivéhana Saca, in the year Anala, of the 
Vribaspati cycle, (A. D. 1076.) he was succeeded by his son. oes 
+ 87. CHauix Rasa, eh 
who reigned 41 years—i. ©. to Suca, 1039-40. He had three sons, 


| 


Visaua Rava 88, Visava Raya and VISHNUWARDHAN 
Reigned at .Kalyan Dharja at Kiskindhanagar had no kingdom. 
Patén,t 1041 Saca. or 
(after two generations had passed, Sar Vijayanagar, ..... an, Saca. 1039-40 A. D. 1118 
Ranca Rasa being king of Kalyin- 99 Wimana Rao, his son, ...... 1080 1158 


jt de war upon RamcHANDRA 
Patan, ene er eee > 90, NARSINHA DEVA, wesseeeeee 1104 1182 
and deposing him placed his own bro- 


ther, Narsinita Rasa, on the masnad of gt. Rama Deva, .. + W171 1249 
Vijayanagar. (see below, no. 99.) 92. BHUP RAYA, csssseeeessccseeee 1196 1274 
having no sons, VIDYARANYA, the Guruofa neighbouring Raja, named JamBuxkK Raya, placed 
BukKa Raya, son of the latter on the masnad, in accordance with the Law of Kéla,médhavi ,- 
grantha, His sovereignty extended over the whole of the Dakhan. 












93, BUKKA RAYA, ... eee eee ee 1256 1334 
94. HariwaRa Rao,..... . 1289 1367 
95. Deva Rao, ..... veceeeeee 1313 1391 
96. Vigaya Rao, ...... : 1336 1414 
97. PunpDARA Deva Rao, .... 1346 1424 
98. RaMcHANDRA Rao, .....- 1372 1450 
99, NARSINHA RAJA, .6---ee 1305 1473 
100. Vina Narsinwa Rasa,.... 1412 1490 


bad three sons—AcuiTa Rao, Sapasneo Rao, and Trimara Rao ; but these being chil- 
dren at the time of the death of their father, the country was managed by Krisuna Rao, their 
uncle, who had been the.dewan of their father. 

101. Acnita Rao. 

102. KrisHna Deva Mana Raya, 1446 1624 
Extended his dominions over Anandashen, or Mahdnad (near Ramnad), Kunchy. (eight koss 
from Arcot), Pandu Desh (about Madura), Choldesh (Tanjore) and Sri-Ranga (near Trichi- 
nopoly), Dudur, Desh (not recognized), Arcot, Nellore, Srirangpatan and Mysore, Akmed- 
nagar, Sonda ( Bindunoor), Chittledrig, Hatpanhally, Jarriwakrattan, Girpaingora, (Pughur), 
Karpah (Cuddapah) Yadogiri, Raechore— Midgal—Godwall—Karnul—Shorapur— Sagger—- 
Pupdeymal-—Kaliandrug, Kalbarya— Golconda —Amdanagar (Guzerat ), Yankatgiri—Purinda 





* Perhaps, also Warangol, the ancient capital of Tetingana, whence the Vijayanagar family are said by GRanr 


Dorr to derive their origin. 
+ Here the numbers cease in the original M8. ¢ Kalian Drig. 
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and Rémgerh—(then follows a list of jégirs granted by KRtsuna Deva to the members of the 


royal family and others.) 


103, RaMaA RAJA, 


Kisuen Rao’s brothér-in-law, contended for the masnad: after which the Musulmans under 
Nizam Suan invaded the country: after him again Imap un MuLK, opposed and killed 
RAmarasa in Saca, 1486, 974 Faslt A. D. 1564, 


his brother Tima Raga was dew: 


Karma RASA, ..... 
Trimata Rasa,. 
KISHEN BHUPATI, we. 
CHUKTAN RAJA, sacs 











his sons, 


4 


104. Sri RanGa Rasa, An. Saca. 14897 A.D. 1565 
an—his sons were YANGATPATI and CHINGANKATAPATI. 


#05, TRIMALA Raga, son of CHINGANKATAPATI. 


106. VirRA YANGATPATIL 
107. Sat Ranea Raga. 
108. RAmapeva Rao, 

109. VeNKATAPATI RAo. — 
110. TRIMALA Rao. 

11. RAmaveva Rao. 

112, Sri Ranca Rao, 
133, VENKATAPATI 


invaded by the Moghuls and fled to Chandragerhi. 


114 Rima Rao 


dispossessed the Moghuls of an extent of country yielding 5 lakhs per annum. 








115. Hari Dis, ...... revreee 1615 
116. Cuax DAs, (his brother),..... 1626 
117. Cuima Dis,.. 1643 
118. Raima Raya, ...... + 1656 





1¥0;.Gordt Rao, son of Cua Bits, 


YEO. VANKATAPATI, woeccccsceeeee 1663 
121. TRIMALA RAO, ..ccecesereee 1678 


1693 
1704 
1721 


1734 


1741 
1786 


SULTAN KuAN—possessed himself of the country in 
the name of Tiru. It was afterwards retaken by TrimaLa Rao. On the capture of Siringa- 
patam, the country was divided between the Nizam and the Company—1500 Rs. per mensem 
were allowed by the Company to the Raja of Vijayanagar, 


122. Vira Venkatarati Rama Raya, a minor; but he 
continued thenceforth subject to the Nizam, holding the town and some lands around Anagundy, 
( Vijayanagar) the ancient capital, as a Jégir from the Nizam. On the 31st May, 1829, the 
infant Raja died, and there being no heir, the Jégir, I understand, has lapsed to the 
Nizam’s Government, and the pension of 1500 Rs. per mensem to the Company. 
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‘TRANSLATIONS OF THE INSCRIPTIONS. 
FIRST INSCRIPTION 


On the Flag Staff, called Dhajastambha, ahich is on the East side of the 
Temple of Jaina-guri, in the Road of Anagunddi. 


% 





SALUTATION to the dust of the feet of the sand of Jina DEVA, which gives 
knowledge to the ignorant, and dispels the darkness of our hearts. May JINA DEVA 
be favorable ! * 

The emblem (or flag-staff) of JINA DEVA, who is the lord of the three worlds, who is 
the happiest, the most graceful in form and splendid in appearance. 

In the place called Nandisangam, near a large and beautiful Tamary (lotus) pond, 
called Saraswati (or goddess of learning) was born PADMANANDS, as the lotus springs 
from the tank. He had five names called CUNDAPADA, BAKRA DRVA, ManA MAY, 
TLAcHARYA and GANDHAPINCHIIA. Inhis race some of the noblest of the Munis, or 
priests, were born like gems from the ocean, 

Of the same race a priest called RATNAKARA Goru, the beautiful and good, was 
distinguished by the name of DHARMABHUSHANA YOGENDRA BHATTARAKA, which 
signifies the ornament of charity. The sky inhaled the fragrance of the fame of this priest 
DrarMa BHATTARAKA, as the black beetle when he runs over the flowers. ‘The sky 
was smaller than his fame: if you ask an explanation of this enigma, the answer is, as the 
elephant beholds the whole of his body in a small looking glass. 

To the devout DHARMA BuaTTraRaKka was born a son called AMARAKIRTI. 

Adoration be to the Munéswara or priest AMARAKIRTI, who enlightens our dark- 
ness with the light of Vidyd or instruction, Of what use were men of learning when 
AMARAKIR1'I existed? From him was born SimANaNpDi. From the priest Sim- 
NANDI descended the charitable and fortunate DiARMABHUSHANA, a pillar of thie 
temple of charity, who was called Dhkarmabhattdraca, and whose fame was resplendent 
as the full moon in her glory. 

From DHARMABHUSHANA, a Muneswara called DUNDAMANNA was born, who was 
as the black beetle to the lotas-feet of SIMMANUNDI,. 

From the priest DANDAMANA was born BHATTARAKA, Muni, who was fortunate 
and famous like DHARMABHGSHANA. Worship be unto the feet of DHARMA- 


BUSIIANA. in whose vresence all the kines of earth bow down ! 
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Of the race of BHATTARAKA* Muni was born Yanti Réja a great and happy king, 
Buxka.t From him descended HaRiHARESVARA,{ who illuminated the world with 
all the arts and sciences, as the beams of the moon illuminated the milky sea. While 
raling his kingdom, conquering many kings, and extending his dominions, he was called 
Rajanvati, because he was the greatest legislator the world ever beheld. While raling 
the earth, whose girdle is the four seas, the glory of his ancestors was dimmed by his 
superior light. He bad a minister named CHAICHADANDA the naik, who was skilled 
in the transaction of private and public affairs, was warlike as CUMARESWAMI in battle, 
and devoted to the king ; who was styled Bhubhat, or husband of the earth. 

. To CHAICHADANDA the naik, was born a son called IRVGADANDA, who was 
’ blessed, celebrated, saluted, and adored in the world. 

TRUGADANDA, who was a black beetle to the lotus-petaled feet of the priest 
SIMANANDI (the image of VisHNu, Siva, and HIRANYAGARBHAS), in the year of 
the fortunate Sélivdhana 1307, corresponding to the year Crodhana, in the mouth of 
Phalguna Crishna paksha, dwitia Sukravéra, or, Friday the 18th of the moon in the 
month of March, (a. p. 1885,) built and erected the flag staff with black stone in the street, 
where the girls played in the water like a stream poured forth by Kuntala, and the 
mound.on which the flag staff stands, was prepared with pearl-like sand in the extensive 

’ city of Vijayanagar, which abounds with nine sorts of precious stones, and which is 
situated in the country called Carnatic. 


———______—_—_—__EEe 


SECOND INSCRIPTION. 


A Bond of Donation, written in Sduserita verse on a Temple in the Village 


of Krishnapuram. 





tes 
ADORATION to PARAMESWARA on whose brows rest the Chémaras and the moon, 
and who existed before the three worlds ! 

Homage to the fortunate KrisHNASWAMI, who is exalted as the clouds, who 


alleviates the sorrows and pardons the sins of his servants, who is a friend to the earth, 





* Perhaps Vipvaranya. 
+ According to the Pedigree, the father of Buxxa Rava was a neighbouring Raja named Jampux Raya. 
+ Haran Raz, Bette § Brausa. 


F 
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and'who stolé‘the butter of the churned ocean. There'was aman who-: was given asa 
gift to the BrdéAmans, who bestowed on them his weight in gold that they -might travel. to 
all principal pagodas and bathe in the holy waters of Cénchi, Srisaila, -Sondchala, 
Kanakasabha and Venkataparbat, who punished kings for their transgressions, who was 
the ablest: warrior in the fight, the greatest amongst the kings of the earth, who was calléd 
Paraméswara, or a governor of governors, who was supreme lord over. the three 
kings*. He slew Hinpu Riya, named the tiger. He was called Ganda Bhérundat 
or the elephant? “All the kings blessed him, and prayed that he might live long to be the 
first among those who dwell in the dominions of Anga, Vanga, Calinga, &c. He was 
benevolent, bestowing alms to the poor. He was a man formed to sit on the precious 
throne, and to govern the earth, he was called the fortunate KrisHna RAvya of 
many titles, who dwelled at Vijayanagar, and the light of whose fame for charity aud 
beneficence shone resplendent from the mountain called Udaya, to the mountain called 
Astamdna Parbata, or in other words, from the rising to the setting sun, and from the 
north to the south, or from the beginning of the mountain Mer to the south sea. The said 
Krisunaveva Mand Riya sitting on the precious throne, after conquering the king 
of Udayagiri, and bringing away (the image of) KRISHN ASW AMI, retarned to his city and 
installed it in the Mantdpam, a building inlaid with emeralds, in the 1436th year of Sdlivd- 
hana, in the month Phdlguna, Sukla Pacsha, Tritiya, Sukravdra, or on Friday the third 
day of the moon in the month of March, A. D. 1514. 





THIRD INSCRIPTION. _ 





SALUTATION to the dust of the sand of the feet of Jina, which removes the 
ignorance and the darkness of our hearts! 

The bond of inscription of Jina, who is the Lord of the three worlds, who is ‘ae 
happiest, the'most beautiful, the most splendid! : 

There was a couniry called Carntita, beautiful as heaven, which resembled the 
dwelling of the deities, who feasted on the substance called Ambr asia, and quaffed the 
drink called Nectar. 

Tn this same Carndéta, there was a city called Vijayanagar, which was the chief 


amongst the cities, and which was beautiful to behold, beiug adorned with magnificent 





* See the 9th Inscription, + See the 7th Inscription. 
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palaces, and lofty houses Which appeared overlayed with gold, like the mountains of Merz 
and Kailds lifting their golden heads to the sky. As the earth encompassed hy the 
girdle of the four seas is illuminated by the flaming fire called Badabdnala (or Aurora 
Boreélis), so the city, arising from the water of the moat, is resplendent with gold and 
‘silver, and radiant with surpassing brightness. At this time reigned the king called 
‘BuKKa, who was the lord of the city, and had immense riches. He was a gem of the 
race of Yanu, a shining precious stone in a crown of jewels. JTlis beauty resembled that 
of KRisHNna ; he was equal to RAMA in symmetry of form, in wil, in courage, and in 
beauty. He conquered by his valour all the quarters of the world, and was to the kings 
who were his enemies what the moon is to the lotus.* 

' From: him descended a king called HARI HARAXUMAPATI,- who shone in the 
world as the sun'in the: sky, who was tho best pilot to the vessel in the sea of poverty, 
s#ile’wad'Hiberal as PARASURAMA in presenting lands; who was as CARNAt in giving 
away gold ; who planted the flag-staff of victory ou the shores of the four seas, and whoge 
fame was spread as far as the rays of the full moon. 

From him a king called the fortunate Devanaszswara§ was born, whose feet 
‘were like the lotus petals, and when the kings who were his enemies prostrated them- 
selves before him; the-jewels.in their crown reflected the radiance of his feet. He was 

't6-the learned as the moon to the lily flowers. Among the brave he was the bravest. 
Among the happy the most happy. 

From him a king called Visayal) Narapati arose, the benefactor of mankind, and 
beneficent in charitable gifts, who extinguished the light of the glory of brave kings with 
the wind of his victorious banners. 

Visava NaRAPATI had a son named Viraniva Raya to whom he was attached 
like the fall moon to the sea, or as INDRA to hisson JayantTa. We was skilled in 
depriving hostile kings of the five elements called life, with the sword called the 
poisonous serpent. The fortunate Deva Raya was a friend to pardon, and consoled the 
kings who submitted to him, but broke the clouds of hostile princes in pieces, with the 


wind of the ears of the elephants in the day of battle. 





* The lotus hangs its head and closes its leaves at night, whence the moon is said to subdue it, 
t Quer® Harnmara Rao, 94 of Pedigree. 
$ The son of Kuntt, the wife of Paxpu, king of Hastinapur. 


§ Deva Rao, Pedigree 95? jj Visava Rao, Pedigree 96, © § Punpara Deva Raya, Pedigree 97, 
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In the army of the fortunate Deva Raya, the dust of the sand of the earth which 

_arose from the feet of the horses résembled the smoke of the fire of the bravery of Deva 

Rava, who appeared as the luminous sun dispelling the darkness of the anger of the 
troops of the opposing kings, the tears of whose wives allayed the dust of the conflict. 

The mouth of the lotus of the fame of Deva Raya was opened by the genial warmth 
of the sun of his valour. The sides of the world were the petals of the flower compared 
with which the golden mountains of Himdchala appeared like Karnicd (seats) and the 
Diggajas (or eight elephants) like beetles. The waters of the ocean formed the honey 
of the flower, and in itf#cup abode Visaya Laxmi, the goddess of victory. 

While this fortunate king roled the world the Chintya Mani, or wishing precious 
stone, was unsought for, and the Calpa Vrixa, or wishing tree, was unthought of by any one, 

Deva Raya ruled over his kingdom with Kirtf, SARASWATI and Bau Lax, 
that is, the goddess of fame, the goddess of learning, and the goddess of the earth, which 
was created in form of an egg by the four headed god BRARMA. . 

Vamana, the fifth incarnation of VISHNU, would not have begged alms of Hite had“ 
Deva Raya been living. The fall moon would lose the brightness of her countenance: 
when he gazed on her. From his touch the sinner became purified, and ceased to-sin; 
and INDRa would not dare to cut the wings of the mountains in his presence for fear of 
his wrath. 

The king Deva Raya, whose handsome face and person were like Madanamanohara, 
the Magnet which irresistibly attracts the hearts of women, was king of kings, a supreme 
governor, whose titles illuminated the world. 

The happy Deva Raya resembled the king BukKa in wisdom, Harritaresvara 
in benevolence, and Visaya Buupati in valour. He was well skilled in the arts 
and sciences, and was like an emerald from the mountain of Rohandchal. His throne 
shed happiness on the earth: (repetition) king of kings, governor of governors, &c. 

The king Abhinava (or new) Deva Raya, while he was reigning in the centre of the 
Carnatic couniry in the city called Vijayanagar, in the year Pardbhava, 1348 Saka on the 
full moon of Cartica or December, A. D. 1526, erected in the betlenut-market, a temple 
glittering with gold and diamonds like the starry heavens, and therein he established the 
god ParsvaNAra, who was worshipped, praised, and celebrated by INDRa, who was the 
moon to the lotus of falsehood, and who was the lion to the elephant of the, eighteen 


principal sins. His fame and charity will endare until the sun and moon shall disappear 
from the firmament, 


PROM VIJAYANAGAR: 


rey 
a 


°* FOURTH INSCRIPTION. 


On a Stone Pillar opposite to the Tower, called Ranga Mandapum, which 


ts contiguous to Virupaksha. 


May prosperity and fortune prevail! Glory be to Sampau, who is the lord and 
chief pillar of the foundation of the three worlds, called the three Nagaras, whose head is 
circled with Chamaras and adorned with the full moon! 

May the glory, brightness, and splendour of RupRaA set us free from the bondage of 
ignorance ! 

Cuanpra Riya was born to enlighten the world as the moon arises in the sky to 
illemine the darkness of night, and as the butter came out from the milky ocean at the 
tithe-of its oharning. 

Tfe had a son called Bubptia, who was as wise as Mercury, who had a son called 
Purvurava Chakravarti, who had ason Ayu, whose son was NAitusta, whe had a son 
Yayvati, who had a son Turvasu. In the same line descended the hing called BuKK A, 
who-was conspicuous among sovereigns as the precious stone on the brow of kings. 
Kaipuxa, the son of Devakt in his Sth incarnation Vamana, or the Dwarf, sought alms 
from Batt, but king BUKKa far surpassed Battin dominion, glory, and charity. His 
fame extended from the rising of the sun to the guiug down thereol, and from the mountain 
called Himachal to the sea. From hima king was born, called NARASA AVANTPAL,* ag 
PrapuMNa was born from Krisnna, the son of Devakt. He planted a flag staff at 
Strirangam in the middie of the river Cavéri, and slew the king of the country. THe 
conquered the kings named Cota Rasa, Purannar Rasat and Gasavati,} who 
wore all great warriors. Ele obtained a great name from the river Ganga to the city of 
Lanca§. He protected all the knigs, who were at peace with him from the sun rising 
mountain called Udaya Parvata to the setting place called Astagiri. 

Tn all the holy places named Rémeswara, &c. he distributed charities. Ile hada 
son called VikaNnarRastnna Krisuna Deva Maud Riya, born from the princess 
named NAGALA as Rima and LAXMANA sprung from CatsaLLtA, and Sumirra by 
Dasaratua: Vina Narasinua Krisnna Deva Riya sitting on the throne embel- 


lished with niue sorts of precious stones, reigned over the world from the south sea to the 








* Nanginna Raya, (P, 99). + The Rajah of Madura? ¢ The Rajah of Orissa, § Ceylon, 


rau 
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north mountain Meru, his fame extended over the earth far wider than that of the sove- 

: reigns Nnica, Nata, NaAHUSHA. He distributed all kinds of charities in many holy 
places, viz. Virupaksha, Calchartri, Vencatachelam, Carchi, Srisailam in the mountain 
called Sonasailam and at Prydga, where the river Ganga and Yamuna (Jumna) join in 
one stream, Srirangam, Cumbha Conam, and in the holy water Gocarnam and Réma Sétu, 
&ec. When Narasinia Drva RAyA having ruled the world with justice departed this 
life, Krisnmna Duva Matid RAYA succeeded him. We was taken under the special 
protection of Siva, who opened his third cye, which is situated in the middle of his 
forehead, to watch over him; also of Vistinu the four handed, who holds the circle called 
Chakram in one hand, and the shell called Panchajanyam in another ; of Brana, the 
four-headed, of PArvati, the spouse of Stv 4 who holds a dagger in her hand ; of LAKSUMf 
distinguished by the lotus, and of Saraswati, whose harp denotes her to be the wife of 
Braud, Krisnxa Dava Raya also performed the sixteen kinds of principal charities, 
named Shadasa Mahddan, in all holy places, waters, &c. Here follow a dozen lines enu- 
merating his virtues, learning, and accomplishments, which are said to have equalled 
those of the Rajas Nruaa, Nata, Nanusna, Napiaca, DAUNDUMARA, MANptata, 
Buacinatia, Rama, &c. The said Kristina Duva Raya, who was the son, of 
Nacampa, and Nara Bucrar, and who reigned over the world, sitting on the throne 
einbellished with nine sorts of precious stoues, at Vijayanagar, presented the village of 
Singanahalli (the boundaries of which are marked on four sides with black stones) for the 
purpose of furnishing the holy offerings, Xc., to the Divine VirupaksHa, whose temple 
is exalted as the mountains, 


Be it known uvto all persons by this inscription of Kristina Deva Mana Raya, 





FIVTIT AND FIFTEENTH INSCRIPTIONS. 


A Bond of Donation to Racenitiia Deva at the Panugonda Gate, on 


the West side of the Temple of Sunnapah, (in the Canarese language.) * 


May prosperity and fortune endure ! 
Tn the year of Sadirdhana 1463, corresponding to the year Siwrari, in the month of 
Kartika Sudipanchami, Guruvér, (or Thursday the Sth day of the moon, in’ the month 


of December, ia the year of our Lord 1545,) the fortunate, the great king of kings, 


‘FROM VIJAYANAGAR. Q7 


Paraméswara, the heroic, and famous, and glorious and valiant Acnyura* Deva Manik 
RA&ya was reigning in the city of Vijayanagar, and sitting on the precious throne, when 
TIMMARAGU, the son of UREGaE Peppa AusardAcu of the tribe of Casvapa, and in : 
the rule of APASTAMBA, built a city called Devaranjanam Patnam on the east side of 
the Panugondo Ghéti, and established Ranunatu Deva, as the tutelary deity thereof, 
bestowing the undermentioned lands to the god as an holy offering. 

.Jn the village called Nalala Hunesa, as Sarveménya Aggrahar (or a gift of dona- 
tion) we bought two Varti, or two pieces of “ limited” lands, from Mumipi Dinca; 
who procured them by making the Lurning sacrifice, &c. 

; i The particulars of the two lands are as follows :— 

One place called Péuchaca Stallam of Cottomwar (below the canal) is of an 
extent anflichent for, six. tdas of sceds. One place called Congallu, sufficient for four 
toons of seeds.;..One place called Chdkala Véri Kunda, or washerman’s pond, named 
Mula Maddy, equivalent to four tans of seeds. One place is called Virama Panchaka 
Stallam, equal to seven ims of seeds. These four places we presented to the god 
‘Racunrua Deva for an offering. : 
a igi Besides these, tho Mdniems given to the god RacunArma Deva for providing the 
daily,offerings, were as follows :— . 

Calasépuram Méganny or in the village Dévatépuram below the old canal, a place 
oalled Joghini, which was cultivated by SANAoiCGA VERUPARSA, equal to six tds of 
seeds. In Campelly, Ariti Tola or a plantain garden of Sarra SurRuMIAN, equal to 
three tims of seeds. A. place attached to Singana Goda, which is below the lake ia 
Dharmasagaram, eqnal to. three tims of seeds, In the village Vadda Besqdapuram, 
a place called Higgadiah, which is near to the Maniem of Sanabhoga Hinnarasiah, 
which is equal to three tums of seeds. A place called Elleguntak, which also is equal 
to three tims of seeds. Tn the last two lands there are six tins of seeds. A place 
called Ambelega Hindunnah, which is near the bazar of Cummarsa Naidu in the village 
Crishnapuram, the land contains two half téms of secds. A piece of land of Pula 
Stddiah; which is below the lake in the village Camalépuram, in which are three és 
of seeds. A piece of Jand Myan Hamiah Mallia,+ which is within the Sake called 
Vutacalva in the village of Madellapuram, equal to half a tim of seeds. A piece of 
land galled Tumbené belonging to Guou Mauuian, which is below the lake in the 


village A’nantapuram, in which are three (éums of seeds. A picce of land called Juyhena, 





* Aonita Rac of the Pedigree, + Perhaps a part of the dry hed of the artificia] Jake. 
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which is cultivated by Kana MAuurag, in which are four téns of seeds. In these 
two villages there is land equal to seven téims of seeds. 

These eight villages were presented by us as Maniem, or as agift. The seeds 
thereof were two candies and one half tv, and the two vartis, with the cocoannt trees 
in the village. Nalala, Hunesa, which we purchased, are in addition ; the seeds of which 
were two candies. Those who unite together in continuing this charity will be rewarded 
athousand fold. He who withholds or diminishes the charity will fall into the principal 
hell, and be guilty of asin of the same magnitude as if he had murdered his mother and 


father at Casi ( Benares), near the shore of the Ganges. 





SEVENTH INSCRIPTION. 
A Bond of Donation written on the Wall, in the Temple of Huzar 


Ramaswémi. 


MAy virtue, fortune and victory prevail ! 

In the year of Sdlivéhana 1442, corresponding to the Vrihaspati year Pikrame,tin 
Magha Sudi Saptani, TivMarszv, the son of Crakka*® Deva Maud Riya, of the 
tribe of Casyapa, the noblest of men, strong as the Garuda Bharundat, and whose 
dwelling was in the heart of Saraswatt, (the goddess of learning) repaired the lake 
granted by Krtsuna Maud Raya, and also presented the adjoining lands, on “Rédhda- 
suptami the 7th of the moon, (in the month of March, 1520,) to RAWASWAME for offerings 


at the festivals, &c. in order to obtain salvation for his father aud mother, &c. 





EIGHTIT INSCRIPTION, 
A Bond of Donation on a Stone called Vori, in the Temple of Vithala Déva, 


— 


FORTUNE and victory! 
In the year of Sdlivéhana 1483, corresponding to the year Durmati, in Chaitra Sudi 


Panchami, Sanivér, or on the Sth of the moon (in the month of April, 1561,) while the king 
it i~J 








FROM VIJAYANAGAR, 99 


. 


of kings, Parameswara, the fortunate, famous and heroic SADASi\vA* Manik R&dya was 
reigning at Vijayanagar, Conari Convis RAsa Deva Mand Rava, the son of 
Cota Deva MAnk Riya of the tribe of Casyapa presented his village, lands, &c., ; 
as an offering to ViTHALA Deva in the season of Makara, Sancranti Puniakal, i. e. 


when the sun entered the eleventh sign of the Zodiac. 





NINTIL INSCRIPTION, 


On the Statue of the God Narasinurs Diva in the Village Krishnapuram. 





In the reign of Sélivéhana 451,| corresponding to the year Virodhi, in Vaisdkha Sudi 
Purnimd, (or on the 15th of the moon in the month of May, 1539.) 

The fortunate, the great king of kings, Purameswara, the famous and heroic 
Krisuna Riya Mank Riva the sage, the poet, the hero, the chief of three Rimas 
named Nararatt, (Raja of Vijayanagar), Gasavarry, and Aswararlg established the 
god Narasinua Diva by the bands of a great man, named Krisuna Buakrs, in 
the village called Krishnapuram, which with other villages were presented as an offering 
to the deity. 

Detail of Villages. 

One village called Vuravoconda Tosacdram Kitachinta, near the country called Udi. 
One village called Vanganur, which is in the same country. These two villages have 
been given by my hand with my own free will with the gold and water to Nara SINiiA 
Deva for the daily offerings, &c., while Tam ruling the world, sitting on the precious 
throne, at the time of the moon’s eclipse, on the 15th ofthe moon, in the month of Vaisdshe 
or May, in the year Virodii. Whiatever rare thing, water, stones or gold may be found 
within the boundaries of the above two villages, together with the duties on imports and 
exports have likewise been presented by me to Narastnna Deva as a donation with 
my free will. Let the grant be continued until the sun and moon shall cease to shine. 


(Three Sanscrit Stanzas follow, see the Twelfth Inscription.) 





“ This must be Sapastva, the brother of Acarra Rao (Aciyuta), He is not mentioned in the Pedigree as 
having sat on the throne. 


+ Probably 1451. t Raja of Orisa, § Raja of Satara. 
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TENTH INSCRIPTION. 
A Bond of Donation inseribed at Krishnapuram. 





FEAatry to SamBuv pn whose head the moon shines, and the Chémaras glisten, who 
is the chief pillar and foundation of the three worlds ! 

Fortune and victory ! 

In the reign of Sdélixdhana 1435, corresponding to the year Bhdva, in Phdlguna 
Sudi Tritiya, Sukravar, ov Friday the 3d of the moon (in the month of March, 1518.) 

The fortunate king of kings, Parameswara, the brave and famous, happy and 
heroic Krisnna MauA Riya returning to Krishaapuram from Vidyagerhi after 
conquering the king of that city, brought the god or image named Krisnna Deva, and 
established it at Krishnapuram ; and at the same time presented a great many jewels set 
with nine sorts of precious stones, and furniture of gold and silver, &e., together with 
the undermentioned villages, for the divine expences, such as lighis, flowers, fruits, 
incense, &c., and daily and extra offerings, (Pancha Parvams)—on the first day of the 
month, the 11th of the moon, the full moon, the 27th of the moon, and also for the new 


moon, monthly and yearly festivals, and for the distributions among the Brahmans, and 


for the pomp and splendour of worship. 

1 Village called Atéeratti. 

1 Village called Maddalapuram, which is added to Hosuru Magani. 4 

1 Village named Devatépuran, adjoining to Compili Magani. 

1 Village called Marya Samudram, near Cailéspuran. 

3. Village styled Togalacullu. 

1 Village by the name of Badanahati. 

1 Village named Badrapadam, which is added to Tocala Cotuca Chella. 

He also gave the transit duties at Krishnapuram as well as in the above villages, 
together With the lake, as a Sarvamanyam to the Brahmans. He also determined that 
the following Brahmans should act as the priests, Xc., of the said deity, and that they 
should each enjoy a certain portion of land; viz. 

1 Candy of land to RAmANUJa AcuARya, son of Timana ACHARya, who was of 
the tribe of Gaurama, in the rule of Vikhanus and of the Ya ajus.ik or Yajurveda. 

1 Candy of fand to TimMANACcHARYA, the son of the daughter of RANGAMMA, 
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ELEVENTH INSCRIPTION, 


Written in the old Canarese Language. 





ADORATION be unto SamBru (Siva) who is the lord of Cailés, the chief pillar to 
the foundation of the three worlds called ‘the three Nagaras,” (heaven, earth, and the 
lower world or Pétdla), whose head is encircled with white Chémaras, equalling the 
‘splendour and magnificence of the full moon. 

The deity called Victinrswara (Ganesh), the son of SAMBHU was supposed to 
have lost his head in battle. His mother PARVATI alarmed at the report, induced her 
hasband to search after him, The hody was discovered, but every endeavour to find the 
head proved unsuccessful; SAMBHU in his search happening to meet with the head of an 
Sleplidnt placed it as a substitute on the shoulders of his son. V1GHNESWARA is on this 
account represented with the body of a man bearing the head and probosis of an elephant: 
He was supposed to have been a proficient in all languages and sciences. He was dis- 
tinguished by a symbol of the moon on his head. His body was painted over with a 
composition of oil and red lead, which made him appear like the red clouds of the evening. 
-°) fe dvank up the water of the tanks with his trunk and sprinkled it like a shower on 
the earth. The dignity and splendour of his body equalled the brilliancy and radiance of 
the red sky occasioned by the dust of the earth when stirred up by the hoofs of the cattle 
returning from pasturage in the évening. He protected the good, and his disposition 
was uniformly happy. He watched over LAXMAN MANTRI, the minister of State, who 
possessed every good nnd perfect gift, and who was.accomplishéd in all thé'arts and 
sciences; 

The dust of the feet of LaxMivaRacurye, the priest of LAxMaN MAnTRI, has the 
property of removing the sins of the multitade as the water of the Ganges, which springs 
from the toe of the Almighty VisHNu io his habitation of Vaicantha, and purifies the 
sins of men. 

The minister, LAXMAN Manrri, was the lord of the earth, and the ruler of many 
kings. He resembled Visunu, whose shape is revealed in the Védas, and who sprang 
from the lower world (Pdidéla) in the form of the boar Adivaréham, whose tusk having 
mount Méru for a socket, sustained the whole world. 

May the bud of ‘the lotus, which is in the hand of Lax, the wife of VISHNU, 
containing boundless wealth, be given to Laxman Mantri, The shape of that 
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bud is like the shell, which was used to pour milk into the month of the infant 

_Braum4A, who was born from the navel of Visunu when reclining on Adisésha, the 
thousand mouthed serpent, floating onthe milky sea. BrawMA, the son of VisttNu, 
had a son named ATRI, who is the father of CHANDRA, or the moon, who begat Bupa. 
Pururava, the son of Bupa, had a son called Ayu, who begat NanUSHA. Natusua 
had a son named YayaT1, who begat Yapu, &c. 

The descendants of Chandra, or the moon, where all kings of great fame and renown. 
In the line of Yapu was born Sri SANGAMATBHUMIPATI, who had a son called 
Bouxka Riya, who reigned in the circular or oval world. He was valiant in battle, and 
remarkable for his military acquirements. His younger brother Hart HARA DANDINA- 
RENDRA, however, excelled him in every accomplishment, and was extolled by the kings 
of the earth for his generous and forgiving disposition, which extended not only to 
them but to the seven parts of the earth called Saptadwipa. Harinara Buurina, 
the son of BukKa Riya, was valiant as VISHNU, who modelled the earth. His 
charity and benevolence exceeded that of Naa, Nanusua, NRIGA, BA AGHIRATHA, 
&c., and in consequence his reputation equalled in brilliancy the splendour of the 
full moon. 

He had a son named DevaraJa NARENDRA, who planted the ensigns of victory on 
every side, and who was entitled to use the white umbrella over his head. He banished 
the poverty of the people by his manificence, and by the water of his bounty extinguished 
the heat of their miseries. He was king of kings, and had all the monarchs of the earth 
under his subjection. He was the source of all riches as he was the chief amongst ‘the — 
kings. He possessed a sword like the Vajrayuda in the hand of InpRa, to conquer the 
mountains of his enemies, He was also distinguished for his charitable virtues, which 
shone as bright as a meteor in the sky. This king afforded protection to all his allies by 
giving them assistance in the hour of need against their enemies, 

Deva Riya Buupixa, the fortunate, had two ministers named DHARMADARSA 
and SAVENA, who erected a great number of temples, &c. for charitable purposes, 
and endowed them with villages. The fame of their king was by these means spread 
abroad throughout the earth. 

‘These two ministers had a sister called Sincambu, who was celebrated for her 
virtue as well as beauty. She was an ornament to her sex, and her husband named 


RAmARAsu, of the tribe of Muniswara, or penitents, was loved by the world for his 
excellent qualities. 
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Riwarisu had. five sons named LAXMAN MAnrri, Cnina ManTRI, BakaNa, 
ABUNA and MapaNA, who were esteemed and celebrated in the world, as much as the, 
five wishing trees, called Santana, Calpavrixa, Mandéra, Harichandanaand Puarijéta, 
which grew in the garden of INpRa, the Lord of Paradise. 

Of these five brothers LAXMAN MANTRI was most distinguished for his strength 
and symmetry, which equalled that of Butwa. Tle was valiant and courageous, and 
his fame rose like that of ARJUNA, the third brother of DHARMARAJA or the son of 
Pinpbvu, and like that of DasaraTua, Rama, whose glory was as the moon of the necta- 
rine sea called the womb of Sangamémbu. He was loved by the people and his name 
encreased daily. Laxman Manrrr afforded protection to all his friends as well as 
to strangers, and he constructed a great many lakes and wells. His hand was open and 
generous as the wishing tree Calpavricsham, and so numerous were his charities and 
liberal donations that CARNA, aking famous for these qualities, was entirely forgotten. 

Laxman MAN?rei was minister to the king Deva Riya Bnvupita, and was loved 
by the nobles for his extensive acquirements in literature and the sciences. 

In public or in private he was equally esteemed for his virtues, wealth, greatness, 
generosity, and personal bravery, &c. 

The women who saw LAxmAN ManrRrt, while sitting in the light of the full 
moon in summer, were dazzled by his beauty, and intoxicated with love. 

A great many authors and learned men composed verses, &c., in his praise. 

Tn the dominions of Deva Riya, LAXMAN Mantri was the chief of men and 

excelled the minister of PrAvApa Rupra, called VANAKA, and YOGENDRA in firm- 
ness, wisdom, wit and resources. 

_. One night LaXMAN Manrnrt being aslecp, dreamt that a deity called VINAKA 
appeared before him, having his feet adorned with Andad and Cadam, andhis waist with a 
gold band. He had a crown on his head set with nine sorts of precious stones, and the 
symbol of full moon was placed above the crown. He had four hands, each of which held 
an instrument. The deity addressed Laxman Mawnrri saying, “There is a place 
called Virupaksha, where lasciviousness, revenge, lust, &c. are unknown, which would be a 
pleasant spot for the three principal deities called Hari, (or ViSHNU) Hara (or Stva) 
and HiRANYAGARBHA, or the four-headed god BRAHMA. It is situated in the south 
side of the mountain called Meru, in the middle of the island called Jambudwipa, and 
encompassed by the salt sea called Savana Samudram. Yn the same place there is a river 
ealled Pendkeni, whose waters are like Amritam (nectar), and abound with fish, turtles, 
alligators, &c. On the banks of the river there are many groves composed of mangoe, 

1 
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citron, plantain, limes and other sorts of fruit trees, intermixed with -all sorts of. flowers 
and plants named Malli, Malla, Janji, &c., the abode of nightingales and other beautiful 
birds. This is the holiest spot in the world, where the axe of penance and devotion is 
laid to the root of the vine of sin. In it there is a place called Pumpdtir, to the east of 
which there ia ‘a mountain called Malaydvanta, to the south side of which again there is a 
cave where I recommend you to build my temple.” s 
Laxman MAnrRi in accordance with the injunction of the deity erected a 
temple in which he placed the auspicious VirupAksua Deva with Pirvati, bis wife, 
and their son GANESA or PINAKA on the bank of the river Pampa, to the south side of 


the mountain Malaydvanta, whose glory shall last until the sun and moon pass away. 





TWELFTH INSCRIPTION. 


A Bond of Donation written on the stone near Ranga Mantapam before 
the Temple of the Holy Vinupaxsua. 





May fortune ana victory endure ! 

In the year of Sélivdhana 1430, corresponding to the year Sukla, in Magha Bahula 
Chatardasi, or on the 29th of the moon (in the month of March, 1508.) 

The fortunate, the great king of kings, Parameswara, brave and valiant, happy and 
heroic, KrisHna Mand Riya, while sitting on the throne, presented a village, Singha- 
halli, for the supply of the daily offerings, together with a newly built edifice called 
Ranga Mantapam, and a tower opposite to it, and also a large old tower Jately repaired, 
which is at the first gate. He presented to VirupAksua a Camulam and a Négdnbha- 
ranam set with nine sorts of precious stones: the shape of the former was that of the 
petals of the Témari (lotus) flowers, and of the latter that of a serpent. He also pre- 
sented a large gold plate for the purpose of holding the daily offerings of food, and two 
small plates of the same metal for holding small lights, together with seventy-four other 
plates made with silver. He, who shall not continue the charity, will commit as great a 


sin as if he had slain a cow or Brahman. 


STANZAS. 


T.—The king sitting on the precious throne, dwelling in the city of Vijayanagar, his 
name is extended over the earth. In administering justice he excels the sovereigns 
Nricu, Naua, and NAHUSHA. 
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I1—The virtue of giving is greater than that of continuing a charity. Giving obtains 
heaven, and continuing paradise. 

IIJ.—If a person continue all the gifts of others it is twice better than one of his own, 
should he resume those of others his own wil! be in vaio. 

IV.—-If a person resume his own gifts or those of others he will be born as a mite of 
worm, and live sixty thousand years in dung. 

V.—RimacnanDRa wishes all kings now and hereafter to continue to give in 


charity, because it is a duty appointed to man as the shore is to the sea. 





FOURTEENTH INSCRIPTION. 


_A Bond of Donation written on a stone called Vay in the Temple of 
Madévaswami. 





OBEISANCE to Gant Pati (or GANAPATI*), the general of the army of the deities. 
Fortune and victory ! 
_ Inthe year of Sdlivéhana 1467, corresponding to the year Viswdvasi, in Krishna 
Sudi Tritiya, Guruvéram, or on Thursday the 8d of the moon (in the month of April 1545.) 
The fortunate, the great king of kings, Parameswara, happy, famous, and heroic, 
SapAstya Mand Riva was ruling the world, sitting on the precious stone, holding an 
umbrella over his head when TimmA RaNca, son of VRirTasHA Ranea presented a 
building called Ranga Mantapam or “ public resting place,” with twenty-five partitions 
to thé God Mivniva Deva, (whose temple is in the city of Vijayanagar, at the great 
haar, west of the Metananta). The proceeds thereof are to be appropriated to the 
expence of the daily festivals, drums, flutes, &c., which may be necessary for the pomp 
and splendour of the temple. 
This gift is given by him in the name of his father VALLABHA RANGA and mother 
VENGALOMA, that they may obtain salvation. Let the gift be inviolable until the sun 


and moon shall cease to shine in the world. 





* This is apparently a-mistake for the younger brother of Ganeati named Kaatik is called “ Deva SHexa- 
vatt,” (general of the army of the deities), 
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Transcript of the First Inscription from the Tailanga into the Devanagari character. 





’ aa fefatraz = Taag wie 5 afs & ' A rc} 2 


FATT AACRTC RTT LA ame | afrreaad yagas weary 12 | Btrearcaranc 
wrererttetest 1 tes ararareng wed ferret | 21 sierra t site <i fetter, 
watercatircen: | varie ercefenta ahaa warmanytce Taig | 2) TUT Raat 
er@ramt inmate: | creraaintutig xfaarradaur | o | aarere WIRAAT: WATT 
fret | sretirecmnts aygicatae: | a) waretercarfes carat: | weeageaat 
aRorgrommet tra: Iq) Wifeargreaireanyea wnyem | sega aA 
az |e) fuera atcredteramaatae | atarere ate eis fara wom |<) frag 
wtaure wefeeatinetanrtnarsts  atrafeatadiaarcaltte we aarecat | 1st y 
ertaarer a gca ufcuatfagtiawiataet Stat at fe aarig awa faiaceafee ite, 

Aatehe serach aca cee BHAT ARI — 
aiioafa aaTe 2 sitfetereriate: Se | ETCR Si rere were aT TATE HAS Ta 
(RR 1 AE TS FRC CATA AT: | Wires fesniteecaiiry were |e, ceATA 

S) agreag is: atrrmerrafaaisn | (ea | WER grea 
qaaat qa | Tea qathard utis cree ae) qa | TALAMN ea ae aT 
arat | ureteetratearstt arenpeat | ed) wefsaqirere sarsaqavinfs: | sz 
RATATAT EEE AE: | wemamatarat fay: etreifea | aie aifapn 
famarnratred | Prcrararrdt waa eTaT aaa | ‘afermrafa ae wacighuiwat { 
UTA MRENTRRRETONNANT | SRE AeAMhTTTAfeR | FeMTTAT SY Se 
cerfearaet ti 


fedtada: wed cre a TSF a wWaTlaaS | BlaTErETeae Sara sata ae BEE 
£ 
ats | 
ay wwcstieareneantatsr | aeleeneshrehataiea | 


a ait araet fafemyaniiirarar wearsrarefaetatente yfiraa | waar fet 
anfarfarne2wr7e weutarataterctire a fatfana fate | aearart qatar 
araratercaraaaat fret we wT | Tee Tarawa fraraataahe | 

vicwcwaiia weerereah gavafern Hel aiefteetar) cenaceitar 
fiwiariad sucafenia: @ cathe | 

Sferarndd (geo waa HerTTWe wTeQMATS wT fedtarat ferat gware | 
afte fadttancucrissaaa | fare gaarare wataAT aT: | fafercaatat 
wufeficaind, amtecdtrwateartisdtaa | afersradtay qeaasghe | 
erat ifafaturn ae atefa afer) afafranewit efarefenae | stata 
arg Tareas | 
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Second Enscription, Original in Tailanga Character. 





aaa: | 
SMC A SA ATH AHA S MTA TTT | 

anenfars fra arcaeg | StreramercuasreaTs WaT | | AAMC ae 
Awards | waAaacitare aadteas aa: | R| ata Sahay 
Sarrdadaamaqateaess yas a | a | Srety Aeafe araqgerqearetia 
aTaTeTaTaaag ta: aaTwA eras athe |e) Rrawanfenfitae: desta 
coat | wfataqacacs Feaetiaatrerae | y | conferees aera 
qaqa: | AULaTIAY WecTaHNT | ¢ | fEquTATaMRTNS AAS | Was 
Ste carfefaxerira | © | arerre weer west ferateter | sardaanfimcray 
fra@aa a a |<) wareenifirw frasaat cafieree: aoe: aera: fata 
ufacedtia fret cardia) sqdscurefafrucae area garam waarchaandt 
frufae ascites aa refars | ¢ | Grd srcemcrecafaiareanhs aa: eal STAT 
fread Aer aaa | witcafasetaus se ara fas aval fea FasTH 
fafwarparsfrst arate i 

ates Sifasaracarerar wane: | Usa | TaTTE AaaTA TAT TATA TATT waTeae 
RaQ wag saaersafyes WeaaE AI EMA ETTA waTeszafafer 
fetrrtgirafetarameatastecaia sofesrradg = srameafanraca 
ates vanfaurrcarea game fra qUNcM gy Ta eae eM A HATTSTUTLT 
va qenfetraeaR Statement araufatrii siacasina 
aretafatatimagaraaarsa aaa ama ais fatrsereirsaaitea gaara 
arraferemmanigay erraraqaices esaaary aati fea TATIS TTT 
mafaadsafasteerninadaariames famiratatiataiatiaa Fa0q 
aqtafemnatafaanda Sf aedangesseteire wsatenfifrrs arqst whe 
aguaare qetz afrtaunfrarmfasfiearereaiore ¢ Prawantrate a RAT 
quad 9 dttagaferarca wfgord a ddtagifiadnrgaa 9 aeerqcmarta 
Sfereftanqautd q Taware Magqaferes Weaias ¢ Gace fis 
 Sfrenfeentataar | 





Se 
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Third Inscription, transcribed in the Devanagiri Character. 


SRTATUA TAT eTATT TEA | Resear wes framed 1) Ataarear 
ED ITICECE Ecol aaa: ufcmaa tea ae ETAT weraaatereterea 
cisatqureaciatica fasatidtctanasufaas saa TEaTs fea Hera farsa Sra 
tavanfatianaarafearaa: cartes aaarte fear freniramiafactinata 
waa fraracstanfsanite? wraps: qrareyafasaance WaT AEST 
WAT HR TCA ag Ta aaaraaararsnite fecrsarreay aactrarsacanat 
wa arte ae faravazi Founda eked ATS AAT RTT TTT | 
fagaafa weet qirermraarad | fasrrandtfa afer ferceretre | marty wea 
ae aTeaea etait aa | WARTS TEC ufcaraufafifaacd at | aaa 
fanta arearfg facarecteataztat | STATASTHUTAT aggutaanemedizertar ft 
mararfrcratatacataaa wifaanariar | fartarafeditfaaauctaaa afin 
fea: Brat sat aa fafeufacfoyetacmaque: i aaHaATaaTE: eHefa BiewTAMT 
afrsrareret aifeqearcaterncacafaiir frequendere: | aerrenizrargeraraTe 
fatiuaq: eqrergUTedcrafetafensra ei taareatt: } darsafecrsraaa fre staz 
wmrspacvgnaawanfersnaaaaa | facmcaisht eqns rerasaac: 
TUL LATSATTAT: ATIC HAT: | Tera ferrerairarata fares qwarfeaaran 
araentisanfarcacafe: wfratafadan: | waa aaa RTA TAA ETAT TE 
erararaewars freatanararamadae: | dezarteraarsrta sarfa quae 
a tra Meacrsrfasresn fear facrarwca+¢y: | ameter Tac fara feo 
TNMs aA aT CH aT ATS CAT u Fata fronted 
vanyatants panferaaerts stay BAIT | quairaqaracacieuerainivarat 
aorarqmraufarwatanateHc drat: u wardtarcarehace frauen tears ed raT 
areata: ufasufarmei ears ater | Semiayag fre qucezme maa 
MaTERTC TA frag Ts tquraatrd | frateterafedimaae: sears fag: ant 
fratast want Rreireeareary | ATA PIUMMATYIATT ITS: Alaa war ery 
wa TRIGRECIuitesCra tat \ trend fastest faazts Aq ye gararafasaar 
farafeararenesiterea: | tareraty areackaa fat a faritere: aaadies: 
yaad qutaad Ataat | Get sifacadt aged: eH wat Cefa fase 
fajeatragy: | wn fed feareataefeager ata Pare aT Ss Ree aaC ETT 
meee ft AMAA ETA aa eT TATA TCR TEE | crrtfaarsaisaeagarte faa fax 
<i] WaT TRACT cet eleehae: | Te secs wey fasaazafe: | Stat sea 
TART franferafasa: | IUCR SPCC Oe RIT) " mare wfae at wa fraal 
att weaeafeet wala TaN | Weta jaufiagdteeatatvaas 
azeue a aernerafign framers: | faites wiaitakeisiaiay afer 
aufvafaa hil SSMCTTT A BEUTS: | waufeaed feud @gafarua 
Sr rniceee ce ei eet wen 
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Fourth Tuseription. 


whens quan fetanediguufafatessues | 
PMS ALITA 


Rare | trea lace fray aac ATs | SSraramecreaerearr TAS | RATATAT 
qaravarefafacrrd | agaanarga efcarfa a ysae 1 afm Arewarg aa marae 
wae | aatataargaaaaaraae: i aeetraaeintcgaeslarare: TaTe Te 
wanqastscrafeaifapa: | AMBASa ya va Wasas saris: faat meme g Ode 
Safran: Aeaaritaa: | ada Saatarhale jt famarata: | Rat ZaRy aeraaT TAT 
a | aaeygarattatractataarTe: | waters Rifsed aA | wararaa 
arafaaifenraaat facta (aaa ve wat aafaaat Meaataca | yaragartata 
fafa Gaprect wre yf wfeaqeraTateert WMATA yateautrmtrefatea 
mitearetin Set Sefeqaes afegaaATaraTe | bl CLES ILS AGELESS) 
Paras frerayawsy arfaaraddran & Ras | TeareeyTaacerataarasy | Sz 
Racal eaatdeates | RACTALS TAT aerarcat at fasta wera sftarard wet 
al afafanaaaria tis ate | WT aRaayas acta fanat ug tirana afient 
faa faxanraaeqaareaea | ae Frat wo ore cate wawcraa aaa Perea 
TOR aantaeuté aifa fart aaa | BATA cA VATA Teta fasta qa 
Suiint wafas facet wed Srearitq) faferqaaara waa quatere 
caer aed zat fafa | quutegarararerarta % jrata Srenfayanaaretd eit Aw | 
fercarsftararents Si: armeatstte fara | earica afatarrenaifacattca | aetoa 
fraat waaqarfss wear | stat Heels yaercradiaat | 

utatdwe fesrerane cafeterarer ate frei fac STATA aTATTAMAT TAT 
way) MSAargacreafrgcya Somtreamerwciyretareer eT TAT Ew Z arse 
wrey araTRTAT ATE ore Fe a sifaeuradaara starreeiingcty ame Beetst 
7 ater) sae fart wea efcutseras Gua w MCT qaTR weaafe audits 
ay wae | jaw aasar sala afataanig qatar aa faaaE aaSTeTA 
arfewara | Tara aaa herr aA eaTaRI UL 
fem afearqa | rere foram uatarenaarsiaey anrairts nefataars 
faatated aAaA | UAT fecaracunti GayRN Trees FAT Pane aaantz 
ww dasinerardta | Wiss aaa fafag Ee RCEH wife | afer aaa feed fafa 
RR fea way Tarra sierencrra eta fi | fafa afd fats ite weTeae y 
ait we udaa wear fad cea wafers ga quifexaagiiaa: TIM! | WaT 
aut wayarata agama EE! aIeweyaeeat a Hae Pay aalt AT || want 
araaa cyaxts wat faq eniqerta arareargemg argue oar sata: \ aut 
waenlaaag ufatafraatuStrenar faut) saree Feuae as AEA aTaaaE 
atafaataafag afet dsarfaadiag | sta Tae ETT | 
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aidttitetreemnamaac ere MEsadaaatragTe Baa a | 
_ Famty Hate waqareatia araretaraaraeraz ty anafadamaranta atta l 
feed wit mfiteds: Reaysfefrcemits: | wfatwarcwaisdmachintea 
Wag: | Trt feesrEeR aaa | Ae TMeANTTTaNaAT: | Hac CaTaT 
Temes Hea) Wareisiits xerfefreethaa: | arerererercisrsrasafrahehe: | 
eirdantiadicratt: Gai wa: | Gare Mfrs franz cafeieretia: ars: 
aura: fafantrcuttra frat eardta | spenscurfatrucnearera sare aren 
aairfearfafre seeiae tet ate y yy xefarsdtiafernfrgerfray 
aratrereieradatran fea Farrer yeaa y fear eee a Ca TTT POTS TAS TATRA 
mMencaMcaMTMTAeatcat Tages wfeyqgeaiia waufaTaKeITR 
wa fafearrrnta aeafafaaitnga Siarata aremearanatsa waa 
ufeaenfaafsananqeaasiaaa aaa watgatsara aa fafersufaqeara 
waa aatfrarcerendzaa faferecaigia aacqetiraa fata font fir 
ane feeretareg wea arataiga fafa AEE YTMACMTTTAT 
are sifrerenfrare fratifiaaartage Caqerraamias afer apc 
fosrara Saene fitrarraae fata faceraarraag aarti aaa ict CY 
arora Cast ifrefuamas Sry Fea vatearcaqar veaaaM afecaata 
aatrra fee BALI wrertafatercrar TERA SATA | 
MAAN M TUT SATA SRT Tass AA TATA falrhr-VF | Bars 
Raa lseAATT TAMACEL WarrSzarafoeeayrs AT ATA: y 


(The rest of the Inscriptions, being in the Tailanga and Canarese 
language and characters, for which type are not readily procurable in 
Calcutta, are omitted ; the translations being thought sufficient to explain 
their purport.) 


I. 


ANALYSIS OF THE DULVA, 


A PORTION OF THE 


TIBETAN WORK ENTITLED THE KAH-GYOR, 


By Mr. ALEXANDER CSOMA KOROSI, 


SICULO-HUNGARIAN OF TRANSYLVANIA. 


THE great compilation of the Tibetan Sacred Books, in one hundred 
volumes, is styled Ké-gyur or vulgarly Kéu-gyw (Q9Q'Q31, bhuh-hgyu) 
i.e. “translation of commandment ;” on account of their being translated 
from the Sanscrit, or from the ancient Indian language, (@axN3, reyagar 
shad), by which may be widerstood the Pracrita or dialect of Magadha, 
the principal seat of the Buddhist faith in India at the period. 

Thése Books contain the doctrine of SHixya, a Buddha, who is 
supposed by the generality of Tibetan authors to have lived about one 
thousand years before the beginning of the Christian cra. They were 
compiled at three different times, in three different places, in ancient India. 
First, immediately after the death of Sn&xva; afterwards, in the time of 
Asnoxa a celebrated king, whose residence was at Pataliputra, one hundred 
and ten years after the decease of SHAKYA. And, lastly, in the time of 
KanisKa, a king in the north of India, upwards of four hundred years 
from Suixya; when his followers had separated themselves into eighteen 
sects, under four principal divisions, of which ‘the names both Sanscrit 


and Tibetan, are recorded.* 





* See p. 25 in the Life of SHAkyA, in the Ad-gyur collection, 
L 
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The first compilers were three individuals of his (Sa{xya’s) principal 
“disciples. “ Updit” (in Tib. “ Nye’-vkr-Axnor”) compiled the “ Vinaya 
7 Sitram” (Tib. Dul-vé-do); Ananpa (Tib. “ Kun-dofvo") the Sutrantah 
‘Tib. the Do class); And “ Kfsuyara” (Tib. “ Hor-srune”) the Prajnyd- 
pévamité (Tib. Sher-cl’hin). These several works were imported into 
Tibct, and translated there between the seventh and thirteenth centuries 
of our era, but mostly in the ninth. The edition of the Ké-gyur in the 
Asintic Society's possession appears to have been printed with the very 
wooden types that are mentioned as having been prepared in 1731 of the 
last century ; and which are still in continual use, at Svar-Chang, a large 
building or monastery, not far from Teshi-lun-po, (Ayana ay, bhva- 
shis lhnn-po.) 
The Ké-gyur collection comprises the seven following great divisions, 
which are in fact distinct works. 
I. Dul-vé, g3aR, (Sans. Vinaya) or, “ Discipline,” in 13 volumes. 
Il. Sher-ch’ hin, 82°84, (Sans. Prajnydpdramita) or, “ Trausecndental 
Wisdom,” in 21 volumes. 
WI. P’hal-cW’hen, eyd4, (Sans. Buddha-vata sanga) or, “ Bauddha 
Community,” in 6 volumes. : 
IV. D,hou-séts, saaagaN, (Sans. Ratnakita) or, “ Gems heaped 
up,” in 6 volumes. 
V. Do-dé, ae"®,* (Sans. Stitrania) “ Aphorisms’ or Tracts, in 30 
volumes. 
VI. Nydng-das, 35°Q5N, (Sans. Nirvina) “ Deliverance from pain,” 
in 2 volumes. 
VIT. Gyud, 85, (Sans. Tantra) “ Mystical Doctrine, Charms,” in 22 
volumes, forming altogether exactly one hundred volumes. 
The whole Ké-gyur collection is very frequently «alluded to under the 
name, Jé-not-sum, ayyaya, in Sanserit Zripitahdh, the ‘free vessels 
or repositories”, comprchending under this appellattou—ist. The Dulea.— 


2ndly. The Do, with the P’hal-ch’hen, Kon-schs, Nyangdas and the Gyut. 
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—3rdly. The Sher-ch,hin, with all its divisions or abridgments. This triple 
division is expressed by these names: 1. Duled, (Sans. Vinaya). 2. Do, 
(Sans. Sitra). 3. Cihos-non-pa, ®wavary, (San. Abhidharméh.) This 
last iy expressed in Tibetan also by Non-pa-dsot, adaryrais, by Yun, 
wa, and by Mu-mo. arar, It is the common or vulgar opinion that the 
Dulva is a cure against cupidity or lust; the Do, against iracundy or 
passion ; and the Cl’hos-non-pa, against ignorance. 

The Dutvi, 3qq, Sans. Vinaya, which will form the subject of the 
present analysis, treats generally on the religious Discipline or Education 
of religious persons. The following are the subdivisions of this Work : 

1, Dul-vd-zhi,* (Q3umng,) Sans. Vinaya-Vastu. Eng. “The basis 
of discipline or education,” in 4 volumes. 

2. So-sor-Char-pé-do, (WNvaxxyay,) Sans. Pratimoksha Sttra. 
Eng. “ A Sfitra on emancipation,” in 30 leaves. 

3. Dul-vé-ndm-pdrjet-pé,  (Q3zrmsaryx'Qisy,) Sans. Vinaya  vi- 
bhaga., Eng.,‘‘ Explanation of education”, in 4 volumes. 

4. Gé-long-mé-so-sor-Chur-pe-do, (SRO AE YN arySay,) Sans. 
Bhikshuni pratimoksha Stra, Bug. “A Sitra on cmancipation for the 
Priestesscs or Nuns,” in 36 leaves. 

5. Gé-long-mé-dul-va-nam-par-jet-pa, (RAR Bra Qeo PHY YL QU 'Y,) 
Sans. Bhikshuni Vinaya vibhiga. Eng. « Explanation of the discipline or 
education of the Pricstesses or Nuns,” in 1 volume with the preceding tract. 

6. Dul-rva-phrdu-ts hiys-hyi-zhi, (aswayy dada) Sans. Vinaya 
Ashudraka Vastu. Fug. “ Miscellancous minutize concerning religious disci- 
pline,” in 2 volumes. . 

7. Dul-vé-zhung-limd,  (qgwaagnaa,) Sans. Vinaya Ultara 
grautha. Eng. “The chief text book (or the last work of the Dulva 


class) on education,” in 2 volumes. 





* In these names the mute letters of the Tibetan are omitted for facility of pronunciation : 
those who can consult the original names will readily supply them where the exact orthogra- 
phy is required. In other places, where a roman letter precedes a syllable in italics, or vice 
versa, such initial will be understood to be mute. 
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Some make only four divisions of the whole Dulvé, thus, in Sanscrit— 

<1. Vinaya Vastu. 2. Pratimoksha Sitra and Vinaya vibhaga. 3. Vinaya 

kshudraka Vastu, and 4. Vinaya Uttara grantha. And this division is cal- 

Ned Lung-dé-shi, (a0'34,) the four classes of precepts. But in the col- 
lection with the Society the subdivision is as exhibited above. : 

Under this title “ Dulva” (Q3¢%,) there are thirteen volumes marked 
with the thirteen first letters of the Tib. Alphabet (irom ™—x,) On each 
leaf, on:the margin of the left side, whence the lines begin, this title is 
expressed ; then follows the letter, under which the volume is registered, 
accompanied by the number of that leafin words, thus—aQ3qq, 1, 483i, i.e. 
the Dulvé class, the KG or first volune, first leaf, 

On the first page are scen three images representing Suixya with his 
son on his left, and one of his principal disciples on his right, with these 
sentences or inscriptions below them—“ thup-drdng-la namo,” salutation 
to the prince of Munis—* Shiérihi-pulu-namo,” salutation to the son of 
Sukerwa, syra-gehen-hdsin-la-ndmo,” salutation to GrRacunn pfx (or 
Lkuvta, in Sanscrit.) 

The titles of the great divisions of the K4h-gyur, and of some parti- 
cular works, are frequently entitled both in Sanserit and Tibetan, as in 
the example just given Smz-y5'3, reya-gar-skad-du, (in the Indian or 
Magadha language, or Sanscrit Vinaya rastu.)~Bod-skaddu, and lastly 
in the Tibetan language hdud-va-gzhi, a3anq'ng, “the basis of religious 
discipline.” 

After the title of the work, follows the “salutation to the three holy 
ones,” in Tibetan, thus—Dhon-Meh’hog-Qsum-la-p'hyag-Hes hal-lo, which 
in Sanscrit is expressed elsewhere thus— Namo Ratna Traydya, and means 
exactly what is above expressed. Then follows a special salutation to 
Suixya, in one sléka, of which the meaning is this—“ He that has cut off 
entirely all bonds (of human affection), has overcome the determinists 
(Sans. Tirthika, Tih. Mu-stegs-chan,) ‘and has really subdued the devil 
with all his hosts, he has found the supreme perfection (Bodhisatwa,) 
T adore him.” 
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I proceed now to take a view of the contents of the several divisions of 
the Dulva class. ; 

The first, Tib. H,dud-va-Q,zhi (Sans. Vinaya vastu,) “basis of educa- 
tion,” consists of several treatiscs on the disciplining of those religious 
persons who became followers of Suixva, and entered into the religious 
order of that Buddha or Sage. Besides many others,. seventeen such 
treatises are contained in the first four volumes of the Dulva class. The 
contents may be conveniently arranged with reference to the volume of the 
class, and the leaf of that volume, in which they are found. 

™, or first volume of the Dulvé class. 

On the second leaf the subjects of the Essays in this class are ex- 
pressed in two slékas, the meaning of which is this—1. The entering into 
the religious order. 2. Confession or general supplication. 3. Prohibition 
or censure of immoral actions. 4. The passing of the summer at a certain 
place. 5. Leather, hide or skin. 6. Medicament, garments or clothes. 
8.. Mat. 9. Kaushdmbi, (a city). 10. Works. 11. Dmarser-chan. 12. The 
inward man. 13, Alteration. 14. The omission or leaving off of the 
celebration of the feast of confession. 15. Bedding and furniture. 16, Dis- 
puting. -17. The causing of divisions amongst the priests. 

The contents of the first article are thus specified —‘ Shérihi-bu,” or 
the son of Suiamh. Mustegs-chan, or Tirthika (a determinist 1) Two young 
priests or monks. The murder of an Arhen. One with a maimed hand, 
&c. or all these contents ure reduced thus—the son of SufriKi (Sans. 
Shériputra) ; holy order ; ordination, or consecration of priests. 

Nye-s,pe (Sans. Upase’na) and other bands of religious persons adopt 
the doctrine of SHixya, become his disciples, and follow him whithersoever 
he goes. 

From leaf 2 to 10 is related how the kings of Anga (or Angadha) and 
Magadha, made incursions into the territories of each other with troops 
composed of such as fought from elephants, horses, chariots, and on foot, 


when Suikya was not yet descended from the paradise of the gods. 
M 
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“The king of Anga (whose capital was Champa)-conquers Papma 
CHHEN-PO, the king of Magadha (whose capital was Réjagriha) and makes 
him his tributary ;—-haughty expressions of the king of Anga in his letter 
to Papa caHEN-bo ;—-the officers of this monarch advise him to surren- 
der to the king of Anga, and repeat before hima siéka, to this meaning— 
“When one’s kingdom and life are both in danger, one should have most 
care for one’s life++for on consideration it will be evident that one may 
find another kingdom but not another life.” The king of Anga. keeps 
afterwards Magadha, for several years, in subjection, and his publicans, or 
tax-yatherers, make great exactions there. 

An earthquake and a great light are stated to occur at the descent of 
Sxixya, when he enters the womb of his mother, (leaf 4,) and again at his 
birth ;—-names of the four kings in the four capitals of central India, and 
ef: their. sons, that were born at the same time with Saixya ;—why such 
names were given to those young princes, (leaf 5.) 

In Magadha the young prince born to “ Papa cH’HEN-po” is called 
in Tib. “ Qzugs-chan-snying-po” (Sans. Vimbasdra) ;—why so called ;—his 
eight.nurses (Sans: DdAdiri), two for holding him in their laps, two for suck- 
ling him, two for cleansing him, and two for playing with him, There 
were born in Magadha at the same time with this prince the sons of five 
hundred oflicers. 

 Vimpaskrs, when grown up is well practised in all arts, whence his 
surname (leaf 5-6) in Tib. “ Bzo-sbyangs,” (Saus. Shrentka or Shrenya.)— 
He takes notice of the tax-gatherers of the king of Anga, prohibits them 
from collecting any further tribute in Magadha.—They have recourse 
to the father of the young prince, who permits to continue gathering the ~ 
tribute or tax in the same manner as before. Afterwards the young prince, 
finding them again collecting the taxes, menaces them, and orders them 
to cease absolutely from all tax-gathering. They go to the king of Aaga, 
tell him how they have been treated by the young prince of AMagadnra, and 
repeat before him.a sldAa of this meaning, “ As long aga tree is young it 
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‘ 


can be cut off with the nails of the fingers ; when it has grown large it is 
difficult to cut it down even with a hundred axes.” The king of Anga 
sends his envoys or messengers to the king of Magadha, and demands of 
him that the young prince, tied by the neck, should be sent to him ;—~ 
an answer is returned to him ;—-they both prepare for war. 

The king of Magadha appoints his son commander of the army. 
Vinpaskra summons those five hundred sons of officers that were born at 
the same time with him ;—acquaints them with his own circumstances ;—tells 
them that he is resolved to make war against the king of Anga ;—appoints 
them his officers. They all cheerfully engage in his cause, aud assure him 
that his’ circumstances will: be their own. The prince utters a sldka, of 
which the meaning is this: “ In whose house there is renown and glory (or 
a sacred person) it must be defended by all means. When honor is lost all 
is gone; as when the-nave of a wheel is broken, the spokes are of no 
use.” Theofficers assure him of their attachment to him in these words: 
“where your feetare there are our heads.” He assembles the four kinds of 
troops. His father expresses his wonder at the great number of his son’s 
army—thence Vimpasara’s surname “the kimg that las many troops.” 
Since the king of Anga had yet more troops than he himself—he causes 
him to be slain by a stratagem. He occupies afterwards the whole of 
Anga, and takes up his residence at Champa till the death of his father. 
Afterwards he makes his residence at Rdjagriha, and this Vimpasira is 
represented in the Dulva as the king of Magadha im the time of Suixva, 
whom he greatly esteemed, honored, and patronized. 

From leaf 10. A young Brahman from Magadha, or Central India, 
travels towards the south of India, searching after mysteries or the Tantrika 
doctrine. He goes to a celebrated Brahman ;—is well received by him ;— 
general reflections on the character of the people in the east, south, west and 
north of India. Praise bestowed on Central India, (leaf 10-11.) Many wish 
to see it. A celebrated Brahman goes with the former to Rédjagriha ;- -pays 
there a visit to the king ;~—desires to dispute with any one of the brahmans 
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in Magadha ;—the king calls on a certain (QNAS-LEN-GYI-nU) brahman of 
Nalada, a learned man who overcomes him in a dispute ; theking is greatly 
satisfied with it, makes him a donation of Naladv, his native place or town ; 
(leaf 13.) He returns to Nalada ;—marries ;—after nine months his wife is 
delivered of a son, who is named “ Srov-rines’ "—why so—is entrusted to 
eight nurses, (leaf 13.)—when grown up, is well instructed in all the 
arts and sciences, (leaf 14,) in the Rigeéda, Yajurvéda, Sdmaveda, 
Atharvaveda, &c. Afterwards his wife is delivered of a daughter, who 
having eyes like those of the Shdriké bird, is called Sufrrxf—she is 
instructed in the letters,—overcomes her brother in a dispute. 

Again, a certain Brahman desirous to be acquainted with the Tantrika 
doctrine, or with mysteries,—travels from Central India towards the south ‘ 
~~is instructed there in the Lokdyata system, by a learned Brahman’ “ Skar- 
rcyau” (Sans. Tis’Hya.) Reflections on the characters of the people of 
the four corners of India, and the praise of Central India, (in the same 
terms as above.) This Skar-rcyau wishing to visit Central India, succes- 
sively gocs to Rdjagriha,—pays there a visit to the king,—requests him 
for his patronage, and expresses his wish for disputing with any learncd 
Bralman,—the king calls on “ QNaAs-LEN-Gy1-BU” of Nalada (or Nalanda). 
Skar-rcyau defeats him in a dispute, and he is consequently deprived 
of Nalada, which village is conferred by the king to his successful adver- 
sary ;--the former is much grieved, and is about to leave Nalada, and go 
to another place—when Sxar-reyat cedes one half of his ineome to 
him, that he might remain there ;—he accepts of it, remains, and gives his 
daughter.to Skar-xeyau for his wife. 

Leaf 18. Srop-rincs, the brother of Suferi, travels towards the 
south of India to learn the Lokdyata philosophical system. Asa layman 
he is not admitted to hear that philosophy ;—he enters into the religious 
order of the Kun-tu-rgyu (going every where) Sans. Parivrdjaka,—will 
not cut his nails till he has learned that philosophy,—thence he is surnam- 
ed afterwards, Sen-nrixgs (he with long nails, or the long nailed.) 
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Leaf 19. Sukerkh enters into a dispute with her husband, Sxkar- 
RGYAL: she is overcome. She becomes pregnant with a child of won- 
derful character,—her dreams,—explication of her dreams. She disputes 
again: with her husband—now she overcomes him; this is attributed 
to the wonderful child in her womb ;—she is delivered of that child ;—it has 
severat tokens on his body of being imbued with extraordinary qualities. 
After the name of his father, he is called Nvr’-rcya, (Sans. Upatis’hya) ; 
after that of his mother, Su{riK’s son (Sans. Shériputra, Tib. Shdrihi-bu) 
(leaf 20.) His qualifications in all the branclies of science, and the practices 
of the brahmans. He excels his father in understanding the true mean- 
ing of the text of the ancient brahmanical works, (leaf 21.) 

From leaf 22. The history of Monvcaar-cyi-svu, or Méngal-gyi-bu 
(Sans. Mavearyana). His father’s name, residing place and rank. He 
(the father) marrics,—desirous to have a son,—addresses his prayers to all 
sorts of gods :—at last he obtains one :—sagacity of women with child in 
distinguishing: whether that child be 2 male or female ;—precautions which 
the minister takes with respect to the dict of his wife,—tastes and savours 
of meat and drink enumerated :—she is delivered of a child with a perfect 
body ;—the child is called “ Lap-born,’—why so? and also “ Méngalyana,” 
and why so? Hence he is called sometimes, Tib. Pdng-skyés, Lap-born, 
Sans. “ Kolita,” sometimes Tib. Mohugal-gyi-bu, Sans. Mongalyana, one 
of the Méngol family or race. His nurses, his education, his qualifications 
in all the sciences and practices of the brahmans, (leaf 24.) He surpasses 
his father in understanding the true meaning of the ancient works. He is 
entrusted with the instruction of 500 young brahmans in reading the 
brahmanical works. How they pass the time when they arc not reading. 
The two masters or teachers Nye’-rcyan (Sans. Upatis‘uya) and Panc- 
skyes (Sans. Korrra) acquire great renown by their disciples,they are 
desirous to sce each other. The first is very ingenious or intelligent, the 
latter very rich. Their parents will not permit them to go and see each 


other. They meet at the occasion of a festival at Rédjagrika, whither they 
N 
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were sent by their parents. They sit near to each other. Their behaviour 
during the several exhibitions of spectacles;—thcir mutual addresses, after 
the shows are over ;—their answers, cach in a single stanza, (leaf 28.) They 
acquire an affection for cach other; cager to acquire knowledge, they 
resolve.to cnter into some religious order. Pang-sxves begs his parents 
to permit him to take the religious character; he is not permitted. His 
parents, his relations, his coetaneons friends use several arguments to 
dissuade him from his purpose ; they cannot prevail on him. He will ab- 
solutely not partake of any repast until he is permitted. At last he obtains 
his parents’ leave, gocs to Nulada to meet there “Nvpl-rGyar,” who very 
easily obtains his parents’ leave to take the religions character ;—reflections 
thereupon by Pana-skyes (leaf 33.) They proceed together to Adjugriha, 
where about that time there are supposed to have been six celebrated 
teachers, the masters of six schools of different principles (whose names 
both Sanscrit and Tibetan are on record). Successively they go before 
each of them, address them each in these terms: ‘ Master? (shes-ldan, 
knowing) what is the method of your doctrine! what advice do you give 
to your pupil? what is the fruit of an honest lite? (or of good moral 
practices) what are the benefits thereof?’ Each master addresses 
them thus: Brahman-sons! and cach tells them his own opinion or prin- 
ciples :—they are with none of them satisfied: they make on each their 
reflections in the same terms, in one stanza, the meaning of which is this: 
“He is an ill minded, wrong teaching, and mean fellow, although. he is 
celebrated for a master: if his own professed principles are such, what 
are those which le does not profess.” They leave them with disdain .or 
contempt, on account of their gross atheistical priacipies. (The names and 
philosophical principles of those six teachers or masters may be seen, from 
leaf’ 33 to 40 of the 4, or first volume of the Dulva.) 

Leaf 40. They become afterwards the pupils of “ YAnG-pac-ray aL- 
va-cHaN.” He entrusis them with the instruction of his five hundred 


disciples. In his sickness, these two young bralunans make cyery effort 
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to assist him. The cue attends on him, the other seeks after’ medicaments. 
' The cause of his smiling once. He tells them the birth of SHixva, and 
that he has become a saint or Buddha. We advises them to become his 
disciples, but not to mention their caste and fumily name, but leaving off 
every pride, to practise good morals before him, if they wish to find the 
food of immortality (Tib. Bdud-rist, Sans. Amrita.) Leaf 41. A 
stanza on the instability of human things: “ All gathered treasures, will 
end in want; the end of those on high is downfall; the end of meeting is 
separation or parting; the end of being alive is being dead (or is death).’-— 
He dies—they burn his body decently, and mourn for him. They are 
convinced that their deceased master has been a sage, and that he had 
found the food of immortality. They regret much that he has not com- 
municated it to them. They both make a law among themselves, that 
whichever should find first the amrita should communicate it to the other. 
The circumstances of their afterwards becoming disciples of SHixya. 
He. declares them the first pair of his principal disciples,—Nve/-r@yvaL 
(Sukrini-sv, or Sufrapwatr) “the chief of the ingenious or intelligent,” 
and Pine-sxyres (Moncar-cyr-sv, or Monvcar-cvyi-re, Sans. AMonga- 
fyana) “ the chief_of those that make miracles or prodigies or illusory 
spectacles.” ‘ 

Leaf 42. Sufxya declares that his privation and austerities, during 
the course of six years, were to no effect; he could not find what 
he sought for. He refreshes himself with substantial food, recovers his 
vigour, gives himsclf to meditation, and arrives at perfection, or becomes 
a Buddha. On the request of Brana, the god, he goes to Varanasi, per- 
forms there his first religious course, teaches his doctrine first to five 
men, who had been formerly his attendants. Afterwards he disciplines 
there fifty young persons of high descent;—ordains and consecrates them, 
(leaf 43.) At other different places he finds many other disciples ;-—-goes to 
Rajagriha. Theking of Magadha(Vopask&ra) offers him a residing place 


in a grove (called Arad Sagrm yay MP NaN, hod-mahi-ts hal. bya.ka-lan- 
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da-hahi-gnas. Sans. Venu-vanam Kalandaké nivdsa.) It is there that 
the above described Nye’-rcyat and Paxc-sxyes become his disciples. 

Leaf 44-45. Enumeration of several qualifications of SHixya—his 
secing and knowing all things. The method he used in bringing to his 
doctrine or faith the before mentioned two young brahmans ;—farther circum- 
stances thereof, (leaf 45-50.) 

Having been told by one of Sudkya’s disciples that he teaches in this 
manner: ‘What things are they that arise from causes, and what are 
the causés of their existence and of their cessation?*. these young 
brahmans are much pleased with, and go to, him, to become his disciples, 
leaf 50. Rumours at Raagriha upon hearing that the two principal disciples 
of YANG-DAG-RGYAL-VA-CHAN have become the followers of Suixya. 

Leaf 51.  Kuyrv-reyu Sen-rincs (a brahman learned in the 
Lokdyata philosophical system) pays a visit to SHAxya ;—is very impatient 
at first,—afterwards, being convinced by Suixya of his wrong principles, he 
yields, and begs him to receive him into his order, leaf 57.—Terms used 
by the new comer and by the master at entering and at receiving one into 
the religious order. 

Leaf 58-65. On the enquiry of the priests, how it came that “Suf- 
RIHI-BU possesses such admirable talents ?—Suikya tells them his religious 
and moral merits in his former generations. Leaf 65.—Likewise, he tells 
them those of MonucaL-cyi-bu. 

Leaf 68. Suikya commits to the assembled body of the priests the 
power of receiving neophytes into his religious order, and to ordain 
priests when qualified. Many inconveniences arising from there being no 
Head or President in the congregation of the priests ;—regulations for 
electing two principals (Mi’han-po), and five sorts of teachers (Slob-Dpon 
vulgo Lobon.) Rules to be observed. Instruction how to perform the rites 





* Ye dharméd hetu prabhavd, hetu teshin TATHAGATO hyavadat—Teshan cha yo nirodha, 
evam vadi MAHA SRAMANAS.—Of this formula, which is found on most of the images of 
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and ceremonies at the teceiving and ordaining of the priests. Terms used 
at that occasion. 

What sorts of men may be received into the religious order, and 
admitted to become priests. Questions to which a new comer must answer 
directly. Names of several diseases and sores, leaf 79. Persons infected 
with, or stbject to those maladies are prohibited from admission into the 
order. Several rules respecting the conduct of religious persons. 

_ Leaf 91. A priest should not abuse any one (in words) even 
when himself abused ; should not become angry when irritated ; should not 
beat when beaten; nor rail when railed. 

Leaf 92. Enumeration of several things which a religious person or 
priest may not do without having previously asked the principal's and the 
teacher's leave. 

Leaf 102. Su{kva having passed the three months of .the summer 
in the grove near Rdjagriha, will make a tour to the hills towards the 
south. He makes known to the priests, that whoever likes may go with 
him. Excuses of the priests, both of the old and young, for not being 
able to accompany him. Cause or reason why but a few disciples were 

now with hin. 

Leaf 104. How any Mu-stegs-chan (Sans. Tirthika) may be admitted 
into the religious oprder.of Suixya. Regulations thereupon. 

Leaf 108. No priest is to be ordained that is below twenty years of 
age. © Reasons thereof. 

Leaf 109. Noone shall be received into the religious order below 
fifteen years of age. Indecent conduct of two young priests or students. 

Snixya at Shravasti in Kosala. The story of two slaves or servants, 
who successively had been received into the religious order of SHAKYA. 
Leaf 110-113. No slaves are to be admitted into that order. 

Leaf 113-115. Stories of two persons who, being in debt, had taken 
the religious character. Snixya prohibits the admission into the religious 


order of any one who is in debt. 
i oO 
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Leaf 115. The story of a young man who, having run away from his 
parents, had entered into-the religious order. SH{xva refuses to admit 
any one into that order without the consent of his parents. Regulations 
thereupon. 

Leaf 116. The story of a young person who had heen received into 
the religious order of Suaxva by ahigh pricst. Resolution—not to receive 
any one without the consent of the whole congregation of the pricsts. 

Leaf’ 118-121. The story of a sick person; no sick man is to be 
received into the religious order. Every new comer to be questioned as to 
the state of his health. 

Leaf 121. Sukkyain the Nyagrodha Vihar, near Capila (Ser-skya, 
in Tibetan.) Great lamentation of the women of Capila, upon their fathers 
husbands, brothers, &c. taking the religious character and leaving their 
houses. Zas-Gtsanc-ma’s (Sans. Sudhoddna, the father of SHixya,) com- 
plaint before Su{xya. He again prohibits their receiving any one into 
the religious order without the consent of his parents, and orders that they 

. should always ask first whether a candidate has leave from his parents, 
except in cases of those, who have come from a far country. Leaf’ 123. 

Leaf 123-127. The story of Kun-Dcau-vo’s (Sans. Awanpa) sister’s 
two children. How they were encouraged to read and study diligently. 

Leaf 127-133. Several births according to one’s moral or religious 
merits, described by SuAxya,—applied to the beforementioned students or 
young monks. 

Leaf’ 133. The wonderful cffects of Suixya’s smiling. Reasons 
thereof. Order prohibiting the seduction of nuns or of priestesses by the 
monks or priests. 

Leaf 136. A man passing clandestinely some time amongst the priests, 
without having been admitted regularly, is made acquainted with their doc- 
trine and religious practices. His reflections thereupon. Scandals arising 
therefrom. Su{xva’s order for ejecting or expelling him, and not to suffer 
afterwards any one to cohabit clandestinely with the priests. Leaf 138. 
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Leaf 138-1389. .Safkkya at Mnyan-yod (Sans. Shrévasti, in Kosaln). 
Several kinds of men of doubtful sex, or of hermaphrodites (Tib. Mdéning). 
Prohibition against receiving any such into their religious order. They 
should always ask when receiving a newcomer whether he is a Méning. 

Leaf 139. Suaxyaat Shrdévasti. The story of an illusory serpent. 
(Tib. Klu, Sans. Néga). 

Leaf 142. Prohibition against receiving into the religious order any 
illusory man (Sprud-pd.) Thenceforth they shall always ask when 
admitting one into the religious order, whether he is a Sprud-pa.—Five 
kinds of natural Négas ;—the rest all illusory ones. 

Leaf 143-145. Good services rendered by an illusory Néga, to seve- 
ral religious persons. The priests should distinguish an illusory monastery 
from a real one, and not resort to such places. 

Leaf 147. Sukkya forbids the giving religious instruction to any one, 
unless asked; except when onc is invited to a public entertainment. 

Leaf 147-163. The story of Dos-Hovuy-Hrs’n0. His birth—his 
beautiful body—his becoming the attendant of SHirimi-sv—his accom- 
plishments—his accompanying five hundred merchants to the sea—his great 
services and religious instructions to many. Marvellous stories of 
Nagas, &c. 

Leaf 163. The way of the ancient sages discovered by SHAkya, 
illustrated by a parable. Description of that way or method. 

Leaf 167, Doe-Hovun-Ifts’xo returns to Suixya—presents _ his 
converts, they are received by him into his religious order—the great 
perfection they acquire afterwards by their assiduity -and earnest 
endeavour, 

Leaf. 168. At the request of Dor-Hpun-Hrs’Ho, Sakxya 1 
what have been the actions in former lives of several individuals who 
had found deficient in virtue, and monsters of iniquity. 

Leaf 170. Again, on the request of the priests in a body, Sui 
relates the religious and moral merits of Dor-Hpun-H1s'Ho. 
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Leaf 172. The story of “ Kiv-Gznon-nvu-Spruc-pa-Hon -srunc” 
(Sans. Kasuyara). An ancient Buddha, living at Varanasi, instructs his 
disciples where to perform their meditations; and advises them to live 
such a chaste and pure life that they may not repent it afterwards. The 
disciples of Suixya will imitate those of Kisuyara in performing’ their 
meditations—they commit many excesses ;—restrictions and prohibitions 
thereupon. 

Leaf 175. Suikya at Mnyan-yod (Sans. Shrdvasti) A Mu-steégs-chan 
monk (Sans. Ttrthika) once, on the 14th of the month, on the confession 
day of the Buddhists, enters into their Vihar, admires their furniture and 
the mode of living, and says: “The Buddhists excel us in furniture (or 
household stuff) and in good fare; but we excel them in religion and 
good morals.” —To enjoy both in their proper places he purposes to make 
profession of both religions ;—is detected and expelled. A rule is esta- 
blished, that thenceforth no one shall be admitted into the order, who had 
become formerly a Virthika (Mu-stégs-pa, in Tibetan) or a brahmanist 
in general. 

Leaf 177. Sufxya at Mnyan-yod (Sans. Shravasti.) The murder 
of a mother ;-—the circumstances preceding and following it :—various 
advice given to the matricide by the Tirthikas (that he should throw 
himself into fire,—-take or swallow poison,—precipitate himself from a 
steep place, or strangle himself by a rope.) In his confusion, he takes 
refuge in the monastery of Suixya’s disciples ; hears there accidentally from 
the mouth of a priest reading, that “he who opposes good actions to a 
committed crime, may shine even in this world like the sun and moon, after 
Maye sscaped from acloud.” He repents, and, that he may yet efface the 

3of his crime by good actions, he resolves to take the religious 
cter :—he does so, and, in a short time by his earnest application, he 

os at great perfection. Stikva is informed by the priests of his being 
atricide, orders him to be expelled, and makes a rule that no matricide 
.o be admitted into that order; and that thenceforth they should always 
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ask a new comer whether he is a murderer of his mother. The farther 
adventures of the same matricide related ;—his death and his new birth, 
first in hell, (Jeaf’ 179,) and afterwards in heaven amongst the gods. 

Leaf 183 to 188. The murder of a father ;—circumstances that pre- 
ceded: and followed it, (told in the same manner, and nearly in the same 
words as above, in regard to the murder of a mother.) 

Leaf 188. Sufxyva at Muydu-yod (Sans. Shravasti.) The edicts of 
the kings of Magadha and Kosala (when they adopted Buddhism) that in 
their realms no robbery should be committed. Robbers, if detected, are to 
beexpelled from their country, and restoration of damage to be made from 
the king’s treasury. Robberies and murders committed on the confines of 
Magadha and Kosala :—some traders, that have escaped, go to the king of 
Kosala, and inform him of the eveut :—the king sends his troops; the rob- 
bers are defeated ; some escape; some are killed; sixty taken alive and 
brought to the king, together with the things and effects found with them. 
. Phe examination of the robbers by the king—thcir answers. They are put 
to death, one escapes when carried to the place of exccution, takes his 
refuge in a monastery of the priests of SHAkya, enters into the religious 
order. He is found afterwards to have been a robber, and. the murderer of 
an Arhan (Suint.) The circumstances of that detection ;—a rule is made 
that thenceforth no murderer of an Arhan shall be received into the 
religious order, and that they shall ask of every new comer whether he isa 
murderer of an Arhan.. 

Leaf 190. Nve’-virz-H1x’Hor (Sans. UPAxt) asks of Sufxya whethe 
one, who has caused divisions amongst the priests, is to be receive’ 
their religious order. No such shall be admitted :—likewise, 1 
be received into the order, who with an ill intention to a 
shed blood ;—nor any that may previously have 
committed any of the four great crimes. 

Leaf 191. Allsuch persons as have any d. 
bers or limbs, are prohibited from admission int. 
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Suixya, They are thus specified: one with a maimed hand or foot, one 
without lips, onc having a cicatrized body, too old, too young, lame or crip- 
ple, blind, having maimed fingers, crooked, a dwarf, having a goitre, dumb, 
deaf, leaning on a staff in walking, creeping or crawling, having swollen 
feet with corrupt matter in them, effeminate, broken under burden or by 
much travelling, kc. leaf 193. 4 

With this concludes the subjcct of entering into the religious order of 
Sudkyva, entitled in Tib. the xy ga Ring rab-tu-byung-vahi-Gzhi, Sans. 
Pravrajita vastu. : 

From leaf 193 to 335, inclusive, is occupied with the description 
of the myo Gso@byong, confession or self-emendation, and general 
supplication. SHaxya at Rdjagriha. The celebration of the confession, ot 
general supplication at the end of every half month, i. e. at every new and 
full moon :--occasion of its being ordained,—preparatious thereto ;—xites and 
ceremonies thereof, deaf 195. Explanationof the term hdug-pa, 2354, sitting, 
and meditating, or abstract meditation, (42°23 raal-hbyor.) The priests 
of SHAKYA carry to excess the giving themselves to abstract medita- 
tion. leaf 201. Five sorts of ghantis (plates of mixed metal to be struck 
instead of bells)—for what use. ea 202. Praying and the recitation of 
the Pratimoksha Sktra, or So-sor-t har-pahi-mdo. j 

The great court-yard for the celebration of the feast of confession. 
Cavina, a brahman. His scruples about whether he should go or not 
to that festival. On the exhortation of Suikya he gocs there. Desig- 

ation of the place for the Teception of the great congregation. The 
“wg priest. The terms he uses in addressing the priesthood. 
“ments which the priests are permitted to take with them into 
Description of the smaller court-yard or enclosure, 

‘s for reciting the Pratimoksha Siéra (or the tract on 

‘btercede for any priest who may have been 

day, by the king, by the robbers, or by the 

veral instructions, how to celebrate this great day 
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of confession elsewhere, leaf 335. And thus ends the second part of 
the Vinaya véstu, on confession or general supplication. 

From leaf 335 to 357 is the Dgag-deyéhi-Gzhi yaarssdng. 
The enumeration of immoral acts or faults. Censure thereof. Reproof 
and prohibition of immoral actions. A reprover or censor is clected 
for that purpose. Several instructions given, how to perform the office 
of a reprover or censor of manners, rites and ceremonies. 

From leaf 357 to 378 is the Dryar-gyi-Gzhi xaxédg. On 
summering, or passing the summer. SnAxya at Mnydn-yod (Sans. Shré- 
vastt). The occasion of establishing the custom of making a vow for pass- 
ing the three months of the summer at accrtain place, without leaving it 
even for a single night—for what purpose it’ was ordained. Several 
instructions, concessions, restitutions, and exceptions. The manner in 
which they passed that season. Mutual compliments after the return of 
the priests to their respective colleges or monasteries. Several questions 
and answers how they have passed the summer. 

From leaf 378 to 408, or the end of this volume, and in the 
beginning of the next volume (from /eaf 1 to 10), contained the Ko-lpags- 
hyi-Gzhi, ayan'Smg, or, the subject of leather or skin. 

The story of Gro-Bzurw-sxyrs, his birth, his growing up, his 
voyage at sca:—is received into the religious order by KA&ryina 
(residing at &34 Rdo-chan) ;—arrives at great perfection, (leaf 396.) 
Several sorts of skin or leather are enumerated. His private 
audience at Sudxya’s. KaAry4na’s complimentary address to Suikyva, 
presented by him:—Suikva’s answer thereto, leaf 405. Permission 
(to the disciples of Suixya) to use a vehicle or carriage ;—the 
occasion or circumstance of that permission ;—excesses in the use of 
carriages ;—they are prohibited, except to the old, the weak and the 
sick. ; 

Leaf 406. {to the disciples of Sufkya) to acanive + 
in swimming ;— » of that ~ Ripe Louse: 


that practice. Ind ies-« 
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prohibited from touching any woman ;-—they may not save even one that 
has fallen into the river ;—modification of the former prohibitive precepts. 
Leaf 407. They ‘are prohibited from seizing a cow by the tail, in 
swimming over a river ;—-occasion thereof. They may seize the tail of a fine 
elephant, ‘fine horse, bull, buffalo, and yak, but they must at the same 
+imé make use of a leather bag (glove?) Improprieties committed with the 
leather bags. They are prohibited from wearing wooden shoes ( shing-gt- 
mel hil-lham) ;—-occasion of that prohibition. They are permitted to wear 
them in their own houses ;—what was the reason thereof. What'to do with 
the wooden shoes presented (or offered) to them by the people. Leaf 408. 
The first volume of the Dulvé terminates here. Note: The seenes 
of the transactions it contains, and indeed of the whole Dulvd, are repre- 
sented to have been, with a few exceptions, Idjayrika in Magadha, and 
Shrdvasti in Kosala, or more properly the groves near those cities. ‘ 


Tue @ (Kha) or secony vouumr ov THE Dulrd. 


This volume contains 563 leaves. It is divided into 30 parts or books 
(na'¥—Bam-po) or from the 25th to the 54th book inclusive. 

From leaf 1 to 10 is the continuation of the Ko-lpugs-Gzhi 
arqsn "aa. of the first volume, or the treatise on leather or hide ; or, 
in general, on the priests being allowed to wear shoes. In the Index, 
the subject of the whole volume is said to be on medicaments. But 
there is very little on that subject, except from the 10th to the 40th leaf. 

From deaf 1 to 10. Several sorts of shoes (Meh’hil-lham) of the reli- 
gious class are enumerated, together with the stories of their being brought 
into use and prohibited afterwards by Suixya, Such are those made of 
reed leaves (smyug-lo); of the fibres of the munia grass ; of thread: ‘or 


yarn (srad-bu), &c. 


Le 
“ram leaf’ 10 to 19. Sufxva in the BIO, Pe sti, On medicine 
Ca. B 
= the reat ~—rtks cor _8, flowers, fruits 


SRC . trees. Nuts of an 
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acrid taste,.as that of.the Amra tree, Arura, Skyurura,.and Parura. Kinds 
of.salt. Stories ef particular diseases and maladies. What sort of medi- 
cament. was-preseribed by the physicians for each disease ;—how such 
medicaments-were permitted by Suixya to be used. Permission given by 
Suixya;to- his disciples to keep always with them a certain quantity of 
medicine-(previously consecraicd or blessed.) What gave occasion to that 
leave. Medicaments to be used daily, at a certain period of the day, for 
seven days, through one’s whole life:—dict in meat and drink. Leaf’ 15, 
‘medicament for the eye. The story of a madman. Stories of particular 
meat or flesh having been used by the disciples of Suikkxya, in the time of 
famine. ; ‘Prohibitions against such practice. 

no Leaf 19... 8Hhkva enters from Kashi into Vardnasi. The story of a 
Tribune's (headman’s) wife there—her piety and her former moral merits. 

Leaf 27. The king of Magadha (Surextna Vianasira) pays a visit 
to Sudxya in a grove near Rdjagriha, and begs his acceptance of an 
entertainment for three months with every thing necessary for him and 
his train or suite. 

Leaf 30. The story of a priest suffering from hemorrhoids (piles) 
Haughty and malignant behaviour of the king’s physician to that person, 
though ‘he was sent by the king to cure him ;—he called SxAkya. also the 
son of a female slave., His punishment, 

Leaf: 33+34, Names of the six remarkable places or capitals in Cen- 
tral India, as 1. Tib. Muyan-yod, Sans. Shravasti. 2. Tib. Gnas-Behas, 
Sans. Sddeldua. 3. Tib. and Sans. Varduasi. 4. Tib. Yangs-pa-chan, 
Sans. Vaishali. 5. Tib. and Sans. Champa. 6. Tib. Regyal-pohi-k'hab, 
Sans. Rdjagriha. 

Leaf 34-35, What sort of medicament was employed by Kun- 
Deau-vo (A’xanpa) in curing Suikxya in a disease. The story of 
Gane-vo, leaf 40. 

Leuf 80 to 87. Theking of Mugadha(Lus- Hv waGs-MAuI-BU-MA-SKYES- 


Dora) invites Suixya into Rdjagriha. With what solemnity he receives 
é . 
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him. .The procession of the sage thither together with his train; the 
order thereof, and to what things it has been likened. Several miracles 
or prodigies that happened at his entrance into that city. 

Leaf 83. The king of Magadha afterwards pays a visit to SHikya and 
begs him to accept of an offer of entertainmcut for himself and suite during 
the three months of the winter, with all things that shouldbe required (with 
dresses, a religious garment, meat and drink, beddings, medicaments and 
utensils.) 

Leaf 83.. Suakya is invited afterwards (on the occasion of an epide- 
mic malady) to Yaugs-pa-chan (Sans. Vaishali, hod. Allahabad). A chief 
man in that city, ina dream, is admonished by the gods, that they 
should implore the aid of Gavrama. They consult about it, and send an 
embassy to him. At the request of the cnvoys from Vaishali, the king of 
‘Magadha permits Suixya to visit their city, provided that they shall treat 
him in the same manner as he has been treated in Rdjagriha ; form of 

alutation or compliment used by the envoys from Vaishali. 

Leaf 120 to 182. Upon Suanya’s arrival at Yangs-pa-chan he is, 
first of all, invited and entertained by Awra-skvonG, a rich courtesan, 
whose residence was without the city, in a grove. Afterwards he 
is entertained by the citizens, who were of the Lichabyi race; 
(they seem to have been republicans.) Their splendid dresses, horse 
furniture, carriages and chariots, &c., &c. This city is frequently com- 
pared by Swdxya to the residence of the gods, where Indra presides. 
Kun-pcau-vo (A'vAnpa) directed by SuAkya, advancing to the gate of 
the city, solemnly utters several mantras or set of forms of charms (in 
Sanscrit) for purifying the city from all evil spirits, and causing to cease 
the epidemic malady. The charms begin thus: “ Vasirata” (four times 
repeated) —* Munchata” (Wwice)—“ NirgacheWhata” (four times)—&e., and 
are followed by benedictory verses for the prosperity of the city. 

Leaf 132. On quitting that city, Sudkva passes through seve- 


ral other places in his percgrination, and relates to Kux-pcan-vo (Suns. 
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A'nAnpa) their ancient -history—makes several reflections on them, and in 
many places gives instructions to those that visit him. 

From leaf 155 to 192, is contained the story of the meeting of Papma 
SNYING-Po with Sufkva. This celebrated braliman hearing of Su{Kva’s 
being in the neighbourhood on his peregrination, sends to him one of his 
prineipal disciples (Ma-spuc), of great acquirements, with several old 
brahmans of respectable character, to learn through them, whether it be true 
what is rumoured respecting the accomplishments of Gaurama, and 
whether he has really all the characteristic signs of a sage. The conduct 
of Ma-spuc, and his conversation with SuAKYA or Gautama. He calls 
those of the SuAkya race upstarts, or such as are known but of late 
yas darbyung;) leaf 160. Suikya tells him the origin of the Suixya 
race, as also that of the family of Ma-spvc. He is much ashamed, and 
cannot return any answer to Suadkya; but is comforted, and afterwards 
begs for instruction. Then the teacher tells him the tenor and contents of 
the doctrine of a Buddha; and the several moral duties both of the Brah- 
man aad the Bauddha priests, which they should observe and perform religi- 
ously, He afterwards relates many superstitious customs, and declares that 
every true Brahman and Bauddha priest should desist from all such. 

After the return of Ma-spuc, Papma-sxyixc-vo hearing of his hav- 
ing been unable to answer Givrama, was so much displeased that he 
smote him with his shoes on the head, and would’ have gone immediately 
himself to. Gavurama, had it not been too late in the evening. The next day 
mounting a carriage, and taking with him many prepared victuals, he 
visits Gaurama, is much satisfied with his conversation, and arranges a 
mode of salutation and return whenever they should happen to meet in the 
street ; He assigns as the reason thereof, that courteous ceremonies are a 
mode of maintaining respect and renown amongst their followers. 

Leuf 192. Terms of salutation; those in which men of quality 
or rank send their compliments, and ask after a friend's health by 


their messengers or servants. A full cnumeration of the terms is given, 
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in which the King of Kosala, Gsau-rayau sends his compliments:to Gav- 
taMA. (The catalogue occurs many times in the Ka-cyur, and is also 
introduced into the Sanscrit and Tibetan Vocabulary.) 

Leuf 193. The King of Kosala, Gsst.-r@vax, pays a visit to Gaurama 
—asks him about several things:—what difference there is between the four 
castes? Gautama replies to the King so as to lead his owa mind to 
the conclusion, that there is really no difference between the four castes. 
He asks him afterwards whether there exist gods,—whether the god 
Branma does really exist ?—The answer contains several modifications, and 
declares, if the king means such gods as have fleshly passions, and 
which delight in injuring and hurting others, there are none of that kind. 

From deaf’ 201. In Réjagriha, and in several other places, at dif- 
ferent occasions, Suixya gives many moral instructions, citing instances 
or parables. 

From leaf 214. The story of Yuu-r«’Hor-skyonc—how he enters 
into the religious order—his reflections—moral instructions to his parents. 

Legf 240. Su&kys, accompanicd by G'xop-spy1N-LAG-NARDORJE 
converts many in the North of India. 

Leaf 290. Account of Deau-vo, a neatherd, with five hundred others 
entering into the religious order. , 

Leaf 302. Suikya, visiting several places, tells to Kun-nGan-vo 
their ancient history, and whence they derived their names. 

Leaf 303. The king Gso-Ssyonc-xe’nacs (Sans. Utphoshadha) 
born at Gnas-Behas (Sans. Saketana.) 

Leuf 306. Terms for expressing great joy (by comparison.) 

From leaf 327 to 390. Fragments of history of several universal 


monarchs, (Sans. Chakravartti.) 
Leaf 390. The story of Nor-Bzanes, a royal prince, and of 


Yiv-He’nroc-ma (the heart ravishing) his mistress. This contains many 
fine poctical descriptions and ingenious verses expressive of an affectionate 


mind ; it is a kind of romance or fairy story. 
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From leaf 408., “Beveral anecdotes are told by Suixya, to show the 
fruits and conse neites of the merits and demerits of several individuals i in 
former , , Benerations. He relates to the king of Kosalu his own acts— 

how he arrived, at Bodhisatwa, and the many benefits he afterwards enden: 
voured t to ‘bestow upon all animal beings. This division abounds in judi- 
cious sayings, and moral maxims :—apologues or moral tales—their appli- 
: cation, —virtue and vice depicted in lively colours. 

From leaf 496. On the request of Kux-Doan-vo (A‘nanba,) his 
principal attendant, addressed to him in verse, Sufkya relates (also in 
verse,) the : acts which he has performed from a very remote agey> arrive at 
the state of au “Bodhisatwa. 

Leaf 505. Suikya, together with 500 Arhans, visits, in a miraculous 
manner, the great lake Ma-dros (Muanassarovara) in the north. 

: Leaf 506. The four great rivers that take their rise there :—the Ganga, 
Sindhu, Pakshu, and Sita. 

7 From 508 to 563, or to the end of the volume, as also from leaf 1 to 20, 
in the next or 3d volume. On the bank of the Ma-dros lake. Sukkya, 
and. 36 persons of his principal disciples, tell Gin verse) the course of their 
lives in former gencrations-—or the consequences of good and bad actions. 


End of the 2nd volume. ; 
‘ ath ow Pee ery aie agrarig: 7y fee Magy 
Tue 8rp (or 9) youume or tne Duled, 


Comprising 478 leaves, from the 55th lo the 82nd book or section, inclusive. 


General Contents. The latter part of the subject of “ medicaments” 
in the 2nd volume. On garbsor garments—mats, spreading cloths; Kau- 
shambhi; works or moral actious—Dmar-ser-chan, the inward man, or man- 
alteration (regeneration). Omission or the leaving off, of the celebration of 
the confession, or general supplication. Dispute or quarrel :—the first part 
of the subject “ of causing divisions amongst the priests.” 

From leaf 1 to 20. The continuation of Suigya’s narration of his 


former births. The story of Bzanc-mo and PapMa-rrsa-Lac, a cour- 
R 
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tezan and her gallant, in the time of the king Ts'HANGsspymn (Sansi 
Brahmadatta) in Varénasi, cited by Suixya and appliedto himself. 
He tells his disciples, why he mortified his body for six years ;—what was 
the cause thereof in his former lives. His disciples ask him several 
things,» whence comes such and such a blemish or misfortune in’ his 
present life—he tells them his former immoral actions, and says that they 
are the consequences of these. The story of Doan-skyone, an ascetic, a 
good moralist, leaf’ 14. Se ‘ 

« «Leaf 20. Sufxya, after his return from the Ma-dros lake to Shré- 
vasti together with the 500 Arhans, is invited and entertained by Sa-ea, 
(Ri-pacs Hysix-cyi-ma) a lady. His instructions to her at that occasion. 

Leaf 21. On his peregrination in Kosala, Suixya is invited and en- 
tertained by the Brahmans and landholders of the town Thigs-pa-chan. 
The request of 500 Yidags (fancied beings representing the condition 
of a miser) made to him. His answer to them—their excuses. His reflec- 
tions (in verse) on the wrong judgments of men-—that “men. are ashamed 
of those things of which they ought not to be ashamed, and vice versa.” 
[He takes them with him to the cntertainment, and afterwards makes his 
benediction to his hosts for the future prosperity and ‘happiness ‘of those 
Vidags. 

Leaf 23. Dispute anongst the citizens of that place, whether Gav- 
Tama and his disciples are covetous or not. They are tried by an enter- 
tainment, and are found to be moderate in their wishes and temperate in 
their living :—afterwards, by the same person, the Brahmanists also are 
invited and tried ; but they are found to be the contrary of the former. 

Leaf 24. The use of puram or buram (molasses) is permitted to his 
disciples. How Smra-JZpop-Ky1-Sey-Ge was enlightened and became an 
Arhan. He is declared by Sudxya to be the chief of those who are enlight- 
ened by using agreeable things. Leaf’ 25. 

Leaf 25. From Spong-byed, Suixya gocs to Yungs-pa-chan, (Sans. 
Vaishali) and takes up his lodgings without the city in a house on the 
bank of the Ane-nond (Tih Sorter lessee ont Wee) PIM 
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a. law that none of them shall invite Sutxva privately to a dinner, but 
they shall treat lim publicly ; since he will not remain long enough there, 
to be invited by them successively. Nor-cuan, a rich citizen, having no 
notice of that established law, invites Suikya privately. The same do 
also his wife, his son, and his daughter-in-law, on the three next follow- 
ing. days—leaf 26 to 31. The citizens wish to punish him—how he ob- 
tains their pardon—his riches—he, and his whole family, take refage with 
Buddha, or adopt Buddhism. Their former religious and moral merits, 
leaf 32. The story of Mu/-roc-p'HrexG-rcyup-Ms Han, at Vardnasi, 
applied to Nor-cuan and his family. 

vy» degf 36: %:On the occasion of a famine, the priests of Suixya are per- 
mitted to cook for themselves :—difficultics about where to cook, The 
ten places in which they may not prepare their victuals. What the physi- 
cian prescribes to a sick priest. How permission is obtained from Suixva, 
and how he makes use of the medicament—/caf 36-37. How a proper 
place:is-chosew and rendered fit for cooking for a priest. ; 

Leaf 37-38. Suikva at Ydngs-pa-chan. The use of flesh, with what 
restriction it is permitted to his disciples. 

Leaf 38. At Shrdvasti, in the time of a famine, the Bauddha priests 
suffering from hunger are much dejected. Several concessions granted to 
them by SHfkya.. 

Leaf 40. At Mnyan-yod (Sans. Shrérasti) the Bralimans and the 
laymen complain, that the priests of Suixya will not accept of several 
things which they are willing to offer them, to acquire moral inerits for their 
future happiness—SuAk va gives them permission. 

Leaf 40-41. The sickness of Sudaini-nu—the physician's prescrip- 
tion—Mavueat-eyi-gu’s endeavour to procure that medicine. 

, Leaf 42 to 45. The story of Luc and Bzanc-syep—their happiness 
—family—their great qualities :—SuAxva is proceeding to visit them— 
the malice of the Mu-stegs-chan, (Sans. Tirthika) sect, SuaKya’s enemies, 


to prevent his entrance :—by what mcans he enters into that place. 
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Leaf 48. How a priest may give his benediction to any quantity of 
physic for seven days, to be used by such persons as are pure of life. 
Several concessions from SuAxva to sick persous, in their diet. _ 

Leaf 50. Several ancedotes that happened at Vardnast, in the time 
of a, famine, that was foretold to continue for 12 years, on account of, there 
being no rain. : , 

Leaf 53. The wonderful cffects of alms-giving to a holy man or 
Rishi, or the consequences of religious and moral merits in former lives. 
Suixya is in a place called Uduma. His lectures to the (fabulous) 
four great kings, residing on the Ri-rab (Sans. Sumeru, or Meru.) He 
recommends his doctrine to the care of those four great kings or gods, and. 
to that of Hod-srung, to defend it after his death. They all promise him 
that they will defend it, leaf’ 57. He tells his disciples the former moral 
merits of those four great kings or gods. , 

Leuf 59-60. Su&kva is presented with eight sorts of liquor or drink, 
by a Rishi, called Kexani-zu (the son of Kena,) he telly his disciples the 
use and medical virtues of them. Rivo, a tran-srong. or hermit (Sans. 
Rishi) together with his 500 pupils, becomes the disciple of Suixya. 
The son of Kena also having entertained Suakya and his disciples (with 
a dinner) enters into their religious order, together with his pupils. To 
whose care these young pupils are committed by Sudkva for instruction, 
how they are qualified in a short time, leaf’ 62. 

Leaf 64 to 71. Eulogium on Sufxya’s qualities by Kenaut-nv, leaf 
71. The story of two monks, (or rcligious persons) father and son, formerly 
barbers, at Késhi. 

Leaf 72. Sudkyva, from Gyad-yul, goes to Sdig-chan, is invited and. 
entertained ‘there publicly, according to the measures the citizens had 
taken previously in his behalf. ; 

_ Leaf 74-75. Stories of several entertainments to Suéxya and his disci- 
ples. Leaf 76. The story of a man bitten by a snake, how he is cured. The 


Bidya Mantra also is exhibited ; (it seems to cousist of significant Sanscrit 
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words,) in three lines. Ancient fables are told and applied to prescut 
circumstances. 

Leaf 78. Here ends the subject on medicaments, and commences 
that on the garments of the priests. 

The story of Duw-su, a minister (of state) and his king Een cs- 
skves-po, in Lus-Hphags, (Sans. Vidéha.) Duane cscapes to Yangs- 
pa-chan (Allahabad) and settles there. He first declines to give his 
advice in the assembly of the people there, but afterwards renders them 
great service by his prudent counsel. 

Leaf 80 to 83. Threc tribes of the Lichabyis at Yangs-pa-chan: 
marriages prohibited between different tribes. The beforementioned Dum- 
nu ismade chief tribune there, (Sdé-Dpou), and after his death his second 
son. His elder son retires to Réajagriha in Magadha, to VIMBASARA. 
This king marries, on his recommendation, the daughter of his brother at 
Yangs-pa-chan. 

Leaf 87.. The story of Amra-Skyone-ma, a celebrated harlot at 
Yangs-pa-chan. Leaf 90 to 92. Vorasana’s amours with her—a son is 
born, and scnt afterwards to the king to Rdjagriha——he is named GyHoN- 
Nv-zJiGs-mMED (the intrepid youth.) 

Leaf 92. Vimsasira commits adultery with the wife of a chief mer- 
chant at Réjagriha—the circumstances thereof—a son is born and sent 
to him—he is called “ [frsio-nyip-Gznos-Nus-Gisos”. Leaf’ 94. The 
edueation of the two natural sous of Viunaskea. They wish to learn some 
art or handicraft.—Hs1cs-mev learns carpentry, and Hrsxo-nyep 
studies physic. The latter after having made great progress in his 
art, gocs to Rdo-Hjog (Sans. Taxashild, the Tuxila of Ptolemy ?) to learn 
there the opening of the cranium (Klud-pahé thod-pa libyed-pahi dpyad, 
ayad ae yaewysys) from a celebrated physician—his genius and great 
abilities—several instances of his dexterity and learning, his integrity 
and great experience in the art of physic. Leaf 104. He acquires great 


renown by treating several discases successfully :—is declared, at three 
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different times, the prince of all the physicians, by the king of Magadhea. 
Leaf 107-108. Medical science :—his meeting with Suixya—his improve- 
ment in curing the diseases both of the body and of the mind. 

Leaf 111 to 114. The disciples of Saixya are permitted to wear three 
pieces of religious clothing of a dark red colour, for distinction’s sake :—what 
gave occasion to that permission—instruction how to prepare those garments. 

From leaf 114. Thestory of Sa-ca-ma, a young girl from Champa, 
mrarried afterwards to the son of a chief officer at Shrivasti in Kosala. 
Her modest and prudent conduct :—description of modest and of impudent 
women ; she is represented as the model of modest, prudent, wise, frngal, and 
in many respects accomplished women, Her mother’s enigmatical instruc- 
tion to her with respect to her future conduct, when about to be married. 
Leuf 124-125. Explication of those enigmatical terms. Her father-in- 
Jaw expresses himself thus: “ Your mother has been wise in having given 
you such enigmatical instructions, but you ure more wise than she in hav- 
ing understood and practised her enigmatical advice.” 

Leuf 126. Sa-ca-ma is proclaimed the mother of Ri-pacs-zpsin and 
the sister of Gsat-rzcyaL, the king of Kosala. “A Vihar is founded in her 
name ;—she is delivered of thirty-two eggs, from which thirty-two young 
boys come forth :—thcir adventures—they are destroyed by the king of 
Kosala, and their heads sent in a basket to Sa-ca-ma their mother. 

Leaf 129 to 131. Sufxya’s lessons to the king of Kosala on that subject, 
Sa-ca-ma’s former moral and religious merits, as also the demerits of her 
thirty-two sons, told and applied by SHixya. 

Leaf 133. The story of Ri-pacs-uco, an astrologer. His ill-grounded 
prognostication—he becomes a disciple of SHaxya—is convinced of the 
absurdity of his astrological predictions. 

Lenf 135. Sa-Ga-ma at Shrdvasti invites and entertains SuAxya with 
his suite. Among other offerings she presents some pieces of cotton cloth, 
for the monks and nuns (or male and female religious persons) to make 


bathing clothes of them, since she had been informed that they bathed naked. 
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Suikya .at Yangs-pa-chan—recommends to his disciples to be clean in 
their bedding and clothes, and to make a proper use of the offerings 
made to them by their faithful followers or hearers. 

Leaf 141. They are ordered to keep clean mattrasses (or couches to 
sit and lie.on)—excesses in;—restrictions;—itch, leprosy—how to treat such 
priests as are infected. by those diseases. 

Leaf 142. What sorts of religious garments are permitted by Saixya 
to his disciples. Some of them wish to wear such and such garments, of 
such and such colours: to wear turbans; others to go naked. SHAKya 
tells them the impropriety and indecency of the latter and prohibits it 
absolutely ; and, rebuking them, adds, that such a garb, or to go naked, 
is the characteristic sign of a Mu-stegs-chan (Sans. Tirthika.) 

Leaf 143to 147, A ioral tale on impudence; several prohibitions 
respecting the dress of the priesthood ; gifts must be divided equally among 
the priests—exceptions—many impostures committed. 

Leuf 147 to 152. The story of two foolish old monks—how they were 
deceived by a certain Nye-ncau (Sans. Upu-nanda) illustrated by a moral 
tale characterising the idiot and the crafty or impostor, leaf 153. Other 
stories of Upa'nanpa’s imposture. 

Leaf 162. The death of Nvz-pcan, (Sans. Upa-nandg.) His immense 
riches. Measures taken by the king to secure for himself part of that treasure. 
He renounces afterwards every, pretension, hearing of SudKya’s representa- 
tion to him, made by Kun-pcau-vo, (Sans. A’nanda.) The whole substance 
(thirty thousand srang or tola of gold,) was divided at first amongst the whole 
body of priests at Shrévasti, but afterwards the pricsts of all the six cities of 
Central India, (as, of Saketina, Vardnasi, Vaishali, Champa, and Rajagriha) 
having alleged their claims, were admitted all to share with them, leaf 164. 
The ceremony with which it is divided, leaf 165. A moral tale on covetous- 
ness, told by SuAgya and applied to the above described NyeE-pGAH. 

Leaf 166. How to divide the effects of deceased religious persons; 
several stories on the subject—intermixcd with moral tales, mostly relating 
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Leaf 185. Here ends the subject “on the garbs or garments of the 
religious persons” (Gos-kyi-Gzhi,) and follows that “on mats and spreading 
cloths” (Sra-Brkyang.) 

Leaf 186. Several religious persons after having passed the three 
months of the summer at Séketanu (Tib. Gnas-Behas), go to. Shrdvasti 
to pay their respects to SuAxya, who had summercd there. They went 
thither much tired on account of the Jangal, morasses, and great heat on 
their road, and were covered with dust. The use of Sra-Brhkyang (any cloth 
or thing to spread on the ground, for sitting and lying on, ora mat) is 
permitted by Suixya. Several ceremonies ; of what, how to prepare, and 
how to use them, deaf’ 200. 

From leaf 200 to 219. Kaushémbhi (a city); (Suixya in the Deyangs- 
Idan-gyi-hun-dgah-ré-va, or Sans. Ghos havatydvéma) ; several priests at 
Yangs-pa-chan, well read or versed in the Hdul-va, Mdo, and Ma-mo, go to 
Kaushdmbhi and dispute with the priests of that place, who were likewise well 
versed in those scriptures; thence nany disputes and quarrels upon various 
points, for twelve years ;—they are rejected by the citizens, on account of their 
conduct. They will no longer give them alins. They repair to Suixva at 
Shrévasti, are ill received by him, and not admitted till they have repented, 
confessed their faults, and have begged pardon for them. 

Leaf 219 to 229. Stories of the-misconduct of some religious per- 
sons; discussions on what is lawful and unlawful, (or against religious 
discipline,) in the common practices of the priests. 

Leaf 229 to 272. Stories of several priests, that had violated the esta- 
blished rules of discipline—the proceedings of the priesthood against them ; 
several priests of the Dmar-ser-chan band at Shrévasti—the cause of 
many quarrels and disputes among the priests. Su&kya’s orders, how 
such persons are to be admonished of their misbehaviour, and treated by 
the community. Leaf 235 to 2309. Lecs-zpan, a priest, on account of 
his several faults, ig rebuked solemnly in the congregation—begs par- 
don, and obtains it—the circumstances thereof. Leaf 239. The faults of 


two other priests (J/cro-mGyocus. and Napecn) are anumeeetide ao 2. 
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ejected 1 from the community y—under what conditions may such again be 
received. The story of Hcw’nar-Ka a dissolute priest. 

Leaf 272 to 291. The Gang-zag-gi-Gzhi or “on the inward man.” 
The recollection of any committed fault or sin, the confession of it to any 
priest. Alteration or self-emendation—time granted for one’s repentance by 
the congregation of the priests, The rites and ceremonies of obtaining par- 
don for one’s smaller sins or faults. Several instances of committed, and 
afterwards confessed, sins or faults. 

- Leaf 291 to 298. “The Spo-vahi-Gzhi “on the changing of one’s 
self,” after committing sins or faults, and on repentance; how to, ask. the 
priests’ ‘forgiveness. 

Leqf 298 to 306. The Gso-shyong-Gzhag-pa the ‘icine aside or 
leaving off the feast of the confession. (There are several passages des- 
criptive of the general degeneration and corruption of the priests.) 

Leaf 306 to 365. The Gnas-mal-gyi-Gzhi on lodging and bedding 
(or dwelling | place, utensils, furniture, .&e.), The circumstances of several 
establishments. (called in Tib. Gteug tag-K hang, Sans. Vihar or Bihar) 
being made for Siikya and his disciples, especially a large one at 
Shrévasti, in Kosala, by a rich landholder. Many rules and instruc- 
tions respecting religious discipline. 

Leaf 365 to 418, The Rtsod-pahi-Gzhi, on disputes na quarrels of 
the monks~several instances thereof, with their circumstances. 

Leaf 418 to 478. To the end of the volume is the Dgé-hdun-Dvyen- 
pahi- -Gzhi, “ the causing of divisions among the priests,” (as the general 
subject i is stated on the 418th Jeaf; but there is nothing to be found of 
that kind ) 

Leaf 418-419. *%s a specification of the names of the persons whose 
histories are about to be mentioned. Names of several (fabulous) universal 
monarchs ( Chakravartti ) in ancient India. F 

From leaf 419 to 446. The (fabulous) history of the Sufxya race, told 


by Mavucaryana. The circumstances thereof (Suixya being at a certain 
‘ T 
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time in the Nyagrodha Vihar, near Capilavastu, the inhabitants of the 
Shaka race, desirous to know the origin and history of their nation, go in 
great number to him, and request of him to acquaint them with the 
history of their origin, that they may satisfy others on the subject. 
Suixva directs Maucatyana, one of his principal disciples, to tell them 
their origin, in an instructive manner, and he himself lies down to sleep 
during the narration.) MauGa.yana addresses the inhabitants thus: 
“ Descendants of Gautama! (Tib. Gohutama-tag),” and commences his 
narration by telling them, how the world was renewed after its for- 
mer destruction. How the animal beings were successively propagated. 
The origin and causes of the different kinds, sexes, colours, qualities—their 
degeneration. The origin of property, laws, magistrates, universal mo- 
narchy, their descendants till the time of Sencrnt-zeram, the grand 
father of Suixya. Here ends the narration of MavGaLyaNna. SH&KYA 
much approves it, and recommends to the hearers to keep it in their 
memory. The rest of the volume, from /ea/’ 446 to 478 contains the circum- 
stances of the birth and education of Saixya. His bodily and intellec- 
taal accomplishments :—his several acts or performances; his marriages; 
his leaving his father’s house to live an ascetic life. Here ends the 3d 
volume of the Dulvd. 


Tue 47H (or & Na) voLumE or THE Dulvd, 
Containing 470 leaves, 27 parts or books, JSrom the 83d to the 109th book, 


tnclusive. 


‘Subjects :—From leaf 1 to 22. The continuation of the circumstances 
that determined Suixya to take the religious character. His reflections 
on old age, sickness, death and religious state. His seeing the wretched 
condition of the agriculturists, or labouring class. A miracle with the 
shadow of a tree (the jambu tree). His marriages with Sa-mrs'Ho-MA, 
GraGs-HDsIN-MA, and Ri-pacs-skyes. The circumstances thereof. His 
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earnest desire to take. the religious character. The precautions which 
his father takes to prevent him from leaving the court—his wife’s and other 
dreams. His being exhorted (in verse) by Inpra, Braumi, and by other 
gods, to renounce the world: his replies—his exit or departure—the. cir- 
cumstances thereof. His discourse with his groom (#DuN-pa)—his fine 
hoarse (Rta-mch'hog-Bsnag's-ldan), leaf 22. 

‘Leaf 23. He commences his ascetic life. Leaf 24. He arrives at 
Rijagriha, the king (Vimpasira) observes his conduct, is much pleased. 
with it; sends some of his men to see who and what sort of man he is—they 
make their report. Afterwards the king himself with his oflicers pays a 
visit to him :—their conversation (in verse). Swixya tells him, that “there 
is in the neighbourhood of the Himdlaya (or Kailésha, Tib. Gangs-ri) a 
country called Kosala, fall of riches and grain or corn, inhabited by the 
Suixyvas, the descendants from Purim suinc-pa (Sans. Ixsuwaku, of the 
Surya vansha or Angirdsa): that he is of the royal tribe, and that he has 
renounced all worldly desires, leaf 25. 

Leaf 26. He quits Rdjagriha, goes to the Griddkrgkuta hill, and 
successively visits several hermits of different principles: is casily admitted 
by each, but seeing the absurdity of their tenets and practices, he leaves them 
soon: he out-does them all in their mortifying practices, hence he is. styled 
Dege-sbyong-ch’hen-po, the great priest (Sans. Maha Sramané.) 

Leaf 29. The manner in which he gives himself to meditation, and 
performs his mortifications, on the banks of the Nadranyjdna river, 
leaf 38-39. He finds great delight in meditation, but, perceiving privation 
to be-hurtful to his mental faculties, he resolves to make use of nourishing 
foods :—+he is presented with a refined milk-soup by two maids. He is 
deserted by his five attendants on account of his new mode of living. 

Leaf 43. He proceeds to Rdo-1jé-Gdan (Sans. Vigrdsan near the mo- 
dem Géya), gives himself to meditation, overcomes the devil, and finds the 
supreme wisdom—becomes a saint or Buddha; great joy in his father’s 
court upon hearing of his:exalted state; why such names were given to 
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Ragvura and A’vanpa, his son and cousin, at Cupilavdstu, who were born on 
the same night he became a saint, leaf 51-52. 

Leaf 59. On the exhortation of Bran4, the god of the universe, he 
resolves to communicate his doctrine to others also, according to their 
capacities. He goes to Vardnasi. Those five attendants, that had left 
him lately, on account of his welfaring, being convinced of his perfections, 
first of all become his disciples. Afterwards the number of his followers 
rapidly increases. All sort of ascetics ; men of different tribes and profes- 
sions go over to him and adopt the Buddhistic doctrine. There are in this 
volume several detailed accounts how such and such persons, at such and 
such places, have adopted his doctrine. Instructions. Compliments: The 
four truths. o% 

Leaf 106. The birth ‘place of SHixya near the Himélaya, on the 
bank of the Bhagiratht .(Tib. Skal-\dan-shing-rta), not far from Capila- 
vastu, (Tib. Ser-skya-Gzhi.) P 

Leaf 107-8. The king of Magadha, Vimpasina Surentxa, offers to 
Suixya and his priests a support in all necessary things, as long as he 
shall live. oe 

_ Leaf 109... Tha.tive insignia of royalty (of. Viapasira)-—-1, An orna- 
mented pillow or throne. 2. An umbrella or parasol. 3. A sword. 4.A 
chowrie of cow-tuil, the handle beset with jewels. 5. Particoloured shoes, 

Leaf 123. Terms for rousing or calling on the domestics, and giving 
them:orders for making ready breakfast. 

Leaf 128. The history of a religious establishment of ‘several large 
buildings (Tib. Gésug-lag-K’hung, Sans. Vihar or Bihar) ima grove near 
Sledvasti, in Kosala, by a rich landholder. Leaf 137. Suikyva is #ited 
thither—his.journey—miracles that happened there at his arrival. 

Leaf 142:;.The king of Kosala, Gsau-reyaL, in a letter informs 
the king, Zas-Gysane-ma (Sans. Supnopana) the father of Suixya, that 
his son has found the food of immortality, with which he is recreating all 
men. His futher, desirous to see him, sends several messengers to invite 
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him; they all enter into his religious order—not one returns even to give 
intelligence. At last, Cuar-xa, his minister, begs leave to go him- 
self, and bring intelligence to him. He promises that, in every case, he 
will certainly come back. With a letter from the king he repairs to Su{xya 
at Shravasti. He too* becomes a convert to Buddhism, but he is per- 
mitted to go back, as-a priest, to inform the king of these events, and to 
predict that in seven days he should see his son at Capilavastu. SuHiya’s 
instructions to Cuar-Ka how he should behave himself at Capilavdstu, and 
answer the king’s inquiries, leaf 144. Leaf 144. Comparison of great 
and small things. Preparations for the reception of Suakya. 

Leaf 146. Orders from the king to his officers, to build in the Nya- 
’ grodha grove, sixteen large and sixty smaller rooms. Suixya, with seve- 
ral of his disciples, goes to meet his father at Cupilardstu. 

Leaf 149. Description of their meeting—their mutual compliments 
‘and conversation (in verse), leaf 150 to 152. Religious instruction :—the 
Shékya race adopts his religion, and from every family or house one per- 
son takes the religious character. The stories of several individuals of the 
family of Suikya. Leaf 164, Nve-vir-sK HOR, a barber of the Shdkyas, 
‘ enters into that religious order—acquires great perfection—he is the 
pretended compiler of the Dulvd class. m 

Leaf 171. The history of Koxnuptnya, one of the principal disciples 
of Sudkya, as also that of others. 

Leaf 242-3. Kun-Doan-vo (Sans. A/xanpa) is made the chief dis- 
ciple of Suixya. 

Leaf 341. Lvs-#p’HaGs-Maui-su Ma-skyes-Dora causes his father’s 
(Vrupas&kra’s) death. By whom he is comforted in his great troubles or ‘ 
anxieties. 

Leaf 349. Luas-spyin or Luas-syrn, one of Saixya’s cousings—his 
great hatred and malice towards Sufkxya. Several instances quoted, and 


many moral tales told by SHixya, and applied to himself and to this 
u 
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Laas-suy1n,—or to any other individual : for under the name of Luas-snyin 
(Sans. Devaparta), is frequently understood any malicious character, or 
wicked man. 

' Leaf.39%: The circumstances of Luas-ssyin’s proceedings to cause 
divisions among the disciples of Suixya. Severat stories are told and 
applied to Luas-spyin and to Ma-snyes-Dora, the king of Magadha, to 
show the ill consequences of bad morals. 

Leaf 417 to 449. Suixya’s moral instructions to the king of Magadha, 
Ma-skyes-Dera ; (many of them nearly in the same words as above, in 
the 2nd volume of the Dulvd, to Ma-spuc.) 

Leaf 449. Luas-spyin’s further plots for injuring Gaurama (SHAkya). 
Several stories and instructions. 

Leaf 470. -Here ends the subject of ‘ causing divisions amongst the 
priests ;” which terminates also the general subject of “ religious disci- 
pline” Tib. Stdul-va-Gzhi, Sans. Vinaya Vastu. 

These four volumes of the Dulvd collection were translated from the 
Indian or Sanscrit language in the 9th century of our era, by Sarvasnv4- 
DEVA, VIDYA KARA PRABHA, and DHarMakara, learned Pandits; the first 
and the third from Cashmir, the second from India; and by the Tib. 
Lotséva, Band? Deav-cyi-Luun-po. They were afterwards corrected and 
set in order by the Indian Pandit Vipyaxara Prasua, and the Tib. Lotsdvg, 
Band? Dra.-Brrse’cs. 

In the next four volumes of’ the Dulva class, (from the 5th to the 8th 
inclusive, marked by the letters 3,4,8,9 ) is an enumeration of the several 
laws or rules, (Khrims) 253 in number, respecting the conduct of the 
priests (Dge-slong), and an explanation of those rules, in several detailed 
stories or parables. 

In the beginning of the 5th (or 3 Cha) volume, from leaf 1 to 30, is 
the treatise on emancipation. (Sans. Pratimoksha Sutra, Tib. So-sor-thar- 
pahi-M,do.) 
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Contents of the Treatise on Emancipation. 

Adoration of the All-knowing, or salutation to Buddha—Praise and impor- 
tance of this Sitra—The several blessings arising from the practice of 
good morals.—Celebration of the confession ( Gso-sbyong), on every 
new and full moon.—Rehearsal of -the established rules or precepts, pro- 
nounced by the chief (or other officiating) priests—Exhortation to the 
priests to examine themselves and to confess their sins with a loud voice, . if 
they have any.—The compendium or sum of the Buddhistic doctrine in one 
sloka thus, in Tibetan: 


oo 1] Sy Syo yey T «© No vice is to be committed, 

- Ray Bayar Snnyy'y Tt Virtue muat-perfectly be practised, — 
Las aay Sana y say Subdue entirety your thoughts, * 
Qed yer earayay as | This is the doctrine of Buddha.” 


On leaf 30th. Commendation of the Buuddha faith, in the following 
two Slékas: in Tibetan : (vol. 5, leaf 30.) 
1. wen Agate go Qgngi se TT NG ae BN AYN AE OBL GT “ 
QR Ber jg ayaa 1 Qs ATH a MAY TD | 
AE GU LT SATUS YL Ty AN QASUAV UY BLY 
PAVAM ry RSNA | RVQAWA ALES 'NL'QZL | 
In English : 

“ Arise, commence anew course of life—tarn te-the réligion of Buddha. Conquer the 
host of the lord of death (the passions), that are like an elephant in this mud-house (the body ), 
(or conquer your passions like as an elephant subdues every thing under his feet, in a muddy 
lake); whoever has lived a pure or chaste life, according to the precepts of this Dulva, shall 


be free from transmigration, and shall put an end to all his miseries.” 


Anassértion follows that the Pratimoksha Sitra has been recommended 
by each of the seven last Buddhas, who are styled here the seven Bauddha 
champions (Tib. Dpah-vo, Sans. Vira, Eng. Champion or Hero.) The 
names of those seven Buddhas, on the 30th leaf, are thus given in 
Tibetan: 1. Rnam-par-Gzigs, 2. Gtsug-tor-chan. 3. T’hams-chad-skyob. 
4. Hithor-va-Hjig. 5. Gser-Uhub. 6. Hod-srung. 7. Shdkya-tUhub-pa. 
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They correspond to the Sanserit: 1. Vipashyt, 2. Sik’hi. 3. Vishwébhu. 
4, Kakutsanda. 5. Kanaka-muni. 6. Kashyupa. 7. Shakya Muni. 

From the 30th leaf of the 5th (or 8 Cha) volume to the end of the 
8th (or q, Nya) volume, is contained the “explanation of the religious 
discipline,” (Sans. Vindya vibhanga, (better Vibhéga,) Tib. Hdul-ra-rnam- 
par-Hbyed-pa.) 

In these four volumes, are several storics of immoral actions, com- 
mitted by some one of the religious persons belonging to the disciples of 
Suixya. Thecrime, generally, becomes divulged amongst the people, who 
blame the conduct of the priests. SHAkyA is informed afterwards of the 
fact. The delinquent is cited before the congregation ; confesses his fault ; 
and is rebuked by Sufxya: who then explains the immorality of the 
act, makes a law thereupon, and declares that whoever shall violate it, 
shall be treated as a transgressor. 

The stories, in general, are of little importance, and many of them 
too indecent to be introduced here. 

The two lundred and fifty-three rules to be strictly observed by the 
priests (Dg?-slong) are of five kinds, (or there are five kinds of sins or 
faults provided against in those rules.) 

1. There are some for the violation of which they are expelled from 
the order. Such are the laws or rules against adultery or, in general, for- 
nication ; robbery or stealing; murder or destruction of animal life; and 
the giving out (or selling) of human doctrine as a divine revelation. 

2. By the violation of a second class of rules, they become outcasts 
from the pricsthood, or are degraded. Such crimes are-—the emissio 
seminis ; indecent behaviour; immodest talk; the causing of divisions 
amongst the priests; the blaming of the secular state, Ke. &c. 

3. In the 3rd class are reckoned thirty faults;—as the keeping or 
wearing of more clothes than is permitted—neglecting to wear religious 
garments—the deposition of them at any place, &c.—-prohibited materials 
for clothes, &e. 
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4, -In'the 4th class are enumerated ninety faults. 

5. The 5th kind of faults or sins are such as must be confessed. 
Besides these rules, are numerous instructions regarding decent behaviour, 
dress—attitude or posture of the - body—manner of eating and drinking, 
and when giving religious instruction to others. 

On leaf 30 to 32. Praise of religious discipline in general, (in verse.) 

From deaf 33 to 74. Several stories on fornication or adultery. 
Bzane-yin, a priest, commits adultery. Suikya is informed of the 
fact. He is eited—rebuked—and expelled. A rule is made that thence- 
forth all adulterers shall be expelled. The circumstances of this story 
may be seen, . leaf 33 to 40, together with the terms Suixya used in 
rebuking the guilty. ad 

From leaf 74. On stealing or robbery. 

Anecdotes—kinds and modifications of theft—several instances of 
cheating, tricks and frauds in eluding the duties at custom-houses, &c. 

Leaf 105. There are likewise several instances, how traders have. 
defrauded the custom-houses, in putting some of their precious things ‘into 
the bags of the monks. 

Leaf 155 to 166. The consequences of lust and theft—fabulous his- 
tory ofthe origin of evil in the world. : H Me 

From leaf.162 to 239. Severahuisteries of. suicide and poisoning 
amongst the monks, or of causing themselves to be slain or deprived of 
life, out of grief or despair, upon hearing of the various kinds of miseries 
or calamities of life. Suixya prohibits discoursing on the miseries of 
life, go.as to bring others to desperation thereby.* 

Leaf 220 to 274. Pretended supernatural knowledge attributed to the 
communication or inspiration of any divinity. Terms for rebuking such 
pretenders. p aay? Ly 








agree 
aes re? 7 7 wage haere 
* Fora similar story, see Ainsworth’s Dictionary under Hegesias in the Index Nom, 
prop. a 
“ Hecestas, a philosopher of Cyrene, whe displayed the miseries of life with such eloquence, that several 


slew themselveg to be out of them 3 for which reason he was commended by Ptolemy to discourse no more oa 
that subject,” 
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“Leaf 306. Several women of respectable families, ‘at Shrvasti; visit 

. the Vikars (colleges and halls) ina garden near that city, conducted by 

Cu’war-Ka a priest, who tells them whose Vihars and halls they 

are, with some biographical notices. His immodest behaviour. The 

stories of several immoral actions, by which a priest loses his character or 

rank, and becomes an outcast from the pricathoed: On making dissensions 
amongst the priests. 

There are thus in this volume 439 leaves, the 30 first of which are 
occupied by the Treatise on Emancipation, in two books, 700 Slékas.. The 
rest of the volume contains the first books of the “Explanation of 
Religious Discipline.” Saas 


. Tue 6rx (on & Ch'ha) votume, 
Containing twenty-one books, or 431 leaves. 


Continuation of the subject (begun towards the end of the 5th volume) 
on causing divisions amongst the priests. Luas-pyin’s endeavours to 
seduce the disciples of SuAxya to his party. 

. Beaf34. “Sud va-visits Kaushambhi, and takes his lodgings in the 
Gdangs-chan-gyi-kun-Dgah-ra-va_ (Sans. Ghos’ havatyhréma) :—stories'* of » 
discontentment. The disciples of SHixya, on account of their’ being of 
different tribes, families, houses, &c., are likened to an assemblage of’ all 
sorts of leaves: fallen from the trees, in autumn, and brought together by 
the wind. « 

Leaf 57 to 61. The priests of SuAxya are said to have so many 
clothes that for each business they make use of a different suit; and that, 
through dressing and undressing themselves, they have little leisure 
to read and study. They are prohibited from Keeping superfluous gar- 
ments or clothes. Several rules concerning superfluous clothes and other 
utensils of the priests. As also, rules concerning the wearing, and omits 


ting religious garments, and depositing them or utensils at any Place; 
Leaf 61 to 93. 
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~ Lea: 98 to 143....Rules concerning the washing of clothes. Sevcral 
stories told of the uncleanness of the priests. The birth of Sixya. 
Correspondence between ..GsaL-rayat, the king of Kosala, and. Zas- 
Gtsane the father of Suixya. Leaf 102. A letter from Zas-Grsane 
to SHixya—his life—he is invited—he visits his father. Dialogue (in 
verse) betiveen them. Leaf 110-111. Description how...the.,.SAdkya race 
adopted Buddhism. Leaf 131. Expressions of enthusiasm, devotign,,apd 
joy uttered by five hundred of the relations of Suixya, upon their being 
instructed in his doctrine. 
From Leaf 325 to 431, or the end of the volume, are several, atories 
on hoarding or laying up stores,—on lying and falsehoed,--end on ridi- 
culing or despising others. : 


Tue 7TH (on F Ja) voLUME or THE Dulva CLAss. 
Containing twenty books, (from the 43d to the 63d) and 446 leaves. 

In this volume.is the continuation of the stories of several. faulis or 
slight crimes committed by the priests. Such fanlts are reckoned ninety 
in number. The same are introduced into the Sanscrit and Tibetan dic- 
tionarigg; but, since they are of little importance, it is unnecessary to 
specify them.jn this place., The, Sangerit generical.name for this. class of 
faults, is Shuddha. préyash chittakah. Tib. Ltung-byed-Hbah-zhig, 
English: “what are mere faults, or venial faults’. The volume com- 
mences with stories on abuse or foul language (Hp'/y4-va,) and ends with 
narratives regarding culpable priests, that had been ordained. (or made 
Gélongs,):before they had reached the age of twenty. 


ba ‘Tus ara (on Q Nya,) VOLUME OF THE Dulva cuass. 
Containing 21 books, from the 63rd to the 83rd inclusive,) and 417 ined. 


This volume is - filled with the continuation of stories on faults or 


on Pa ‘ie 
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* 
commences with the narration of a fault committed by digging the ground, 
and ends with anecdotes on the adjustment and quelling of quarrels and 
disputes. 


Tae 9TH (or } Ta) voLUME or THE Dulva cLass, in 483 leaves... 


This volume regards the nuns or female religious persons of the 
Bauddha faith. The subjects are the same as those of the last four volumes, 
for the priests. And the stories are told in the same terms, with the excep- 
tion of some additions and applications. . 

From leaf 1 to 36, in 2 books, is the treatise on emancipation, for the 
priestesses (Gelongma), Sans. Bhikshuni pratimoksha Sutra, Tib.. Dge- 
slong-mahi-so-sor-Vhar-pahi-Mdo. (See the beginning of the 5th volume). 

From leaf 36 to 483 or to the end of the volume, in 28 books, is the 
“ Explanation of the religious discipline of the priestesses,” Sans. Bhikshunt 
Vindya vibhanga, (or Vibhéga) Tib. Dge-slong-mahi-hdul-va-rnam-par- 
hbyed-pa; in the same manner, order, and in the same words, as in the 
former four* volumes; with the exception of some stories, and a few 
instances not mentioned there. : 

Leaf 61. Ma-sxyes- Dara, (Sans. Asirasnatrv) the king of Magadha. 
How and by whom he is comforted after he had caused the death of his 
father Vimpasira. 

Leaf 784087. Stories of several religious persons having, put an end 
to their lives, out of despair. Leaf 85. Several kinds of robbers. 

Leaf 108 to 109. Siom-DGau-mo, a priestess or nun, the pattern of 
a lewd, cunning and wicked woman. There are several stories under her 
name, in this volume. 

Leaf 193, Luas-By1n, one of SHxya’s cousins, the model of a malig- 
nant and rancorous person. How he endeavours to acquire the knowledge 
of the magical art, or of performing prodigies. He applies to SHAxya— 
and, upon his refusal, to his principal disciples. They all refuse to instruct 
him. He is advised by each of them first to acauire true and useful 
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knowledge. He endeavours to excite dissensions, and to make divisions 
among the priests—as also among the priestesses, through Szom-Daau-mo. 

Leaf 216. Stories on the multiplicity of clothes and garments of the 
female religious persons. Prohibitions against them by Suixya. 

Leaf 272. The king of Kalinga sends to GsaL-RGvAL, the king of 
Kosala, a: piece of fine linen cloth, as a present. It comes afterwards into 
the hands of Grsuc-Dcoan-mo, (a lewd or wicked priestess) she. puts it 
on, appears. in public, but, from its thin texture, seems to be naked. The 
priestesses are prohibited from accepting or wearing such thin clothes. 

Leaf 282. Mention is made of the four Vedas of the Brahmans. Leaf’ 
284-5.. Several terms peculiar to the loom, and to other mechanical 
arts, are enumerated. Defects in the body of a nun. Censure of others. 
Leaf 286. Moral tales on secret slander, 

Leaf 302. Several parts of the Dulvé class enumerated. 

Leaf 331. Kun-tu-rgyu, “ going every where,” (Sans. Parivréjaka) is 
said to be the same with Grangs-chan, (Sans. Sink’ hya). 

Leaf 362. Names of several diseases. The rest of the volume is 
occupied with stories respecting the conduct of the nuns. Several rules to 
be learnt and observed. The scene of all these stories is, in general, Mnyan- 
yod, (Sans. Shrévasti in Kosala). 

The five last volumes (marked. with the letters 3, 3, ®, 9, and ® of the 
Tib. alphabet) were translated from Sanscrit into Tibetan, first, (in the 
Sth century) by Jivamirra, a pandit of Cashmir, of the Vaibhashika philo- 
sophical sect, and by Ktvnt-reyat-Mrs'nan, a Tibetan Lotséva, or interpre- 
ter. : Other translators also are mentioned. , 


- TENTH anp ELEVENTH (4 Tha, AND § Da) voiumes oF THE Dulvé, 


In 60 books, of which the 10th volume contains 17, or 324 leaves—and the 
11th, 33 books, or 708 leaves. 
These volumes are entitled in 
Tibetan :-—Hdul-va-p hran-ts hegs-hyi-Gzhi. Sanscrit :— Vindya Kshu- 
draka Vastu. 
English :—“ Miscellaneous minutie on religious discipline.” 
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The 10th volume, after the title of these two volumes has been expressed, 
commences by—‘‘reverence to the All-knowing.” The subject is then set 
forth in three stanzas, as—things relating to the discipline and conduct of 
the religious persons of the Buddhist sect, and the manners and customs 
of the people of Central India, the scene of the several acts described 
in.the Dulva. 

Leaf 2. Sanes-reyas- Bcnom-1DAN-HDAS (SHAKYA,) at Yangs-pa-chan 
(Sans. Vaishali, or Vishali, Prydga of the ancients, the modern Allaha- 
bud). That city is inhabited by the Lichabyi race. Descriptions of its 
gardens or orchards, music, gymnastic exercises, baths. The disciples of 
Sxfxya incur scandal there by rubbing themselves with tiles or bricks 
with too great a noise. They are prohibited by Suixva from rubbing 
themselves with tiles, except their feet. 

Leaf 5, Suéxva at Mayan-yod (Sans. Shrévasti). Forbidden to rub 
themselves with fish-gills, instead of tiles or bricks ;—to anoint themselves 
with fragrant substances, except when prescribed by the physician. What to 
do with the fragrant substances that are offered them by their pious followers. 

Leaf 7. Mention is made of some fanes or chapels, (Sans. Chaitya, 
Tib., Mch’hod-rten) where the hair or nails of Buddha are deposited, 
and reverenced as sacred things. 

Leaf 11. Seals are permitted to the pricsts—excesses in regard to 
seal-rings (Tib. Sor-Gdub-rgya). They are forbidden to have them of 
gold, silver, or precious stones. They are prohibited from wearing rings. 
But they may keep seals or stamps made of copper, brass, bell-metal, 
ivory, horn—excesscs in regard to the figures cut on them. 

Leaf 12. A man of the religious order must have on his seal or stamp, 
a circle with two deer on opposite sides, and below them the name of the 
founder of the Vikara (Tib. Gtsug-lag-khang). A layman may have either 
a full length human figure or a head cut on his signet. 

Leaf 25. Predictions by Suikyva and by a gymnosophist, of a child 
that was to be born. Its miraculous birth. It is named “ fire-born” 
(Me-shyés). His cducation and adventures. 
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Leaf 28. The veracity of a Buddha is expressed thus :—“ the moon, 
together with the hosts of stars, may fall down; the earth, together with 
the mountains and forests, may lift itself up into the void space above; 
the vast ocean may be dried up ; but it is impossible that the great hermit 
(Mahé Sramatia) should tell a falsehood.” 

Leaf 58 to 61. Several false charges or calumnies at Yangs-pa-chan, es- 
pecially that of Lichaubyi-ch’hen-po. The priests of Suixya were wont to put 
under ban or interdiction any person, or family, according to the following 
ceremony :—In their congregation, after having been informed of the facts, 
they turned an alms-dish or goblet, with the mouth downwards ; declar- 
ing by that act, that thenceforth none should have communication with 
him or his house, (according to the text, no one should enter his house, 
neither sit down there, nor take alms from him, nor give him religious 
instruction.) After reconciliation had been made, the ban was taken off, 
by replacing the alms-dish, 

Leaf 64 to 66. Sutxya prohibits his disciples from learning music, 
dancing and sitging, or visiting places where they are exhibited. Several 
stories are told of the practices of the religious persons. 

Leaf 105. The use of gatlick is interdicted to the priests, except when 
prescribed as a medicine—how to be used there. 

Leaf 111. Permission to keep umbrellas. Excesses regarding, by 
using too costly stuffs;—adding too many trimmings,-—or adorning the’ 
handles of them with gems, pearls, and precious metals, 

Leaf 141 to 144. The king of Kosala, C/SAL-RGYAL, being dethroned 
by his son, ID naGs-skves-po, goes to Réjagriha, to Ma-skyes-Dera, king 
of Magadha,—alights i a grove or garden uncar that city, helonging to the 
king, and sends him intelligence of his arrival. The king of Mugadha orders 
preparations for receiving him solemnly. But in the mean time he dies in 
the garden, suddenly, from indigestion, caused by an immoderate use of 


turnips and fresh water. Hie faneec) ce. 
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Leaf 145 to 160. Hp'naas-sxyes-po, the king of Kosala, at the 
instigation of Mana Qxnop, makes frequent attacks on the Shakya race at 
Ser-skya (Sans. Capila) at last he takes their city and massacres many of 
them. Those that escaped, dispersed themselves in the hills; many of 
them are said to have gone to Nepél. During that war, a certain Shéhya, 
Suimpaxa is banished from Capila, At his parting request, SHAKYA grants 
him, in an illusory manner, some hairs of his head, some nail-parings, and 
teeth. He goes to a country called Bagud or Vagud, is made king there, 
and builds a fane or chapel (San. Chaitya, Tib. Mch’hod-rten) for those 
holy relics, called afterwards the fane or chapel of SHimpaxa, leaf 149-150. 

Leaf 160. The death of Ep’ HaGs-sxyes-Ppo, caused by a conflagration. 
Relation of the circumstances that preceded it. 

Leaf 182-183. Gautam’ (Skve-Devni-Bpacmo-cy'HEN-mMo) and 
500 other nuns die. Earthquake and other miracles that accompanied 
that event. A moral tale upon their former religious merits told by 
Suikyva, leaf 185. : 

Leaf 202 to 248. Suikya gives to Doau-vo (Sans, Nanna) instruc- 
tions and lessons on several. subjects, especially on the state of existence 
in the womb, dnd the gradual formation of the human body. 

Leaf 273. Instruction how to build and cover a fine house. After 
which to the end, or to leaf 324, there are many short stories, respecting 
the conduct, dress, victuals, &c. of the religious persons. 


Exetvenru (or 3 Da) voLume or THE Dulva, 
In 708 leaves and 33 books, counting Jrom the 18th to the 60th inclusive. 


Subject :-—The title of this and of the preceding volume (miscellaneous 
minutiz on religious discipline) evinces the nature of the materials to 
be found here. They are of little consequence, except a few allusions 
to events, persons, customs, manners, places or countries. These volumes 


are mostly filled up with religious instructions, rules for the conduct 
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of the priests, and their several transgressions. Nye/-vir-K’H0R (Sans. 
Upiut),-the supposed compiler of the Duiva collection puts questions 
to Suikya how he is to act in such and such cases and receives his 
instructions thereon. 

Leaf 1-2. Dean-vo (Sans. Nanpa), a priest with Suixya at Mnyan-yod 
(Sans. ‘Shrévasti ), receives from his former wife, Bzanc-mo, from Ser-skya 
(Sans. Capita) several finely bleached clothes calendered or glazed with ivory. 

* Leaf 53. When wood is not procurable to burn a dead body, neither 
_ is there any-river to throw the corpse into, it may be buried, 

Leaf 61. ‘The death of Suirtat-pu. Suixya’s reflections on him. A 
Mch’hod-rten (Sans. Chaitya) is built over his remains by a rich landholder 
at Shrdvasti, and an anniversary festival established in his memory. The 
‘king of Kosala orders that, at the celebration of those festivals, merchants, 
who come from other countries, shall pay no duties or taxes, leaf 68. 

Leaf 126-127, Karyant-su (Sans. Kitydyawa) becomes the dis- 
ciple of Suixva, who tells him how other philosophers are in two extremes, 
and that he (SuAxya) keeps a middle way. He acquaints him with some 
of his principles, especially with the four great truths, and the twelve 
casual cancatenations. 

Leaf 130. Kitvivana, with 500 other priests, is sent by Saixva 
te--eenvert to his - doctrine the King: of “Hy hags-reyal* (Grum-po-raB- 
Swane)} together with his eonsorts, son, and officers. He passes on 
his way through Knya-kubja, a place where he had an acquaintance, 
a Brahman, who was dead at that time. The story of that Brahman’s 
daughter, with the beautiful hair. - His arrival, how he was received by the 
king. His successes there. How the king afterwards married the damsel. 
Ancedotes regarding. Leaf 194. He erects Vihars and makes several 
donations to the companions of Kiryfyana. Leaf 197 to 207. Many 
witty sayings (in verse). Leaf 207 to 209. The ten powers of Bauddha. 








* Sans, Ujjayani or Owein, in Mélava. 
+ Sans. RGjé Pradyota; (called the passionate or cruel.) 
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-ur\iLeaf 227 Various defects of the human body: are enumerated in 
verse. Such as have them, prohibited from being received into the 
religious order of Suixya. 

Leaf 230 to 253. Account of the great prodigies exhibited. by 
Suixya;, at Shravasti in Kosala. The six Mu-stegs-chan (Sans. Tirthika) 
ter¢hers, being discontented with the treatment they meet with from the 
king, the officers, the brahmans, and the people in general, (who all show 
much favour to Gavrama and his followers,) so that they can hardly gain 
their livelihood, endeavour to vie with Gautama in exhibiting prodigies, 
to show their skill and power. They are defeated :—-for shame-some 
of them put an end to their existence, others retire to the hills on the 
north of India. Leaf 248, the great astonishment of all at the miracles 
of Gavtama,—their applause. : 

Leaf 253 to 307. The story of Bskyep-ra a king in Lus-hp'hags 
and other tales (Sans. Vidéha) told by Sudxyva,—political intrigues. The 
farther history of the before mentioned six teachers. 

Leaf 276. The story of Sman-cy’HEN, the son of Ganc-Po in a town 
of Purna kachha a hilly country. Leaf 321 to:325... SHo-sHum-pa, a 
cunning woman: Ingenious stories of female craft. Leaf 326. . Mention 
made of the Hdal-gumata river, on the banks of which the priests of 
Suixya used to exercise themselves. 

Leaf 326. Suikya in the Nyagrodha grove (near Ser-skya Sans. 
Capila). Gautam; with 500 other women of the SHixya race, goes to 
Suikya, and begs of him to receive them into the religious order. He will 
not permit it, and recommends to them to remain in the secular state, to 
wear clean clothes. They will not desist. They follow him afterwards 
in his peregrination through the Brija country to Nadika. They beg him 
again and again to receive them. At last, on the request of _Kun-pean-vo, 
(Sans. A’xanpa) he permits them to take the religious character. Several 
rules and instructions respecting the order of nuns. Various stories of 
these females that happened mostly at Mayan-yod (Sans. Shrdvasti). 
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Leaf 488 to 524: The story of Papma-snyinc-po, a celebrated Brah- 
man, at Hdod-pa-ht’hun-pa, in Kosala. (This is repeated from the K’ha 
volume of the Dulva, leaf 155 to 192, whence the general tenor may 
be gathered.) ; 4 

Leaf 581. ° SHAKYA in his peregrination proceeds to Gyad-yul, the 
country of the Champions; and at Résa-chan, (the grassy, so called 
fromthe kusha graas,) the modern Cémru or Kémarupa, in Assam, anci- 
ently the residence of the great king Kuswa-cuan, stays for a certain 
time, under two Sdila trees. ‘ 

Leaf 591. The circumstances that preceded the death of Suixya. 

Leaf 635 to 636. The death of Saixya. The principal acts of his life 
enumerated by Hon-Srune to Vvar-nyep, an officer of the king of Ma- 
gadha, who instructs him how to inform the king of his decease (by repre- 
senting, in pictures, the several scenes of his life:) Reflections on life, by 
several gods. The funeral raises disputes among cight tribes or cities, on 
account of the relics (Sku-Gdung) of Suixva. They are pacified by 
having each their share. Chaityas are built for those relics.* 

Leuf 667. After the death of SHikya, Hon-srunc, (Sans. Kasuyapa) 
becomes head of the sect. By his direction, five hundred accomplished 
priests, (Sans. Arhan, Tib. Dgra-Behom-pa,) assemble in a place called 
the cave of the Nyagrodha tree, near R&agriha, and make the first compila- 
tion of the doctrine taught by Suixya. The Mdo-sdé or Sdtra class, is 
compiled by Kun-Dean-vo, (Sans. A’wanpa) The Dulvé (Sans. Vindya,) 
by Nyer'-vir-Hx’nor (Sans. Upitt), the Ma-mo, or Ch’hos-Miion-pa- 
Mdsod (Sans: Abhidharma) by Hop-srune (Sans. Kisuyapa.) He pre- 
sides over the sect for several years, appoints Kun-Dcaun-vo his successor, 
and dies on the Bya-gay-rhkang hill near Riagriha. Leaf 679. 

Leaf 684. Kox-Dean-vo (Sans. A’xanpa) after having been for many 
years the head of the Bauddha sect, intrusts the doctrine of SHAKYA to 


_— 





* Sce my MS; Translation of The death of SHAKYA, 
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SHAWAHI-Gos-cHAN, appoints him his successor, and dies in the middle of . 
the Ganges (on an imaginary island) between Yangs-pa-chan and Ma- 
gadha. His body is divided into two parts. The one is taken by the 
Lichabyi race at Yangs-pa-chan, who erect a Chaitya to contain it: 
the other part by the king of Magadha, who likewise builds a Cheitya, 
at Skya-snir-bu (Sans. Pélaliputra) over his share of relics. 

Leaf 687. Nyt-mant-cune is received into the religious order by 
Kun-Deau-vo; is ordained and instructed how to introduce the faith 
into Cédshmir, as it had been foretold by Swixya, leaf 688. How he 
civilized the Serpent race and their chief Huntura :—how he planted 
and blessed the saffron there, and how he laid the foundation of the 
Bauddha religion in the Céshmir country, one hundred years after the 
death of SuH{kva, who had mentioned that country, as a suitable place for 
dwelling and contemplation. 

Leaf 690. SHanaui-Gos-cHan intrusts the Bauddha doctrine to Nyx/- 
spas;—he to Durtmka;—he to Nac-po—and he to Lreos-M1’Hona. 

One hundred and ten years after the death of Suixya the priests at 
Yangs-pa-chan violate in many respects his precepts.—Many disputes 
about trifles.—At last, seven hundred accomplished priests (Sans. Arhan, 
Tib. Dgra-bchom-pa) make a new compilation of the Bauddha works, 
to which was given, (something similar to our Sepluagint,) the name of 
Bdun-Brgyas-yang-dag-par-Brjod-pa, “ that has been very clearly expressed 
by the seven hundred” (accomplished priests.) 

' Thus ends the 11th volume, translated (in the 9th century) by Vipya- 
KARA PRABHA, and Daarma Suri praBia, pandits from India, and by the 
Tibetan Lo-ts4va (interpreter) Banpr-Drat-Hpyor. On the three last 
leaves, from 706 to 708, are some remarks on the defects of these two 
volumes (by a Lama, Nam-Mx’nan-cracs in the monastery of Snar-thang not 
far from Teshi-Lhun-po) such as obsolete terms, bad translation, incorrect 
text, repetition of stories told before, &c. He advances several reasons, 
why the sacred volumes have been left in this state by the ancient reviewers. 
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TWELFTH AND THIRTEENTH (or 4 Na, and y Pa) votumes or THE Dulvé. 
The first has 458, the last 473° leaves. There are in the two volumes 64 books. 


Title, Sans. Vintya Uttara grantha. Tib. Hdul-va-Gzhung-blama. 

Eng. “ The chief text-book (or last work) of religious discipline.” 

Subject, Nvg-vir-zk’Hor (Sans. Up{u1) the supposed compiler of the 
Dulva collection, puts to SHAKva several special cases, as to which class 
of transgressions particular faults or sins should be referred ; or whether 
it be lawful to do or use such and such a thing. And Saixya answers 
him as to each. He addresses Suixya, by the term Bisun-pa. “ Reverend!” 

Nys-vAr-xk’Hor, in this last volume, is always mentioued by his 
Indian name Uri1, except in the eleven first books, which form a dis- 
tinct work. At the end of this volume are the words Upalis-hun-dris-pa 
tdsogs-so,—* all the queries of Uvt are ended or finished.” 

The names of the translators or pandits of these two volumes are 
not mentioned. It is merely stated that they were translated in the time 
of Kiuni-rcyaL-Mrs'Han, a celebrated interpreter. 


Calcutta, 4th September, 1831. 


T may here close my Analysis of the Dulvé collection, from the tenor of 
which may in some measure be judged what is to be found in the re maining 
eighty-seven volumes of the Kahoy igyur, Of the whole of this voluminous 
compilation I have, however, prepared a detailed Analysis with occasional 
translations of such passages as excited curiosity, particularly the relation 
of the Life and Death of Suixya. The whole are deposited in manuscript 
among the archives of the Asiatic Society, and will at any time be available 
to the scholar, who may also cousult the first volume of the Society’s Journal, 
page 375, for a general view of their contents by the late Secretary, 

“ofessor WILsoN. 


20th October, 1835. 
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ON THE 


ADMINISTRATION OF JUSTICE 


IN NEPAL, 


WITH SOME ACCOUNT OF THE SEVERAL COURTS, EXTENT OF THEIR 
JURISDICTION, AND MODES OF PROCEDURE. 


By B. H. HODGSON, Esa. 


British Resident in Népal. 


Tus subject is one that possesses inuch interest whether for the legislator, 
the historian, or the philosopher. In Hindustan we look in vain for any. 
traces of Hindt legislation or government. The Moslem conquerors have 
everywhere swept them away, and substituted their own practices and 
doctrines for those of the conquered. Even in Raéjpiitina, it may be 
doubted whether we have the pure and unmixed practices of Hindu legis- 
lators and judges, or whether their necessary connection and intercourse 
with Muhammedan governments have not more or less modified their notions 
on these subjects, and introduced changes more or less considerable. But 
in Nepél at least we may be sure that nothing of this kind has occurred. 
Separated till very recently from any intercourse with Hindust4n, shut up 
within their mountain fastnesses, the N epalese have been enabled to. pre- 
serve their institutions in all their Hindé purity ; and undotbtedly, if we 
wish to enquire what are the features of the Hindd system of jutiopridence, 
it is in Nep4l we must seek for the answer. 
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Mr. Honcson is the first who has enabled us to obtain something like 
a precise and practical view of this complex subject. He has acquired his 
knowledge by dint of painful perseverance in submitting repeated written 
interrogatories to individuals who had either previously filled, or were then 
filling, the first judicial situations in Nepdl. These individuals gave 
written answers to his inquiries ; and from varions motives they might 
. be presumed to speak out fairly. One of these persons presided for many 
years with a high reputation for ability over the Supreme Court of Justice 
at Kathmdndu. Another was the present Dharmddhikari of N epal, a 
Brahman of great and various acquirements, and, from his situation, fami- 
liar with the legal administration of the country. 

The information thus obtained was recorded by Mr. Hopeson, and 
transinitted by hin to the Governor General in the form of a literal trans- 
lation of the questions and their auswers; to which were added, at separate 
times, several supplementary papers containing the result of his own local 
observation and research. The Governor General deemed the information 
collected by Mr. Honasoy of sufficient interest and importance to authorize 
its publication. 

In attempting to arrange these valuable materials in a more connected 
and systematic form, any alterations or omissions in the original text have 
been scrupulously avoided, which might perhaps hazard the correctness of 
the details, or by taking from their freshness diminish thcir chance of 
interest with the earnest enquirer. ‘ 

"Some of the more remarkable features of the Hindd system of juris- 
prudence seem to call for notice in these preliminary lines, if only for the 
purpose of drawing the reader's attention to the subject, and furnishing 
him with an inducement, perhaps, to enter on an enquiry that promises 
Well to reward any attention bestowed upon it. 

The judicial system of the Nip4lese appears to differ from our Euro- 
pean system in haying no separate jurisdictions or modes of proceeding 
for criminal trials and civil suits. Of the four Central Courts, as well as of 
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those of the provinces, éach is competent to the dispatch of either business, 
and in the forms established there appears little distinguishable, Another 
feature of difference, and a highly important one, is the application of the. 
trial by ordeal to the decisions of civil suits, where there is a want of eyi- 
dence both oral and written. A third feature in which it differs from that 
of Europe is, the compelling the convicted criminal to confess ; le being 
subjected to the torture of whipping till the desired result is obtained, 
without which he may not receive the full punishment of his offence. 
But the most peculiar feature of the system is that which belongs to it as 
the code of a Hindd people, I allude to the great importance attached to 
questions of caste, the cognizance of these being restricted to the highest 
Court (the Inta Chapli), in whatever part of the kingdom the subject matter 
originate. It may be doubted whether the system followed in all these 
Courts might not be improved by a closcr approximation to European 
practice, but of some of the peculiarities which distinguish it, as compar- 
ed at least with English jurisprudence, there can be as little doubt that we 
should do well to take a lesson from them. 

Thus, the Nipflese are not so averse to receive proof of a criminal’s 
guilt as we are. Provided he be proved guilty, they are not very particular 
as to the means. They considcr in fact that the business of a judge is 
not to screen a criminal, but to convict him, and they deem the most satis- 
factory conviction of all, the voluntary confession of the criminal. Another 
particular which we might with great advantage adopt from them |; is; the 
celerity of their procecdings. No delay is ever suffered to take place as 
soon as a complaint is made, or information given ; the partics with their 
witnesses are sought for, and, as soon as produced, the investigation pro- 
ceeds at once to a conclusion. A third point worthy of our imitation 
is, their reception of each party’s story in civil suits as told by 
himself, or of the prisoner's defence in criminal cases, without allowing 
a third person by his studied glosses to come between the judge and the 
truth. They appear to be sensible that manner as well as matter ere to be 
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regarded, when we desire to judge of the good faith with which a 
: statement is made. 

“tn other particulars the Nepalese system appears to partake of 
the excellencies and defects of our own. Thus the prisoner in: criminal 
cakes has always the privilege of confronting his accusers, and of cross- 
examining them ; while on the other hand, in civil suits they have (consi- 
dering the poverty of the country) as excellently graduated a scale of pick- 
ing the pockets of both plaintiff and defendant, as is to be found in the 
practice of our own “ reason-made-perfect” system.* 

There are other valuable peculiarities of the Nepflese system which 
deserve to be particularly noticed. Thus, it will be remarked, that the 
Courts seek in the first instance to reconcile parties, or to refer matters in 
dispute to arbitration. This natural and highly advantageous system, only 
recently made the practice of the English Courts, has prevailed in Nopél 
for ages. Again, there are no rules of exclusion in regard to evidence. All 
is taken and rated only for what it is worth. Neither is there any restriction 
against parties becoming witnesses in their own causes,—speaking under 
similar penalties for false evidence as ordinary or external witnesses. 

Oaths are very sparingly used, and in general rather as substitutes for 
evidence than as a means of validating it. This indeed is the most ancient 
and almost the universal acceptation of testimony on oath. It prevents as 
@ consequence, in regard to witnesses, the adventitious crime of perjury or 
oath-breaking, Icaving the more simple crime of falsc-witness in its place. ’ 
But one of the chief practical benefits of the system lies in the sparing 
employment of records, which are never used for trivial objects. This is a 
chief cause of the quick dispatch of business which signalizes the Ndpél 

Courts, and effectually prevents arrears of business :—a marked contrast 
to our own Indian system wherein an over-weaning attachment to record 
is the source of dreadful expence and delay of justice. 





* Law-ig,the perfection of reason. 
OO Re 
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“*¥he Nepal Courts again are always: sitting: ‘Fhey have neither 
vacations nor terms. This, ‘too, and the extreme simplicity of the forms 
of procedure, which are full of reason and of efficacy, are principal causes 
of the quick dispatch of business. a 

The peculiar constitution of the Nepdlese pales might furnish use- 
ful. hints for its introduction under our Government, where hitherto it has 
not been found to work well ; nor does the extension of the jury system to 
the Mofussil Courts promise to meet so clearly the habits and ideas of the 
people, as this simple and primitive organ of the administration of justice.” 


ADMINISTRATION OF JUSTICE IN NEPAL. 


I. Courts at THE CaPiTAL, 


There are four courts of justice (Nydya Sabhé) at Kathmandt. The 
first and chief is called Kot Singh; the 2d Inta Chapli; the 3d Taksdr ; and 
the 4th Dhansar : 


§ 2. Jurisdiction, 

“+ There are no regular limits placed to the jurisdiction, personal or 
local, of thesc courts, nor indeed of any court in Népal. Offences, how- 
ever, involving the loss of life or limb, or confiscation of a man’s whole 
substance, can be decided only in the Inta Chapli, whereto they. must 
be aé once transferred, for trial as well as sentence, if they originate in any 





* The above remarks were for the most part penned by the late Captain Herzert, into 
whose hands the voluminous MSS. were placed by Mr. Secretary Swinton, in order to be 
condensed and prepared for publication. They were afterwards arranged, and the interrogatory 
style broken down in order to save space, by the late Mr. G. M. Barren, Deputy Secretary 
to Government in the Political Department, and were finally submitted to the author for his 
-approval and correction before publication. Mr. CoLepRooke’s account of Hinda Courts of 
Justice, in the Trans. Roy. As. Soc, JJ., had not then appeared, J. P, Sec. As, Soc, 


+ Inverted commas denote where the author’s manuscript is direotly followed. 4, 
ae a ae 
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‘shape, in any other court of the Capital or its environs* as they must be 
teferredto it, prior to and for sentence, if they originate in any court of 
the: mountains or of the Tuardi. But all other causes of a criminal or 
quasi criminal nature, (such as trespass, assault, battery, slander, 
reviling, &c, which in N épal are punished by whipping, petty fines, and 
short imprisonment, and for which the plaintiff can never have a civil 
action of damages) may be heard in any of the four courts of Kathmanda, 


or in any court of the provinces—as may all civil actions whatever with- 
out limitation.” 


§ 3. Officers attached to the courts «nd their several functions. 
All the four courts are under the control of one, and the same supreme 
jifdge, called the Ditha. 

There are two Bichéris, or judges for each of the three courts, Kot 
Singh, Taksdr, and Dhansir, who conduct the interrogation of the parties 
and ascertain the truth of their Statements. Subordinate to the Bichéris 
‘are the following executive officers : 

Por the Kot Singh or supreme civil court— - 

1 Khardar, 1 Jemadar, 2 Amaldirs, and 
1 Major, 2 Havildérs, 40 Stpahis.f 

“The Bicharis are, originally and properly, the judges. They were so 

every where before the conquest. They are so still, except in the metro- 


politan courts. The Ditha, or president extraordinary of all the courts, 





“ The great valley, and its immediate neighbourhood naturally form the peculiar domain 
of the Metropolitan Courts, but definite legal bounds of jurisdiction are unknown to the system 
and alien to its genius and character. The rivers Dud Cosi and Tristil Ganga are the eastern 
and western limits respectively of the local jurisdiction, in the first instance, of the Courts of 
the Capital. HH. 


“+ These military terms, current below, prove nothing against what has been noted above, 
as to the absolute independence of the civil institutions of Nepal upon Moslem models. The 
Gorkhas borrowed their military system entirely from below, but from us not from the Moghels. 
Here and there indeed the Mussulman name of a civil functionary has crept into use of late, 
but is “ vex et preeterea nihil.” The'sipdhis, are not regulars, but a sort of militia or pro- 
vincials, exclusively attached to the courts, H. a 
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is a badge. of conquest ; and his function, though by use now understood, 
is anomalous. Where he is not personally present, the Bichdris are judges. 
Where he is, they share his judicial functions as assessors; but chiefly 
enact at present, the part of our barristers. So the military menials of the 
court are excrescences and badges of conquest. The original ministerial 
agents were the Muhan Naihkiahs and their Mahéniahs—the Tol-mals, &e. 
&c., as set down under Jnta Chapli.” 
In each of the courts Taksdér and Dhansér— 


1 Khardér, 2 Amaldars, 
1 Jemadar, and 
2 Mavildérs, 25 Stpahis. 


These officers serve processes* in civil suits; see to the forthcoming’ of 
unwilling* defendants and witnesses in such suits; and carry into execution 
the court's judgment. 

The following officers belong to the Jnéa Chapli or supreme criminal 


court— 

1 Bichéri or Judge, 40 Sipdhis, 16 Kétwils, 

1 Arazbigi, 2 Mahénaikiahs, 2 Kumhal-naikiahs, 
2 Khardars, 128 Mahaniahs, 1 Tolpradhin,t 

2 Semadérs, 15 Tol-mals, 1 Pasalpradhan, 

4 Havildars, 24 Choki-mahdniahs, 2 Tehviiddrs, aud 
4 Amaldérs, 1 Kotwél-naikiah, 6 Bahidérs. 


The Arazbégi is the superintendent of the jail, and sheriff presiding 
over and answerable for executions. Immediately under him are the Ma- 
hdnaikiahs, or superintendants of Mahdniahs§ who seare.¢ for and apprehend 


criminals, and exccute almost all processes and sentences in civil and 





* Seo preceding note touching the military executive of the courts. Tl. 

t The Kumhal-naikiah is head of the craft of potters; each craft hus a head, but none 
has any special connection with the court. II. 

1 The Tolpradhén is not, properly, a judicial functionary : his duty is to levy the fixed tax 
of 1} rupees upon cach Newér merchant returning from Bhote. H. 

§ See preceding remark. Tere is plain proof that the niilitary are accessary and mere 
badges Of conquest, ali functions being provided for without them. HH. 
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criminal causes, carrying into effect the sentences of the courts, whether 
whipping or other. The Méhdnaihiahs are always in attendance ; the 
Miahéniahs attend by turns. They do not perform watch and ward; that 
duty belongs to the military: but in case of disturbance actually 
commenced or huc and cry of theft, or other crime committed or attempt- 
ed, being raised, they apprehend the offenders. There is a Zol-mél to 
or superintendent of each 7'%/, or ward of the city. If the presence of any 
person is needed in court, it is the Zol-mal’s business to identify the said 
person, and point out his residence to the Méhdniahs, whose duty it is to 
secure him. 
~ The Choki-mdhdniahs are the guards of the jail. 

The Kétwdls, under their Naikiah, perform various kinds of menial 
service for the Ditha and Bichdris during their sitting in court. They 
attend by turns four at once. The Tehvildér has charge of all monies 
paid into the court on whatever ground. The Bahidér keeps the accounts 
of all such monies. The Khardér writes the Kailnémahs and Rdzindmahs 
in each cause. 

The judges and others attached to the courts receive salaries from the 
Government and take fees also. 

The above courts sit for all the twelve months of the year, with the 
exception of a week or fortnight at the great autumnal and vernal festivals, 
Dasahara and Diwéli, when only they are closed. 

They are always fixed, nor do any of the judicial authorities of Kath- 
mandi make circuits; but the Ditha has the power of sending to any part 
of the kingdom special judges (Bichdvi,) to investigate official malversation 
and other particular cases when such occur. 

“The Ditha, or supreme judge, personally presides over the Kot 
Singh and Inta Chapli, constantly and habitually, these two being in fact 
his own courts for the despatch (as we should say, though the term, as 
we shall soon see, would not actually pourtray the process,) of civil 


and criminal business respectively, and as well originally, without limit, 
2B ° 
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as by way of appeal in the last resort, The Ditha also sometimes goes to 
preside personally in the Taksér and Dhansér when any grave matter 
therein arising calls for his presence.” 

The subordination of the Taksdr and Dhansér courts to the Ditha is 
illustrated at length by Mr. Hovcson in the following manner :—* The 
Bichdris of those courts hear, to a conclusion, all civil causes of whatever 
amount, that plaintiffs choose to bring before them. They also hear, to 
a conclusion; all plaints of wrongs done and suffered, save only such 
as entail a punishment touching life or limb, or involving total confis- 
cation. But at the close of each day they are obliged to go to the 
Ditha and report, verbally merely and summarily, that such and such 
cases have come before them, and been heard, and that in their opinion 
such and such awards should be made. The Ditha may assent; and 
then the awards are made accordingly by the respective Bichdris next 
morning in the Tuksér and Dhansdr as the cases may have origin- 
ated. Or the Ditha may dissent and direct in any case another 
decree, and that without desiring to know more of such case than is thus 
verbally set before him by the Biehéri concerned. The Bichdri may, in 
this event, if he please and be acute, argue thé topic and perhaps convince 
the Ditha he is right and the Ditha wrong. Then again the award propos- 
ed by the Bichdri will hold ; elsc, the Ditha will either immediately 
direct another award ; or he will do so, after examining any documentary 
evidence adduced in the cause and brought to him for perusal by the Bi- 
chéri. But if neither the Bichéri’s verbal report of the case, nor the docu- 
ments produced by them for summary examination by the Ditha afford him 
satisfaction (as however in 90 cases out of 100 they do) the Ditha will 
proceed to such Bichdri’s court and hear the cause anew,* presiding him- 
sclf in that court for the occasion. Such is the mode of the Ditha’s 





* There is no want of Jeisure on the part of the Ditha to prevent his doing this, so often 
as may be necessary. Arrears of business are unknown to the courts of Nip4l, and the 
current affairs of every court leave its judges at all times abundance of spare time. H. 
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ordinary control over the Taksdr and Dhansér in cases where both parties 
assent to the judgments given. in those courts. If either party dissent, 
then there is an appeal from the Taksdr and Dhaxsdr to the Ditha in the 
Kot Singh, and herein consists another step and degree of subordination in 
those courts. to,the Ditha. In appeals, as there are, now at least, no 
records. of next.to none (formerly recording to a small extent was in use) 
in any court of primary or superior jurisdiction, the original parties and 
witnesses must all proceed to the superior court. In regard to the form 
of the references which are necessarily made by the inferior courts of 
Kathmandi in all cases (and by the provincial courts, in all cases touch- 
ing life or limb or the substance of a man’s property) to the Ditha for his 
sentiments as to the award, even though there be as yet no appeal to 
him, judgment not having been in fact had, such references are made by 
the Kathmandi Bichéris by word of mouth simply and summarily, as above 
narrated ; these Bichdéris, moreover, in all cases, civil as well as criminal, 
necessarily producing at the same time the written acknowledgment or 
confession of the losing or offending party, signed by such party. This 
document has always a principal weight in settling the affair in the Dithu’s 
opinion ;, but it will not bar the loser’s or criminal’s appeal to the Ditha’s 
own court, either being allowed to allege and prove in appeal undue 
threats or violence in extorting such acknowledgement or confession.” 

The Bichdris of the Taksér and Dhansdr cannot send any person to 
jail or put him in irons. They may ouly detain him in court pending the 
decision on his case, when if it be necessary to put him in irons or send 
him to jail it must be done with the sanction of the Ditha. They can, in 
general, fine to any extent by their own authority, but if they please they 
may refer a grave fine to the Ditha or Bhdraddr Sabha (Council of State.) 

The Ditha in Inta Chapli can imprison a man for any number of 
months that may elapse from his confinement up to the annual ceremony 
called Srdéddh-pdksh, at which period the Ditha must report to the Bhard- 
ddr Sabhd, or Council of State, and take their sanction for each case of 
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further imprisonment. In general, the Ditha in Inta Chapli can fine to 
any extent without sanction of the Bhdraddr Sabhé. Now and then a very 
grave case may be carried by the Ditha himself tothe Bhdéraddr Sabha, 
which then usually awards the fine suggested by him. 

But the Ditha cannot inflict any punishment touching life or limb, 
or extending to total confiscation without first summarily reporting to and 
obtaining the sanction of the R4éj Bhdradér Sabha or Raja in Council. 


§ 4. Other Courts at Kathmandi. 


Besides the four courts above described, there are two Courts of Re- 
gistry—that for houses is called the Chi-bhandél—and that for lands, the 
Bhi-bhandél. A\\ deeds of transfer of houses and lands are Meistered in 
these courts; and copies, with the Ld/ mohr or State seal attached, furnished 
to the parties. No sale of house or land is valid till this copy is had. 
There is another court of special jurisdiction called the Dafler-khaneh, 
in which the disputes of the soldiery relative to the lands assigned to them 
for pay are investigated. ‘ 

None of the above courts has criminal jurisdiction, and ,whatever 
penal offences may issuc out of soldiers’ claims, and claims relating to 
lands and houses, are carricd to the Jute Chapli. 

The Bangya-baithak or Kumari Chok, at Kathmandi, is not a court of 
justice but the general record office of the fisc. ‘A separate Ditha pre- 
sides over it. ; 

The whole of the courts of Kalhmandi are situated within eighty or 
ninety paces of each other. 

“The territorial limits of the metropolitan courts are the Dad Cosi, East, ° 
and Trisul Ganga, West: but Bhatgaon and Patan have their own courts : 
and every where there are village courts. Its inaccurate genius is the” 
chief characteristic of the Népal judicial administration, as of that of the 


whole of Asia, and indeed of Europe until late years.” 
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TI. Jupician ApMInisTRAtion oF THE JNTERIOR. 
~§5. Local Courts. 


The valley of N épal being assumed as a centre, the interior or mountain 
districts are divided for judicial purposes into Eustern and Western parts, 
each of which is sub-divided, or liable to sub-division. At present to the 
eastwardithere is only one grand section, called from its boundaries the 
section of the Méchi and Did Cosi. To the westward there are two 
large sections; the former of which is denominated the division of the 
Kali and Bhéri, and also the Kéli-pir division: the latter is called the 
section of the Kéli and Marsyéngdi, and it is also known as the Manjh- 
khand circuit. 

Two Bichdris, acting together, preside over cach of the greater 
divisions above laid down. Their courts are frequently ambulatory, but 
there are fixed judicial residences for them. In the greater castern divi- 
sion there are two, one at Médnjh-khand, the other at Chayanpur. To 
the westward there are four :—two for the Kéli-pdr arvondissement, at 
Bidglung-chour and at Béni, and two for the Méanjh-khand, at Pokhara 
and at Varki. 

The administrators of the Tardéi, or low lands, appoint their own judi- 
cial authority (called Fauwjdér), who transacts with other business the 
administration of justice upon the old Moghel model. The Faujdar’s 
appointment must be ratified by the Darbér. 

For all the Taréi there are six Stibahs or general administrators ; 
and under each Sibah, sometimes two, sometimes one, Faujdar. 

For the division of Morang, there are one Siibah and two Fawgdérs ; 
for Sabtari-Mohotari, the same number ; for Bara Parsa, the same ; for 
Routahat, one Sdbah and one Faujdér ; for Chitwan-Bolvan, the same; for 
Botwél, the same; for the Doti-Taréi, one Faudér ; for Salliéna, the 
same. Each of the above divisions is independent of the rest. 


ao. 
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The powers of the Provincial,* or local, courts are always the same, not 
being regulated with reference to the rank of the Governor of the Province 
for the time being. But, in cases touching life or limb, or involving confis- 
cation, breach’ of the laws of religion and loss of caste, every court of 
the interior must forward a wrilten report with the offender's confes- 
sion to Kalhmandé to be laid before the Government which refers them 
to the Ditha. The Ditha reports the customary proceedingign such 
matters, and according to his report a royal command is transmitted to 
the local court to award such and such punishment, or to send the 
offender and witnesses to Kathmandi, as the case may be. No go- 
vernor of a province or judge of a district court has power to decide 
cases involving loss of life or limb, or status, or substance of property, 
(jat and pani): to the decision of all others they are competent. 

Military officers, fiscal officers, “ courtiers,” and others of whatever 
profession, are eligible to judicial situations in the provinces, if they have 
the confidence of government and are men of respectability and ca- 
pable of the charge. 

“The village courts of the interior are presided oyer by one 
Prajé-naikiah and four Pradhdn-Prajés, popular chiefs of the spot, who 
now act in subordinate co-operation with a government agent or Dwariah. 
Above them come the hill Biehdris of the two divisions already named :— 
and, instead thereof, in Pd/pdé and Didi, the sudder court of the governor, 
and in the Taréi, that of the SubAé or revenual administrator. 

The basis of the judicial system in the interior is to be recognized in 
the village courts, composed of a Naihiah and 4 Pradhdas: the Diedriah 
is merely a badge of conquest. 





* ‘The term Provincial ratheryimplies a court of a vice-regal ruler of a large tract: there 
ave none such in Népal save the Governors of Duéti and Palpa, and the Sibahs of the low 


lands, H. 
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§ 6. Appeals. 

‘The supreme ordinary appeal court is the Kot Singh, but those who are 
dissatisfied with its decision can apply through the Ditha to the Mahéraja, 
who in such cases directs the matter to be investigated in the Kést 
or Bhdradér Sabha, (Council of State). The result of this investigation 
when completed is reported through the chief minister to the prince who 
issues ASAinitive orders on the case, which are usually such as the report 
suggests. On such occasions, if the case should be a grave one, rclating 
to loss of caste, and such like, the Bhéradérs are assisted by the Ditha 
and Bichdris of the Kot Singh; and, if need be, by the Dharmidhikari 
also. 

No one is at liberty to carry his plaint in the first instance to the 
Bhiradér Sabha. 

The appeal from the local courts of the interior lies in the first 
instance to the Kot Singh and thence to the Bhéraddr Sabha in the man- 
ner abeve described. But “the circumstance that in appeals from the, 
provinces the parties and witnesses must all repair to Kathmandé; the 
extreme difficulties of the way; and lastly the impression naturally 
produced by the known fact that the local court (in all those grave cases 
wherein alone- appeals might be resorted to) has already referred its 
judgment for sanction to the supreme court, all conspire to ‘render 
appeals to the supreme tribunal very rare.” 

The inhabitants of Didi, and those of Pdlpé and Suallidnah, (which 
form two large provincial governinents, always held by the first subjects 
of the state with authority to nominate their own judicial functionaries) 
must first appeal to the sudder courts of their provincial governors, and 
revenue administrator respectively. In the mountains eastward of the 
great valley and westward too, with the above exceptions, the people's first 
appeal from their local courts is to the hill Bichdvis, their second to the 
Ditha of Kathmandé. 
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Then there lies an appeal to the Kot Singh at Kathmandé, and finally 
tothe Raja in Council: there is no separation 6f executive and judicial 
functions of government. : 


§ 7. Courts of Bhatgaon and Patan. 


There are separate courts for the cities of Patan and Bhatgaon. 
Both places lie within the great vallcy, the former at the Tiatanae of two 
and the latter of eight miles from the capital. 

The Miél-Sabha or chief court of Patan and that of Bhatgaon can- , 
not try the Panch-khata, or great crimes, involving peril of life or limb, 
or confiscation of a man’s whole substance; but only offences punishable 
by trifling whippings or fines. Their local jurisdictions are equivalent 
with the limits of the lands attached respectively to the towns in ques- 
tion. There is an appcal from these courts to the chief court &t Kath- 
mandi and important cases are often referred by them in the first 
instance to the supreme court of the capital. 

The officers attached to the Mil-Sabhé or Pali- Sabhé at Patan, are as 

Allows ; the Dwéridh like the Ditha of _Kathmandi is a supernumerary’ 


imposed by €onquest over the head of the Bichéri or true judge, and the 
Pradhéns or chief townsmen, his assessors. 


1 Dwariah, who presides. 20 Mahéniahs. 

1 Bichéri. 2 Kotwal naikiahs. 

4 Pradhdns. 24 Kotwdls..° ‘ 
1 Bahidar. 14 Potadér Jaisis. 

1 Patweari. 8 Pot Muhduiahs, 

4 Goshwira Tehwildér. 1 Chaudari. 

2 Mahannaikiahs. “1 St-chandel. 


* 
The constitution of the Lém Pati or chief court at Bhatgaon, does not 


2 
materially differ, except ina few of the titles, as Jua~Pradhéns, Thecha 
Pradhins, Tucr-naikiahs, &c. The functions of the judicial officers have 
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been mostly described in § 3. The remainder belong to the fiscal. These 
courts being not merely seats of justice, but the centres of general admi- 
nistration. 

The court of Putan called Tisaal resembles the Bhu-bhandil of 
Kathmandi, and that called Kund-buli Sabhé answers to the Chi-bhundel 
of Kathmandi. They are, properly, courts of registration merely, but 
small actions ‘relative to the boundaries of lands and houses, or to ease- 
ments “attaching to them, and smail actions of debt also are tried in them. 

The Tisaal court at Bhatgaon, like that of Patan, answers to the 

_ Bhu-bhandel of the capital, and that called Karmi-Sabhé to the Chi- 
bhandel. When land is transferred by sale, or mortgage, its limits are 
laid down by the professional measurers attached to the Tisaal, and 
the decd of sale is registered in the court, and a copy given to the buyer. 
As the boundaries of all lands are thus recorded in this court, disputes 
relative to them are referred to it, at least in the first instance. 

It is unnecessary to particularize the establishments of these revenue 
courts which differ little from those above given. . 

There is a court at Bhatgaon called Bandyu-Pradhan which has the 
exclusive cognizance of all disputes between the Bandyas* of that city, 


and their disputes alone can be heard in it. 


§ 8. Police. 

There is no civil establishment of watchmen in the cities of Nepal, 
but the military patrole the streets throughout the night. Night brawls and 
disturbances in the city are reported to the Ditha in the Inta Chapli. 

The police of the villages is vested in the Judicial officers described in 
§4, the Diwdriah, 4 Pradhéns and from 5 to 10 Muhéniahs for each village, 


according to its size. 





“ Bandyas are the tonsured and regular followers of the Bauddha faith, 
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The Dwériah assisted by the Mikhiah or head villager* also collects the 
revenues and settles all the village disputes. He is in fact the’ principal 
source of justice in the villages. His cognizance extends over all cases not 
included in the Paneh-khat, nor touching life or limb, or the substance of a 
man’s property. He cannot cupitally condemn, maim, mutilate or confis- 
cate. He can imprison, and punish with the corah, and fine. The extent 
of his Toca! limits is not fixed : sometimes he presides over several villages ; 
sometimes over only one, if it be large. 

The Mukhiah is the representative of the community, the Dwériah of 
the government, both it matters of revenue and justice. The latter is the 
responsible person, but he acts with the assistance and advice of the former. 


WT. Forms ov Procevwure. 


* 


§ 9. Practice of the Courts. 


In civil suits, if the plaintiff be not forthcoming he is searched for, and 
if not immediately found, bail is taken from the defendant to appear when 
wanted, and he is let go; but no decision is ever come to in such cireum- 
stances. If the defendant be the absent party, he is not on that account 
cast. He must be searched for, and until he is found, no decision can he 
come to. 

The parties almost invariably plead yiva voce, but the plaintit? 
sometimes begins his suit with a written statement, They also almost 
universally tell their own tale; but instances of a pleader (Mukshér), being 
employed have occurred, usually a near relative, and only when the principal 


was incapable. Professional or permanent pleaders are unknown. So 








* The head villager is called by the Pdrbattiahs the Gaon Mukhidh ; by the Newdrs, 
Naikiah and Pradhén Prajé ; in the Tardi, the Jith rayat. The ryots aro called Prajés in 
the hills both by Pdrbattiahs and Newérs. The Dwariah is a title of the new dynasty. The 
duties of this officer and of the Pradhdn Praja belong rather to the head of ‘Courts of 
Justice.” HI, 
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likewise are professional informers and public prosecutors. There are 
none of either. ‘The casual informer is sole prosecutor. Evidence of oral 
testimony, of writings, of decisory oaths and oaths of purgation and im- 
precation, is admitted in all the four courts of the capital. Ordeal is only 
resorted to in grave cases, when oral and documentary évidence are want- 
ing, but in such case the cause must be removed to the Inta “Chapli if 
it should not have originated there. re 

The proceedings of each court remain in that court, excepting the 
accounts of the receipts on behalf of the state from the decision of suits ; 
these are transferred periodically to the Kuméri Chok. 

“The first great object of the courts of Nepal, when litigants 
come before them, is not trial, but reconcilement. The parties and 
witnesses all clamorously urge what occurs to them (never upon oath), 
and try their strength against each other. The general result of this 
apparently uncomely but really effectual procedure, is to bring the partics 
to an understanding, which the court takes care that the loser shall abide 
by. But if the court cannot thus succeed in bringing the parties to reconcile 
their difference or to submit it to the court's summary arbitrament, upon a 
view of the animated exhibition just described, then, and then only, the 
trial in our sense begins: the first step of which is to bind the parties to the 
issue: for that is the meaning of théping the bert, a ceremony which 
then takes place, and here, first, oaths are permitted ; which very generally 
are used, instead of evidence, nol to confirm evidence. If the testimony of 
external witnesses is readily forthcoming, it is taken and preferred. But in 
general, the parties themselves must look to that point well, for the court 
seldom cares to delay or to exert itself, in order that witnesses may appear. 
Neither the people nor the Judges deem external witnesses the one thing 
indispensable. Jf such are not readily forthcoming to give decisive testi- 
mony, the court and country are agreed as to the propricty of at once 
resorting to other modes of proof ; with which, though we were once fami- 
liar with them, justice is now deemed by us to have little connection. These 
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are,—decisory oaths of the parties, in civil causes, either party taking the 
oath at their pleasure ; purgatory oaths of the accused in some penal causes ; 
ordeals of various kinds, both in civil and criminal matters ; and lastly, 
Punchyéts, chiefly applicd, but not exclusively, to civil actions. 


§ 10. Course of a Civil Suit. 


Whoever has a complaint to make goes into court: the Bichéri asks 
him against whom his plaint is, where the defendant is, and of what nature 
the plaint may be. The plaintiff explains, and then asks for a runner of 
the court to go with him, to whom he may point out the defendant. The 
Bichéri gives the necessary order to the jemadér, the jemadér to the 
Aavildér, and the havildar to the sipahis. The sipdht ordered to go 
immediately demands 8 annas from the plaintiff ; which paid, he goes with 
him and arrests the defendant where the plaintiff points him out. 

On the arrival of the defendant in court, the Bich4ri interrogates the 
parties face to face, and usually brings them to such an understanding as 
prevents the necessity of going jlo trial, in which case pan phil, or some 
small fees only, are charged to them. 

For instance, in a claim advanced for debt ; if the debtor, when called 
on by the court, acknowledges the debt, and states his willingness to pay as 
soon as he can collect the means, which he hopes to do in a few days—in 
this case, the Bichéri will desire the creditor to wait a few days. The 
creditor may reply that he caimot wait, having immediate need of the 
money ; if so, one of the runners of the court is attached to the debtor, 
with directions to see the producing of the money in court by every means. 
The debtor must then produce money, or goods, or whatever property he 
has, and bring it into court. The Ditha and Bichéris then, calling to 
their assistance two or three merchants, proceed to appraise the goods pro- 
duced in satisfaction of the debt, and immediately satisfy the debt, nor can 
the creditor object to their appraisement of the debtor's goods and chattels. 
Tn matters thus settled, that is where the detendant admits the cause of 
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action to be valid, from five per cent. to ten per cent. of the property 
litigated. im.taken (see § 14) and no more. 

But if the parties cannot be brought to an understanding and persist 
in positive affirmation and denial, the plaintiff is commanded by the 
Bichavi formally to pledge himsclf to prosecute his claim to a con- 
clusion in) the court wherein he is and no other. The words enjoining 
the plaintiff thus to gage himself are these, bér?* thdpo, and the act con- 
sists in the plaintiff's taking a rupec in his hand and striking the earth 
with the closed hand, saying at the same time “my claim is just and I 
gage myself to prove it so.” The defendant is then commanded to take 
up the gage of the plaintiff, or to pledge himself, similarly, duly to attend 
the court to the conclusion of the trial, which he does by formally deny- 
ing the claim made against him, and upon this denial he likewise strikes 
the earth with his hand closed on a rupee. The rupee of the plaintiff 
and that of the defendant are deposited in court. The next step is for 
the court to'take-the fee, called karpan, of five rupees from either party. 
Both déri and karpan are the perquisites of the various officers of the 
court, and do not go to the goverment. 

The giving of Aarpan by the parties implies that they desire to refer 
their dispute to the decision of the ordeal: and accordingly, as soon as 
the karpan is paid down, the Ditha acquaints the Government that the 
parties in a certain cause wish to undergo the ordeal. The order for them 
to undergo it is thereupon issucd from the Darbér, but when it has 
‘reached the court, the Ditha and Bichdris first of all exhort the par- 
ties to come to an understanding and to seck the settlement of their dis- 
pute by Panchdyat or other means than ordeal, which if they will not do, 
the trial by ordeal is directed to proceed. (Sce § 15.) 








* Bét means a chain ; the act of “ thiping the bért? obliges the parties to persevere to 
a decree, and prevents them from withdrawing the action : the proceeds go to the Bichdri, H. 
2B 


\ 
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§ 11. Form of Procedure in a Criminal Cause. 

The process ina criminal suit may be illustrated by -the following 
example : : 

If any one come into court and state that a certain person has killed 
such another by poison, sword, dagger, or otherwise, the informer is instantly 
interrogated by the court thus; how? when? before whom? the corpus 
delicti where? &e. &e. He answers by pointing out all these particulars 
according to his knowledge of the facts, adducing the names of the witnesses, 
or saying that though he has no other witnesses than himself to the fact of 
murder, he pledges himself to prove it, or abide the consequences of a failure 
in the proof. This last engagement when tendered by the accuser is imme- 
diately reduced to writing to bind him the more effectually ; after which 
one or more Sipdéhis of the court are sent with the informer to secure the 
murderer, and produce him ard’ the testimony of the deed in court, “which, 
when produced accordingly, is followed by an interrogation of the accused. 
If the accused confess the murder, there is no need to call evidence: but if 
he deny it, evidence is then gone into, and if the witnesses depose positively 
to their having seen the accused commit the murder, the accused is again 
asked what he has to say, and if he still refuse to confess, he is whipped 
into a confession; which, when obtained, is reduced to writing and attested 
by the murderer. The murderer is then put in irons and sent to jail. hus 
theft, robbery, incest, &c. are tried in N épal, and the convicts sent to prison. 
Each prisoner receives a aly allowance of a seer of Paried rice and a 
few condiments. ; 


§ 12. Jail Delivery. 
“ The necessity of lustrating the city at the Dasahara, has had the 
casual consequence of causing a jail delivery to be held at that period. 
The jail (which is situated within the city,) must then be emptied at all 


events; and it is usual to empty it judicially, disposing of the convicts who 
happen to be collected in the jail. 
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But this is neither the principal nor only delivery sheld during the year. 
In fact, the idea of periodical jail deliveries belongs to a system of migratory 
courts not always sitting, as that of regudar deliveries does to an accurate 
system. The Népdlese system of judicial administration is neither ambu- 
latory nor accurate: but it has few and trivial delays, and offenders are 
speedily dealt with by judges who are always at their post, neither having 
vacations nor making circuits.” 

When they amount to twenty or thirty, the Ditha makes out a calendar 
of their crimes, and adds thereto their confessions and statements of the cus- 
tomary punishments inflicted in such cases. This list the Ditha carries to 
the . Bhéyadér . Sabhé, (Council of State) whence it is taken by the Premier 
% the Prince, after the Ditha’s allotment of punishment to each convict has 
been ratified or another punishment substituted. The list so altered or 
ratified in the Council of State and referred by the Premier to the Prince 
is, as a matter of form, sanctioned by the Prince—after which it is re- 
delivered to the Ditha; who makes it over tothe Araz-bégi—the Araz-bégt 
taking the prisoners and the Mahdn Naikiahs, and some men of the Pérya* 
caste with him, proceeds to the banks of the Bishenmoti, where the sentence 
of the law is inflicted by the hands of Péryas, and in presence of the Araz- 
bégi and Mahdén Naikiahs. Thus are grave offences.involving the penalty-of - 
lif,or limb treated, : 

§13. Fees, Costs and Fines. 

No fee is taken from a plaintiff on the occasion of his commencing his 
pleading, or exhibiting a document. In civil causes, wherein the plaintiff's 
ground of action is not denied by the defendant and consequently it needs 
only to compel the latter to liquidate a claim of which he does not dispute 
the justice, dasond-bisond, or five per cent. to ten per cent. according to 
circumstances of the amount of property, as has been explained in the 
description of the procedure of a civil cause, is taken from the parties. 





* The. vilest of the vile. 
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Where there is affirmation and denial by the parties and the trial of right 
must be had, then the charges called béri and karpan, which have also 
been explained, attach ; and beyond these there are no other expenses uttcn- 
dant on the prosecution of civil suits. 

The tax called jitawri means what is paid to the government in 
actions of debt and right from the wimmer; and what is paid from 
the loser is called Adrawi.  Jitauré is ten per cent. upon the property 
litigated, and Adrauri five per cent.; dasond-bisond and jitauri-hdrauri 
are therefore nearly identical expressions ; the manner of their ap- 
plication requires more detailed illustration. In matters of debt and 
contrast in which the defendant (As4mi) does not persist in denying the 
plaintiff's (Sdhu) claim, but only pleads present inability to pay, the Court 
after the adducing of the plaintiffs books of account and other documen- 
tary evidence, takes dusond, or ten per cent. of the property disputed from 
the plaintiff, and Uisond, or five per cent. from the defendant, on the settle- 
ment of the cause in court. Uf the debtor deny the debt, in any form of 
allegation, that is, if he say he never borrowed, or that he has paid the 
sum, and will not recede from his denial, and the debt be proved, by evidence 
or ordeal, then on the decision of the cause, dasond of the debt is levied (as 
before) on the plaintiff, and the defendant suffers dind* (fine) more or less, 
according to the obstinacy of his falschood. Uf the plaintiff, persisting in 
his allegation of a sum due, be cast ; and it be proved that there was no debt; 
then the plaintiff or false accuser (Puldhu) sutters déad, proportioned to 


the mischief or iniquity of the falsehood, and the falsely accused (Saccha) 








* Dénd is not by itself a punishment. Punishments (Sazqna) are, death, maiming or 
mutilating, imprisonment, and whipping with nettles or the corah, a true informer or accuser is 
not Puléha ;a false and malicigus informer or accuser is alone called (after conviction) Puldha. 
Hf in the case supposed the crime he proved, the informer will receive a reward from the 
government under the name of jitauri, not pay a tax under that name. But if in such case the 
accusation be proved false, then the accuser will suffer déad. 

Dénad is not double of jitaurt, but half of dénd is jitaurt ; that is, the amount of déad is 
that which is first decided according to circumstances, and is that which regulates the amount 
of jitaurt. HH. 7 
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gets gitaurf from the government: and thus in all cases of false allegation 
or accusation of property being wrongfully acquired, or false accusation of 
other sort or misdemeanor. - 

In offences involving loss of life or limb, or degradation of a Brahman 
from his caste, neither Jitanri-hérauri, nor dasond-bisond attach : confiscation 
of the offender's property follows. The Sandhuah or convicted felon suffers 
corporally ; and the informer goes free. 

In cases of disputes in court between sons by marriage, regarding their 
shares, the court after awarding equal shares to all, takes dasond from all 
alike ; neither bisond, nor Jitaut, nor dénd attach. If the son by wed- 
lock givé not his share to the son by concubinage, and the matter come into 
court, the court awards to the latter a sixth share taking dasond from him: 
phul-pdn ov a petty fee is taken from the former, and nothiug else. Sons by 
adoption, if of equal caste with the sons begotten in wedlock, get. equal 
shares with them; if of meaner caste, less. Dasond attaches to the portion 
awarded ; but neither dénd nor Jitauré. . Wit ge 

Neither dasond-bisond nov jitanrt-hérawt attach in cases of action or 
prosecutions for creates nuisance, or for injuring or destroying public 
works of utility. 

In cases of slander, and assault and battery, (for which there can be no 
civil action of damages) the offender suffers dénd proportioned to his 
offence ; the complainant does not pay jitaurt or any tax whatever. 


§ 14. Rules of Evidence. 


Both in civil and criminal cases the court compels the attendance and 
deposition in the usual way of the witnesses summoned by the accused. 


As cases are heard and decided as soon as they occur, witnesses are 


* This jitauri, ostensible a present is in many cases actually a small feo or tax. Thus: 
the party receives a turban worth two Tupecs and pays for it five rupees. But it is sometimes 
really a present, when the prosecutor is poor and meritorious ; in which case it is rated to 
cover his expenses during the prosecution, and to afford him a small reward to boot, H, 
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never obliged to aftend long in the court. They therefore have no allow- 
ance whatever for food or travelling expenses. x 

A man of rank is treated with much consideration ; but ordinarily he is 
required to go into court and depose like one of the vulgar. Occasionally 
however an officer of the court is deputed to wait on him at his house, and 
to procure his evidence by interrogatories. 

Women of rank are privileged from attendance : if their evidence be * 
indispensable, some person who has the entrée of the Zenduah is deputed to 
hear their evidence and report it to the court. 

Oral evidence is never reduced to writing at the time of utterance, nor 


recorded. 
Documents, produced in evidence remain in the court pending the dis: 
pute, a: and are returned to the owners when it is over. =~ Be, 3h heed 


“pirties fan always be witnesses in their’ own cases and always ieak 
under the same penalties for falsehood as external witnesses. 

An oath is never tendered to a witness in the first instance ; but if 
his evidence be contradictory or dissatisfactory to either of the parties, 
he is then swornand required to "depose afresh on oath. ' If he is a §éva- 
marzi. or Brahmanical Hindu ‘he is sworn on the Hari Vansa; if a 
Buddhist, on the Pancha Raksha ; if a Masulman, on phe Koréa. 

The form of swearing on the Hari Vasa is thus described. "The 
Bichdri of the court, having caused a spot of the ground of the court to 
be smeared with cow dung,* and spread over. with pipal leaves, and.a 
necklace of tulsi beads to be placed on the neck of the witness, places the 
witness on the purified spot of ground, and causes him to repeat a sloka of 
which the meaning is “ whoso gives false evidence destroys his children 
and ancestors both body and soul, and his own earthly prosperity,” hold- 
ing the Hari Vansa~all the while on ‘his head, and thus. prepared he 








* This solemn oath is well worthy our attention. Oaths in Népal are used generally as 
substitutes for evidence rather than “to confirm it: and the Bible, &¢. prove that this was the 
primitive notion of an oath. H. ™ 
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deposes. If there, be reason te suppose that a witness is prevaricating or 
concealing some part of what he knows, he is imprisoned until he makes 
a full revelation. ~ 

Perjurers* and suborners of perjury are fined or corporally, nay even 
capitally, punished, according to the importance or otherwise of the case, 
or the extent of the mischief done, and according also to the offender’s caste. 

In criminal cases, if the prisoner should volunteer a confession, that 
confession being taken down in writing and attested by himself, entirely 
supersedes the necessity of his trial; no witnesses are called to prove his 
guilt; moreover, if the prisoner should be fully convicted by evidence, his 
confession must nevertheless be had, taken down and signed by himself; 
and before such confession under his own hand is obtained, he cannot be 
punished. If he be sullenly silent, he is first scolded and menaced and 
frightened ; if these means fail, he is flogged with the corah, until he 
confesses ; and then his ail-ndmah is written. 

He may always demand confrontation with his accuser, and cross- 
exaniine the evidence against him. 

“Tf in penal cascs, he should persist in affirming his innocence, and 
declare that the accuser and his witnesses are his enemies, then he may 
have the ordeal, but he cannot purge himself by any sort of oath 
" (stupat kriya). 

In cases of signed and attested bonds, &c., if the attesting witnesses 
are dead, or not forthcoming, and no other satisfactory evidence is pro- 
curable, resort is had to ordeal. If in a case of debt the plaintiff produce a 
note of ackiowlettzment of: “the: débt.by the defendant, and the defendant 
deny the note to be his. and ‘the fact cannot be ascertained by evidence 
as to his hand or any other sort of“ evidence, the defendant is brought by 
threats and scolding to admit the note as his, but if he persist in a.denial, 





* Strictly speaking false testimony, not perjury, is the object of judicial vengeance, 
All objections to testimony go to the credibility—not to the competency; there yee no 
recognised exclusions of evidence. H, 
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resort is had to ordeal. So it is in cascs where the casual writing is in 
the hand of a third party, and not that of the defendant; if the parties 
cannot agree as to the authenticity of the note, and there is no other evi- 
dence in the cause, the decision of the case is referred to ordeal. 
Tradesmen arc allowed to adduce their entries in their books to prove 
debts to them. In general all mercantile aflnirs are referred to a Panchéyat 


of merchants, whose judgment is decisive upon conflicting entries, &c. 


§ 15. Ordeal. 


The ordeal is called Nydya,* and the form of it is as follows: 
Upon two bits of paper the names of the parties are respective- 
ly inscribed; the papers are rolled up into balls; the balls have 
pija offered to them; and from either party a finet or fee of one 
rupee is taken. The balls are then affixed to staffs of reed, whereupon 
two annas{ more are taken from cach party. The reeds are then entrust- 
ed to two of the Aavilddrs of the court to take to the Queen's tank,§ and 
with the havildars, a Bichéri of the court, a Brahman, and_ the parties, 
proceed to the tank ; as likewise two men of the Chdmakhalak (or Chuméar) 
caste. Arrived at the tank, the Bichdri again exhorts the parties to 
avoid the ordeal by other settlement of the business, the truth of which 
lies in their own breasts. But if they insist on ordeal, the two havildars, 
each with areed, proceed one to the cast, and the other to the west 
side of the tank, entering the watcr about knee-deep. The brahman, the 
parties, and the Chdmdkhataks, at this moment, all enter the water a 
little way, when the brahman performs ptj4 to Varuna, in the name of 
the parties, and repeats a sacred text, the meaning of which is, that man- 


kind know not what passes in the minds of each other, but that all 


* The word ‘‘ Nyaya,” ‘justice, right” is technically applied solely to ordeal. H. 

+ Called Géla, } Called Nerkauli. 

§ This dipping in the Queen’s tank is the most popular ordeal at present > but there are 
many others, similar to those formerly in use below, and indeed, all over the world, H. 
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inward thoughts and acts are known to the gods, Surya and Cuanpra, and 
Varuna and Yama, and that they will do right between the parties to 
this dispute. When the pijd is over, the brahman gives the tilak to the 
two Chémékhalaks and says to them, “let the champion of truth win and 
let the false one’s champion lose.” This said, the brahman and the 
parties come out of the water. The Chamékhalaks then divide, one going 
to the place where one reed* is erected, and the other, to the, other zeed. 
They then enter the deep water and at a signal given both immerse 
themselves at the same instant. Whoso first cmerges from the water, 
the reed beside him is instantly destroyed with the scroll attached to it. 
The other reed is carried back to the court where the ball containing 
the scroll is opened and the scroll read. If the scroll bear the plaintiff's 
name, the plaintiff wins the causc; if the defendant's, the defendant is 
victorious. The fine, called jitaw?t is then paid by the winner, and 
that called Adraurt by the loser; besides which, five rupees are demand- 
ed from the winner in return for a turbant which he gets; and the same 
sum, under the name of Subhd siddhuh (or purification of the court) from 
the loser. The above four demands on the parties, or jitauri, hdrauri, 
pagri, and Sabha siddhéh, are government taxes ; and exclusive of them 
eight annas must be paid to the MJahdniahs of the court—eight annas 
more to the Kotwdls—and, lastly, eight more to the Khardér or register. 
Tn this manner multitudes of causes are decided by Nydya, (ordeal) when 
the parties cannot be brought to agree upon the subject matter of dispute, 


and have no documentary or oral evidence to adduce. 


* 


si § 16. Panchdyat. 
The Panchdyats in use are of two kinds, domestic and public, the 
latter being called to settle suits come before the courts; the former to 


settle matters never brought under the court's cognizance. 





* «© Marhat.” + The turban fee is called Pagri, 
264 
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Domestic Panchdyats are very popular, especially among merchants 
whose wealth attracts the cupidity of the courts, and the community of 
whom can, on the other hand, always furnish intelligent referees or Panch 
men. 

To the public Puanchéyat, all matters may be referred (with the excep- 
tion of cascs of life destroyed,) at the discrction of the courts, or at the 
desire of the parties: but cases of battery and assault are not usually - 
referred to these tribunals. 

The Panch men are appointed by the Ditha, at the solicitation of the 
parties, with whom solely the selection lies. After selection of their Panch 
men by the partics, the Ditha takes from them an obligation to 
abide by the award of the Panchdyal. The court or government never 
appoint Panchayats of their own motion, except when men of note are under 
accusation; but if parties expressly solicit it, stating that they can get no 
satisfaction from their own Panch men, and give a petition to that effect to 
the government, the government will then appoint a Paxchdyat to sit on the 
case. But no man can sit ona Panchéyat without the assent of both 
parties. ; 

A Panchéyat of this sort often acts the part of a jury when ‘men of note 
are accused, the government nominating the Paach men. In civil actions 
too the parties, tired of litigating, will sometimes desire the court or the 
government to nominate a Panchéyat to hear and decide without appeal. 
Ordinarily Panchayats are chosen purely by the parties, and half the 
judicial business of the kingdom is performed by them to the satisfaction 
alike of the parties, the public and the government. The function of the 
Punch men appears to me to be essentially that of jurors. They find the 
verdict, and the court, out of which they issue and in which they assemble, 
merely enforces their finding. 

The Panchayats assemble in the court out of which they issue, and 
officers of the court are appointed to see that the Paxch men attend daily 


and fully, with a view to prevent needless delay in the decision of causes 
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When such, however, does occur nevertheless, the matter is taken out of 
the hands of the Panchdyat and decided by the court which appointed it. 

The Panchayat has no power of its own to summon or to enforce the 
attendance of any person, to make an unwilling witness depose, or to secure 
the production of necessary papers. All such executive aid being afforded 
by the, court appointing it; and in like manner the decision of this 
tribunal is referred for execution to the court. The assumption of any 
power of their own by the Panchéyut would be a grave offence. 

The Panch are required to be unanimous. Such at least is the rule, 
but a very large majority will suffice in certain cages. 

There are no permanent or established individual Panch men, but in 
all cases wherein Pérbattiahs (Hindus of the mountains) are concerned, 
it is necessary to choose the Panch men out of the following distinguished 
tribes :—1st Arjal; 2d Khadal; 3d Pande; 4th Panth; 5th Boharah; 6th 
Rana; one person being selected out of each tribe ; and among the Newdrs, 
the tribes from which Panch men must necessarily be chosen, are Ist Dlauike; 
2d Bhanil; 84 Achér; 4th Srisht, In matters affecting neither Parbattiahs 
nor Newérs there is no limit as to the selection by the parties of their 
Panch men ; but old, learned, honest and experienced mex may be supposed 
to have the preference. They receive no compensation for travelling 
expenses or loss of time, or on any account whatever. Indced the very 
idea of compeiisating them is abhorred. 


TV. Tue Law. 


§ 17. Codes applicable to the different classes of inhabitants. 


Custom or precedent is the law in many cases; the Dharmashdstra, or 
sacred canons,,in many more; and the decision of numerous cases depends 
almost equally on both. : 

Infringements of the laws of caste fall under the Sidstras. Other 
matters are almost entirely governed by the Dés A’chdr, or customary law 
of the province of Gorkhd. 
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The customs of the Bauddha portion of Newérs are-peculiar to them- 
selveg; but in general the Newdrs and Pérbattiahs both acknowlédge and 
are subject to the same Dharmashistra, although in some points there are 
appropriate usages for each. * 

It is not indispensably necessary that the Ditha should be versed in 
the law Shdstras, but he must be acquainted with the principles of law and 
justice, and be a man of high respectability. 

Neither is it required that the Bichéris should receive a regular legal 
training ; 3, but themmust always be well educated, of high character, prac- 
tically acquainted with the law, and conversant with the customs of the 
country and the usage of its various tribes. And when a Ditha or Bichéri 
is removed by rotation, or otherwise, he cannot retire till he has possessed 
his successor with a knowledge of the state of the court, and the general 
routine of procedure. 


§ 18, Adoption, Inheritance, ge. 

Whoever would adopt a child must do so with the consent of all his 
near relations, and with the permission of some court of law, to which he 
must proceed, and in which he must complete the act. So, if he would 
alienate any portion of his property, by will, in favor of suctf’ adopted 
child, he must obtain, first of all, the consent of his heirs and perform 
the act in presence of a Panchdyat. In neither case, therefore, can there 
be, or in fact ever is there, a dispute and appeal to the courts of law. If any 
one in adopting a son and assigning to him property at his death, hath 
neglected the above prescribed forms, and a dispute therefrom arise and 
resort is had to the courts of justice, such dispute is settled by calling 
together several elders of the tribe to which the deccased belonged and 
taking their judgment upon the usage of that tribe; which usage governs 


the court's decree. No man can adopt, or devise, at his’ own. will and 
pleasure. 


With regard to inheritance, also, the custom of each tribe is ascer- 
tained by reference to some of its elders, and that custem so ascertained 
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rules the _judgment-seat in all cases of application to it. Amgpngst 
the Khés tribe, if a person have a son born in wedlock, that son 
is wis heir: - he have no such son, his brothers and brother’s male 
descendants are his heirs : his married daughters, or their progeny, never. 

If he have a virgin daughter, she is entitled to a marriage portion and no 
more. If he have a son by a concubine, and after his death his brothers 
and descendants do not conceal the deceased's wealth, but fairly state it to 
the bastard son, and give him a reasonable portion, the bastard son must, 
in,such case, take what they give him, and he can get no more in any 
court ;-but if they conceal the deceased's weglth, and put off the bastard 
son with idle tales, adsigning him-no share whatever, then the bastard son, 
if he appeal to the courts, shall have all the deceased’s property assigned to 
him, to the total exclusion of the f: amily so attempting to defraud him. 

In short, the son by a concubine must have a reasonable share allotted to 
him by the family, though the exact amount will rest with them. If a Khés 
have a son, he cannot alienate a single rupee from him by will, either of 
ancestral or acquired wealth, save only, and in. moderation, to pious uses ; 
neither can a Khds adopt a son not of his kindred and make him his heir, 
if he have blood relations. His first choice lies among his brother's 
sons and nearest relatives in the male linc ; his next among his daughter's 
sons and fiel' male progeny : a stranger he can never adopt. 

The Magar, Gwung, Mirmi, and Kairanti tribes agree with the 
Khas in respect to inheritance, adoption, and wills. 

The Siva- Margy section of the Newdrs agrees mostly with the Par- 
battiaks on all these heads. The Buddha-Margy section have some rule of 
their own. Among the Newd,s of both persuasions, the son by a concu- 
bine gets one-sixth of-the share of a’son born in wedlock. 

2 When cased of dispute on these topics are brought into court, the 
judge calls for the sentiments of the most respectable of the tribe to which 
the litigants belong, and follows their statement of the custom of their 


tribe. 
2H 
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2 § 19. Crimes and Punishments. 

The great crimes (technically called Punch khut) are those to which 
some of the following punishments are applied :—1, Confiscation of a man’s 
entire property. 2, Cutting off ears and nose. 3, Amputating hands and 
feet. 4, Putting out eyés and emasculating. 5, Suspending by, the heels 
from a trec till dead. 6, Flaying alive. 7, Death by hanging or decapitation, 
with the enslaving of wives and family, and forfeiture of whole property.* 
The aboye punisyments can only be inflicted by the chicf court of each of 
the three cities (Kathmandi ; Bhatgaon, and Patan.) The lesser ad&lats 
have power to cause the “ touchingt of the stone,” to fine, to place under 
restraint, to send to prison, to inflict slight corporal punishments, and so 


forth. 





* A more methodical and complete enumeration of the great punishments, (Panch Khata— 
the word Khata being used to express a8 well the assigned penalty as the offence) is the 
following : : 

1, Death. 2, Mutilation. 3, Banishment. 4, Enslaving, or making over to some vile caste, 
the offender's wives and children. §, Confiscation. 

Nor is this enumeration of the chief offences the technical Sastrita one—but the moro usefut 
and practical enumeration derived from present usage modified by the original ggumeration of 
the sacred law books. That enumeration is as follows : 

1. Brahm-hatya or bralmanicide. 

2. Stri-hatya, or woman killing. 

8. Bal-hatya,’or infanticide. 

4. Gao-hatya or cow killing. . 

5. Agamya-gavan or incest in the peculiar Hindi sense. H. 


+The Dhunga Chirayi or touching of a stone is this: When a cause .is decided the 
Bichdri orders a stone (any one) to be brought, and upon it a few blades of D&b grass to be 
put. fle then commands the loser of the cause to put a rupee and four dams on the atone and 
to touch it, observing to htm ‘* you have committed an offence against the Muh4rdja as well as 
the other party: that stone is the symbol of the Raja’s feet, touch it, thereby acknowledging 
your offence, and be freed.” The rupee put on the stone is the Bichdri’s aperquisite, and the 
four dams, that of the Mahéniak, This usage is not observed in every cause decided, but only 
when it is held that sin (pép) is necessarily attached to the losing party, and never in cases of 
ordeal. Others say that the stone has the “ charan” or foot mark of the God Vishnu graved 
on it, (the Sadigrdém) and this account is more in harmony, with the usage of making atonement 
by an offering to it, Luan if it represented the sovereign of the state. HL. 
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List of the chief offences above adverted to. a 

1 Kalydn Dhan, or treasure-trove, i. e. appropriating it. 2, Patricide. 
3, Matricide. 4, Killing aCow. 5, Killing a Brahman. 6, Killing a Woman. 
7, Procuring Abortion. 8, Killing a Giaé. 9, Incendiarism. 10, Poisoning. 
11, Theft and Robbery. 12, Taking another's land by violence. 13, Seducing 
another's wife. 14, Murder. 15, Destroying Houses, &c. devoted to charita- 
ble and religious purposes. 16, Agamya-gavan or Incest. 

ist.—Kalyén Dhan is treasure-trove of all sorts whatever ; including 
new mines. Secretly appropriating any such (which all belongs to the 
crown) is equivalent to theft, and is punished with death or confiscation in 
the chief adalat. If death be awarded,-the Bichdri delivers the offender 
to the Mahdniah and he to the Poryus, who exccute the delinquent ; if 
confiscation be the sentence, then the Muhdniahs, and the Mahan Naikiahs 
and the Buhidirs, and others, going to the delinquent’s house take the delin- 
quent’s own share of the whole family property (lands as well as moveables), 
but spare the shares of the other members of the family. 

To procure conviction in these cases, as in others, an informant 
(Puldéha) is necessary, and then there are two parties to the cause, the 
informer YPuldha) and the accused (San@huah) whichever of them esta- 
blishes his case, gets a khiluat from the sirk4r, paying pagvi: and 
and 


jitauri. Vfthe informer loses, he is obliged tp “ touch the stone,’ 
is fined with reference to the offence, and his means, more or less: (it is 
the custom to demand publicly twice as heavy a fine as is really taken) 
and the victorious accused, pays to the sirk4r as jitauri half the sum paid by 
the loser as dénd or fine. In the Panchkhat,-the Kalyéa Dhan above de- 
scribed is held the greatest, and the ultimate decision of cases is peculiar 
to the Mahéréja. 

Qnd. Patricide—If any one, from the wantonness of youth, or selfish- 
ness, or avarice, or the instigation of his father’s women, should put his 
aged father under restraint or imprison him, or starve him to death, such a 
wretch (Sandhuuh) must have his property confiscated, and be put to death 
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by the Poryas (public executioners) ; if the wretch be a Brahman, his fore- 
lock must be shaved off; his thread broken; he must have a stripe of the 
hair on all four sides of his head shaved off; must be crammed with ‘all 
forbidden food, and, in a word, utterly defiled and degraded ; paraded thus 
through the whole city ; his infamy proclaimed ; and finally he must be 
driven out of the country, with confiscation of all his property. 

3rd. Matricide—This is punished like patricide. 

4th. Killinga¢ow.—Punishment the same_as for patricide ; and if a 
Brahman, ‘also as provided above. a 

bth. Killing a Brahman.—Ditto ditto. 

6th. Killing a woman. —Lf any one should kill his wife on suspicion of 
having defiled his bed, the Mahéns, having scized him, bring him before 
the court and he is beaten till he confesses, when he is obliged to “ touch the 
stone;*his property is confiscated,®and he is delivered to the Poryas for 
execution: If he has children, his children’s rights or shares are exempted, 
but all the rest of his property is contiseated, : 

wth. Procuring abortion.—If any husband depart on a journey, and his 
wife commit adultery in his absence ; or if a widow become incontinent ; or 
if a man inadvertently marry within the prohibited degrees, and,* in any of 
these cases, the woman prove with child, and she and her paramour procure 
medicine and destroy the fruit of her womb ; the woman, if proved guilty, is 
seized and maltreated till she confesses, and when by her cenfession the 
mediciner and the paramour are known, both aré severely fined. 

bth. Kelling a Guru, an elder brother, or a child.—A person committing 
these crimes is seized and confined, and if on investigation he be proved 
guilty, he is delivered to the Poryas who conduct him through the city, 
proclaiming his sin and its penalty, and warning the people 5 and then, 
taking him forth from the city, execute him. His wife and children are 
given in slavery to the stranger, and his property confiscated. 

9th. Arson.—Whoso sets tire to another’s house is punished with death. 

10th. Potsoning.—This crime is also punished with death. 
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1ith. 12th. and 13th.-Theft, robbery, and seduction.—If any one by 
violence take the property or land or wife of another, such an one is 
punished with heavy fines.* 

14th. Murder.—If any, from avarice, kill a man of wealth (Sahu), he 
is executed, and his property confiscated, and his wife and children made 
over in slavery to the stranger. 

15th. Sacrilege.—Whoso destroys the religious works of another, as a 
Dharma-séla, or well, &c., founded for the good of his soul, such an one is 
severely punished and fined, according to the damage done: sometimes his 
whole property is confiscated. 

16th, Agamya-gavan or Incest.|—Whoso has sexual commerce with his 
Guru's wife or mother, or his father’s lesser wife, or his son’s wife, his pro- 
perty is confiscated and death is inflicted on him, 

Whioso has sexual commerce with his daughter or with his daughter- 
in-law, he is, first of all, heavily fined or all his property is confiscated : 
then the male sjnner is committed to the Poryas, conducted throughout the 
city, and expelled with his penis cut off: and the female has her nose and 
ears and pudendum cut off, and is then expelled the city; or clsc, she is 
given to bestuprated by fifty or onc hundred or more men and then expelled. 
Incest with an elder brother's wife in his life-time is punished with very 


* The Hindu prejudice (in this case salutary) disinclines most of my informants to admit 
the fact that theft is ever punished with death. The ordinary punishment is certainly mutila- 
tion, repeated on a repetition of the offence. But it is certain that aggravated cases of theft and 
robbery (between which there is no technical distinction made) are often punished with death, 
and this indeed is expressly admitted in the preceding part of this paper. The description of 
theft in this place is atrange enough, as is that of murder inthe next paragraph. The just 
inférence from such descriptions of these crimes is, that among these mountaineers, who are 
for the most part of fierce disposition and habits, the law has been obliged to exempt too many 
violent takings both of property and life from the ordinary definition and penalty of robbery 
and murder.—II. 

+ One branch of this subject is treated at length in a paper published by Mr. Honcson in 
the Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society of Great Britain and Ireland, No. I, page 44, entitled 
“ On the law and legal practise of Nepdl as regards familiar intercourse between a Hindés and 
an outcast.” Sec. : 
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heavy fines ; after levying which the younger brother may keep, if he will, 
the defiled wife whom the elder has put away. . 

To have commerce after his death, with an elder brother’s wife is no 
crime whatever.* In Agamya-gavan, from the father seven steps, and from 
the mother five grades, are forbidden. If any marry within them, the 
man’s and the woman’s father, and the go-between, all are fined, and the 
woman must be put away. 

If any Newér wife, in her husband’s life and whilst he is within Népél, 
go astray, she and the adulterer are fined sixty rupees; after which, ‘the 
woman may go with either her husband, or the adulterer, as she pleases. 
If she prefers her husband (he willing) then the court shall take pasu pan 
from him; and if she go with the other, then he shall have a second fine 
levied on him and take her, 

If'a Newér go to Bhote, and his wife remaining at his house‘or at the 
house of her father, should elope ; or, if her protectors (father, uncle, bro- 
ther, &c.) should resolve to give her in marriage to another, her husband 
being (as before) in Bhote, in cither case the wife must perform ‘“ pachukt” 
that is, she must go to the Mal Subhé of the city she belongs to (Kathman- 
di, or Bhatgaon or Patan), and present two supdris and one mohr (six 
and half annas) to the judge ;{ when the judge sends the two supdris by . 
the hands of a Mahan to the house of her husband. The Mahan having 
reached the house says to the relatives of the husband, “ this is the supérd of 
him who is gone to Bhote. His wife is divorced from him, and I therefore 
return you the instrument of the marriage contract (i. e. the supdit.)” Then 





“ This seoms an interesting relic of the old customary law of India, requiring or permit- 
ting a younger, ‘‘ to raise up sced” to an elder deceased brother, by marriage of the widow: 
such a custom still prevails in Orissa. 

The custom itself would appear to be a relic of the still older and barbarous usage, which 
made the wife of one common to ail the brothers, an usage which I have heard of doubtfully 
as prevailing in some parts of India, hut which is unquestionably prevalent in Bhote.—H. 


fe + Now, under the Gorkhas, a Newdr wife cannot get free without paying two, four, or six, 
or more up to twenty rupees, according to her means.—H. 
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. the wife returns all the ornaments, &e. given her by her husband, or if she 
delays in so doing, the Mahan compels restitution of them. The wife is 
then free to do as she wills ; but, still she is liable to fine (as all others are), 
if she have had sexual commerce with one of lower caste than herself. 

Tfany Newér commits adultery with a Newér woman, whose husband. 
is gone to -Bhote, and the woman perform not pdchuki then, supposing the 
caste of the parties to be the same and no relationship within the prohibited 
degrees to-exist between them, they shall be fined in double the usual 
amount, or one hundred and twenty* rupees: and then be suffered to go 
free, unless the adulterer be within the prohibited. degrees of relationship to 
the adylteress. In that case he is put to death, or his whole property is 
confiscated ; or his penis is cut off; and every sort of indignity and hard- 
ship heaped on him ;,or he is let off with a fine proportioned to his. means : 
the punishment being increased or decreased according to the nearness or 
otherwise of the relationship. 

> All such ap adulterer’s relations are obliged to gothrough the whole 
ceremonies of purification (prayas-chitla), paying all the allotted fees to 
the Dharmidhikari. 

If the wife or daughter-in-law of a Brahman is defiled by a Kshatriya, 

_ or other of lower degree, such an one (the male) is decapitated and all his 
property confiscated. The Brahmani cannot regain her caste by perform- 
ing, prayaschitia, but falls into the caste of him who defiled her ; and go in 
case of a female of the Kshatriya, Vaisya, or Sudra being defiled by a male 
of. lower degree. Ifa Sudra defile the daughter, &c. of a Vuisyu, but his 
caste be such that the Vaisya could take water from his hand, then the 
Sudra is \et off with heavy fines ; his life and property, for the rest, being 
spared. But-if the Sudra be so vile that the Vaisya could not lawfully} 





* Here, as on all other occasions, this is the fine awarded to be paid, but only half of 
which actually is levied on thé party.—H. 
+ List of the vile classes from whom no one can take water to drink— 
“" Kassai, Kusalliah, Porya, Dhobé, Kami, Damai, Kulu, Chama-khalak, Phugan, Massat- - 
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drink water from his hand, then in such case the Sudra is decapitated and 
his property confiscated : and in this latter case all the Vuisyas of the city 
must perform prayaschitta.* - sf 

Ifa Brahman defile a Kshatriya’s ov a Vuisya’s or a pure Sidra’s(whose 
water may be drank) daughier, it is no legal offence. If a Brahman or 
Kshatriya or Vaisya or pure Sidra violate the daughter of one of the vile 
classes ; then, if a Brahman, his whole property is confiscated and a stripe 
of hair shaved off all the four sides of his head, and he is expelled the 
country ; and all the four castes must. perform prayaschitta. If a Ksha- 
triya or Vuisya or Stidra do so, his life is forfcited as well as his property 
confiscated. If any one become enamoured of a lovely girl and he give 
her charms or philters, and medicines whereby he comes to enjoy her ; then 
he shall be made to “touch the stone” and be heavily fined: and the 
person who sold him the medicine or made the charms for him shall be 
fined also. 

If any onc corrupt and seduce the wife of any Parbattiah, (whether of 
the Brahmanical or other caste) such Parbattiah shall, if the case be 
clearly so, himself put the adultercr to death, and afterwards cut off the 
nose and hair of the adulteress, and turn her adrift. The injured husband, 
if he prove his injury, shall do all this without question, even though the 
slain adulterer be a Brahman. 

But if the “woman, when her husband would cut off her nose, can 
escape and prove her innocence before a court of justice ; then the your- 
derer of the pretended adulterer shall be executed, and alll hié- property 
confiscated. In case the Parbattiah adulteress have sinned with many 
men, then the Parbattiah husband shall only slay_ the ir. st adulterer with 
his wife, and no other. 2 





* When a person is ordered to perform this purification he goes to the Dhdrmadhikéri 
and learns from him what rites are needful to be gone through. The Diarmddhikéri writes 
him a prescription for their performagge, and takes usually two rupees for it,—H. 
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_ If the stroke of the injured husband fail to kill the adulterer, and he 
turn on the husband and slay him, the adulterer shall escape punishment, 
and keep the womati to boot. Such is the usage among all the Parbattiahs 
do long as they marky among the Parbaltiahs; ut if a Parbattiah marry 
a Newdrut, he shall not have the privileges above described in respect to 
her. Ifany "Par battiah (Khas or Magar) marry the daughter of his ma- 
ternal uncle, it is well, and even obligatory on the girl’s parents if the man 
seek it: and the parents must wait his permission to ‘marry her elsewhere. 
So, also, ifthe father’s sister's son seek the mother’s brothicyr’s daughter 
in. raarriage, the latter must assent, nor can she marry elsewhere till he 
has declared his disinclination ; if such a person there be in existence. 
But ifany Newdr have any sexual commerce with the daughter of his ma- 
ternal uncle, it is totally unlawful (by way of foneTOge or not), and he 
shall be severely fined. 

Assault.— If two persons disagree, fall out, and one strike the other so 
as to bring blood, and he who has lost blood go to the court and complain, 
the court in case the charge is proved, shall make the blood-drawer “touch 
the stone” and fine him five rupees to the Sirkdr. 

Fraud.—lf any one, having mortgaged his land or property to a cre- 
ditor, afterwards mortgage it to a second creditor, and the case come before 
court, the court shall award the land or goods to the first creditor ; but if 
the second creditor agree to pay the debt of the first creditor, the second 
may keep the pledged land or goods till the pledge is redeemed. 

Guti Lands. —If any’pledge his Guti* Jand for money and spend that 


money, | in such ease both giver and taker of such ee shall, be fined. 
* ae Raa Ee 
‘a . 

* Guti is land consecrated to the ‘deity, a sort of mortmain remaining in the hand of the 
mértmainer and his descendants, (ostensibly ‘for the use of such deity, but really for own use; 
the obligation to the god being liquidated by a petty annual offering to him,) is for security from 
rapacity of goveriiment or the prodigality of heirs. It is deemed more sacred than “ birtha,” 
which is an offering to Brahmans, not to god himsélf, and is an alienation too, Whereas Guti 
is only. ostensibly an alienation —in fact, an entail of the strictest kind on the descendants of 
the Gutiydr. It is noither partible among heirs, nor transferable in any degree.—H. 

BOE te 26 
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But if the taker of such pledge upon ety of its being Guti, give it 
up, then he shall not be fined. 

Forgery.—If any one, claiming under a deceased person, forge a bond 
of debt due to the deceased, and produce the bond and witnesses in court, 
demanding payment of dcbt as the representative of the deceased, and the 
forgery be proved, the court shall award the forger loss of his right hand 
and‘a heavy tine, and make him ‘touch the stone:” and from “the other 
party they shall take jétauri for the Sirkar. 

Swindling.—If any one pretending to be the owner of land, pledge it 
and borrow money on it, and the taker of the pledge discover the fraud and 
complain in court: in case the matter is proved, the giver of such pledge 
shall have his hand cut off; the right owner of the land shall have his 
own ; and the acceptor of the pledge be without remedy. 

Disputed Bonds.—If.the heirs of a dead man produce an obligation for, 
money, all the witnesses to which are dead, and the debtor deny the:bond, 
and no other evidence can be had ;—if such a case be brought before the 
Adilat, the court refers it to a Panchdyat or orders an ordeal, or tenders to 
the parties the decisory oath. Thus, if they be Shiva-mérgy Newdrs, it 
orders eigher of them, to put the Hart Vansa on his head, and take up the 
money contested at his soul’s peril if it be not his; or if they be Bauddha- 
mdargy, it commands cither to take the Pancha Raksha and do likewise. 
The tax on such issues is ten per cent. from the winner and five per cent. 
from the loser, or dasond- bisond, see § 13. 


Nepal Residency, 29th Januapy, 1831. 
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| Au.irerasion is a subject, which in differeut cras of the world has 
engaged the attention and consumed the time of men of the most powerful 
; minds, both in the East and in the West. In the dark ages, when men 
retired to monasteries, hermitages, deserts and caves, taking with them all 
the learning of their time, it excites no surprise, that they attempted to 
“relieve the tedium of solitude, and to whet their ingenuity, by compositions 
which required the most vigorous efforts of intellect. It may be Jamented 
‘that they were not,employed in more profitable pursuits ; but it cannot'be 
denied, that they have afforded the strongest proofs of skill and ‘persevering 
labour. Owing, however, not to any want of capacity, but rather to a 
deficiency even in the Latin language when compared with the Sanscrit, 
the recluses of the West were never able to equal the sages of the East. 
Their alliterations appear to be confined chiefly to letters, and not to extend, 
as in Sanscrit, to. syHalijes, fe: words, to padas, and to whole stanzas. The 
following may be taken as a specimen of their attainments in this art :— 
Mater cuncta micans igniti sidera gveli, 
Expellit — tenebras_ ¢ toto Phasbua ut orbe é 
Sic cweas removit Je sus caliginis umbras, 


Vivicansque simul vero precordia motu, 
Solem justicim “se se probat esse beatus, 
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The letters répcated, when read downwards, form the word Jesus three 
times, i. e. at the beginning, in the middle, and at the end. 

Among the writers of this description in Europe, ALpHELM is one of 
the most celebrated. “He lived at the time of the Saxon Heptarehy, and was 
thirty years governor of the monastery of Malmsbury. He devoted much 
time to the study of Latin prosody and alliteration. ; and is said to have 
produced a picce, which whether read upwards or downwards, forwards or 
backwards, was the same, like the third example of stanzas in artificial 
forms occurring inthis essay. There is reason. however to believe, though 
many ingenious pieces were produced in Europe, that alliteration was 
never reduced to a system as in Asia; and that ALpurnM, though one of the 
first writers of this class there, will not beara strict comparison with KAtfpdsa 
of this country. 

It is generally believed,. that the celebrated poet K41fpfsa lived near the 
commencement of the Christian era. He was one of the nine splendid gems 
that adorned the court of Vixramdprrya, and by the epithet Koélijita, con- 
queror of millions, which was applicd to him, it would seem that he was 
the chief. He wrote the Nalédaya for the purpose of exhibiting his 
unbounded skilfin alliteration. In four books, containing on the average : 
fifty -four stanzas each, he has given such illustrations of this subject as can 
never be surpassed. 

This work has lately been published in Europe, with a Latin transla- 
tion by a continental scholar, Ferpinanpus Benary: but from the manner 
in which the text is printed, the grand design of Kiispisaj is completely 
sacrificed ; and from the manner in which the translation i is made, his mean- 
ing appears to be, in many instances, most obscurely: expressed, and some- ., 
times entirely mistaken. No reason can be imagined, ‘why Kirfp4sa should 
again write the history of King Nara and Damayanrt, after it had been so 
elegantly written in flowing verse by Vv4sa Deva, except that he intended 
jn this simple story to shew forth his ingenuity in alliteration ; yet as his work 
has been printed in Europe, no person would suppose that it contained a sin- 
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this great poet, to illustrate this subject ; it will be proper in the first place 
to consider the different kinds of alliteration which his work contains. 

‘The Naiédaya is for the most part written in verse measured by time, 
but is interspersed with verses measured by the number of syllables. The 
verses measured by time belong to the second class, first order, first genus, 
and ninth species of Sanscrit poetry. The genus is called reir and 
the specics sraqaifa. Each line contains thirty-two instants, with the 
poetic pause at the end of the third foot or twelfth instant. An instant is 
one short syllable ; a long syllable is two instants. In scanning this 
metre, only trisyllabic feet must be used ; with the exception of one dissyl- 
labic, the spondee ; and one quadrisyllabic, the proceleusmatic. The sixth 
foot of each line, or of the second and fourth pddas, must be an amphibrach 
or proceleusmatic. The alliteration takes place in the first péda immedi- 
ately after the first foot ; and in the second pada at the close; in the third 
‘pada, in like manner, after the first foot, and in the fourth at the close 3 or 
in other words, the alliteration is found in the beginning of each line after 
the first foot and at the end. The first verse will serve as a general 
specimen for the whole, as— 


ose wey lm lee— | - lei vee ele 
¥Iq werargaa: WW S ASTI ATI ATA: | 
ht oe les so Ye foal Syl S ly a 


aftaqerarzan fararaetuzracaa &- 


O my heart ! never sr depart from Yddava, the father of Love, who is the fire that burns the 
intolerable woog of sin, and who preserves the eee worlds from all enemies, 


Though the. preceding is the - regular structure of the-verses measured by 
. time in tha Nalbdaya,.yet there are one or two exceptions in the position of 
the letters repeated. In the first book the following exception occurs :-— 


wiiaaeaarar areanrarays afafeeqesra) 
Qeaqawanrar aaaeaarara AeTAT 


She saw there some men bright as fire, glorious and energetic ; and in appearance so like 
Nala, that there was no difference between them. cial 


* e Or 
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The verses in the Nalédaya, measured by the nimber of the syllables, 
and interspersed with the others, are of the first class and of the first order 
of Sanscrit poetry ; and are either of the cighth genus, WqEH, consisting 
of cight syllables to the pada, and the lift species, yarwar ; or of the 
twelfth genus, waa, consisting of twelve syllables to the pada, and of the 
fifth species, area. In scanning these metres the only feet employed are 
the Jumbus and Anapest. Tn the verses of these metres the alliteration is 
sometimes the same in all the four pédus ; but most commonly it is differ- 
ent in the third and fourth pédas to what it is in the first and sccond. The 
position of the repeated letters in each péda is determined by the choice of 
the poct. The following cxaurples will illustrate these remarks :—_ 

ve voyuer ene 
AAT TATA YATHT TAT: | 
AY; WATTS TART AS TATA: | 





While he, asea of excellence, and she, of a loving mind, were in their glory, the warbling 
Howery spring returned, 
Se ee ee ee ee were OO 


afa Sq amaaaaal RaATAIATMAT BYAT | 


* 


Te PMA ATA TA VTATETATE a CwMATT I. 


This river side is very beautiful, free from cranes, and adorned with flowers which have been 
tasted by the bees, What coyness is this of yours? said one who with gentle force and flattery 


led away his beloved. 


In these metres KAufnfsa often confines the alliteration to two of the 
pédas, in which case, instead of repeating the letters twice, he repeats them 
four times. In all these instances the letters repeated form complete 
padas :—as + 


faar fadr fad fear fafa 


aatfawgareraa frat feat feat far 





Twas as if some angry cuckoo wus chiding the absent fair ones, and addressing them in 


broken accents.’ 
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Seat AAA AMET HVAT WRAY wale TaRAH: | 


HAS WAT WAT BAT YACMeET water: | 


Did not the lover, gazing on the vernal shy, which, from the number of sportive busy bees, 


appeared covered with wandering clouds, meet with the object of his heart’s desire ? 


Those. wishing to sce other examples of the kinds of alliteration that 
have been here introduced, have only to refer to the Nalédaya, where 
they will find them in abundance. The work, however, being confined 
entirely to the kinds that have been mentioned, docs uot supply a 
full exposition of the subject under consideration. It furnishes numerous 
examples of the first three orders of this specics of poetry, and particu- 
larly of the third ; but not extending beyond thesc, it leaves untouched 
seven other orders which are necessary to complete the system. And even 
in the first three orders, it docs not give examples of all the genera, and 
much less of all the species which they contain. 

The subject of alliteration, therefore, deserves in this place a more 
minute consideration. Tt forms a distinct, and what may be denominated 
a third class of Sanserit poctry, and may be used, as we have seen, in 
metres of any description, both of the first and second class.* The hame 
by which it is known is gam Yamaka. In compositions of this nature, it 
is an invariable rule, that while the syllables to be repeated are left to the 
pleasure of the poet, in every Tepetition they must be employed in a 
different acceptation; and if this rule is ever violated, it is at the expense 
“of his ingenuity. 

‘In this class of poetry there are ten orders, and in some of them 
several genera, species, and varieties, which we shall now proceed to specify. 
1.—The first order is called yaaqq. In this the letters repeated occur 
together without any others intervening. It has four genera, determined 
by the number of pédas in which the alliteration occurs. We shall give one 
specimen of each genus. Every stanza or verse is divided into four parts, 
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called qtz: pddas ; if the alliteration occurs only in one of these, it is of 
the first genus ; if in two, of the second ; if in three, of the third ; and if 
in four, of the fourth. : 

In the first genus there are several species, which arise from the posi- 
tion which the reiterated letters occupy in either of the four padas. They 
may be placed at the beginning, in the middle, or at the end éf the pada 
as well as in the first, second, third, or fourth pada at pleasure ; but to 


belong to this genus must occur in only one péda: as, 


TITER War Aaa wT aq | 
WAC TAT a eC aa ae ATA I 

The people are happy in having you for their hing : you who are distinguished in receiving 
taxes to the eatent of the four seas. 

In the second genus there are six species, arising from the repetition 
of the letters together in two of the pddas ; as in the first and second ; the 
first and third ; the first and fourth ; the second and third ; the second and 
fourth ; or the third and fourth : 


uifaatufiamd Naa areata: 
Maa Vyas FUT TAaTAT 0 ' 


© May these glorious kings conquer in the dreadful battle—by whom the earth is filled with 


wealth,’ 

In the third genus there are four species, arising from the repetition’ 
of the letters together in three of the pddas; as in the first, second, and 
third ; the first, second, and fourth; the first, third, arid fourth ; or the 
second, third, and fourth : as, ' 


Tea STRATA THe a 


aad Fae Qachwacefeaniea t 





O beloved, we are conquered by your beautiful countenance ; and why should not the lotus 
which adorns the water, surrounded with bees and full of petals, prevail, though it does not 
speak ? 
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In the fourth genus there is only one species, which arises from the 
repetition of the letters together in each of the padas : as, 


acai ata aay uaat Want SAAT TET: II 
wae: THe: ULaATA TiaTT fea G fated 


The whole heaven resounded with the many deep pitiable and wailing sounds of the birds, 
quitting the surface of the lakes and flying in all directions, 

The last three genera may have several specics, arising from the 
position which the repeated letters occupy in the pada, as stated in the first 
genus. They may be placed at the beginning, middle, or end of each pédu, 
at the pleasure of the poet. 

2,.—The second order is called aaa. It differs from the former in the 
repetition of the letters with something intervening. It has four genera, which 
are distinguished by the repetition of the same letters, apart from each other, 
in one, two, threc, or four padas. 

The repetition of letters apart in only one pdda displays no skill in 
alliteration : it may happen by chance; it is therefore unnecessary to give 
an example of this genus. 

In thé second genus there are six species, arising from the position 
which the repeated letters, occupy, asin the first and second padas ; the 
first and third; the first afid¥ fouith ; or the second and third; the second 
and fourth; or the third and fourth : as 


aA Siae wearreMaat | 
ea, = ‘ , 
ag. UuIeayCeTareT: freee: 

The peacock, having a beautiful shining tail, has ascended the crystal mount of pleasure, and 
is dancing. 

In the third genius there are four specics, determined by the position 
which the repeatéd letters occupy in the first, second and third 3; the first, 
second and fourth ; the first, third and fourth 3 or the second, third and 
fourth pddas : as 

2m 
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Rca Tigqaaty feat wat} 
BCUTLYTT RT arfar Baga Ta Ii 


The enemy's elephants, killed by our destroying power, appeared by their flowing blood like a 
dark cloud reddened by the setting sun. 

In the fourth genus there is only one species—though there may be 
several varieties, from the position of the repeated letters in different parts 
of the pédas : 

RARCART BAAAACAT | 
Rae ey afi RATA wy | 
Your head of hatr is like the bees (for blackness,) your face superior to the lotus ; and you among 
your lovers, like Lakshmi, enrich (your favourite. ) 

Tn this order the repeated letters may be placed at the beginning, 

middle or end ; in the beginning and middle; the beginning and end; the 


middle and end ; or in all the three parts: as 
seafied whied wfird qr feerfa whit reef 
aWAaT: BHAT EARMTT: Yehed fafer TAMPA | 





Joyful laughter was destroyed ; the pleasures of love were diminished ; the disconsolate 
‘women were no longer cheerful ; and the welfare of the city was neglected, 

Besides the above, there are several other varieties in this order, aris- 
ing from the use of two sets of repeated letters or words; in which case 
the first péda agrees with the second, and the third with the fourth; or 
the first with the third, and the second with the fourth ; or the first with 
the fourth, and the second with the third : as 


sfeicaqerararead waa: 
wfcacha a gfe areachactee: i 


By the cries of the cuckoo ; by the sound of your voice, my friend ; and by the blowing of the 
south winds, my heart is ravished, « 





* This is called RATE. ., 
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if in this order, the alliteration occurs at the beginning of each pidda, 
it is called qa; if at the end qaq. ; 

3.—The third order is called waqa@qaq, and is a union or mixture 
of the two preceding orders, having the s&me letters repeated both together 
and apart. The alliteration may consist of different letters, as in the 
first order ; or of the same letters, as in the second : and thus two genera are 
produced. 

In the first genus, which consists of different letters repeated both toge- 
ther and apart, there are three species, as when the first pdda agrees 
with the second, and the third with the fourth ; or the first with the third, 
and the second with the fourth ; or the first with the fourth, and the second 
with the third ; ag 


RAHA AAA EY ACATTRALT | 
arcarcacfan Sra eer ee i 





What woman can bear to see the rainy season, when the stars are hid by clouds, when the 


loud thunder resounds, and the clouds are black as death? 
In the second genus there are two species, as when the same letters 


are repeated both together and apart, in two or in four padas: as 


. 


araaragaraararqaracg faar) 
wraeraficer weet araaratey aaa il 








We shall dic by the night lengthened into nine hours, which though Ihave passed, still it is 


not gone. 43 
ibe ae 


4.—The fourth order is called Uz or ay. In this the last letters 
of one pada correspond with the beginning of the next: as 


fafierfiemrsfcet qeat azat saragfcfasea 
SC LER An afta fea fed avachedawar tl 





The beggilderment of the Rékshases wandcring in all directions was manifest, and by their 


great leader, when routed, many unworthy deeds were done. 
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5.—The fifth order is called way. In this order a comparison is 
instituted between the whole pédas. 

There are four genera, The first has six species ; as when the ‘first 
and ¢econd ; or first and third ; or first and fourth; or second and third ; 
or second and fourth ; or third and fourth,* padas are alike, but not the 
remaining ones. ; : 

The second has three : as when the first is the same as the second, and 
the third as the fourth ; or when the first is the samé as the third, and the 
second as the fourth ; or when the first is the same as the fourth, and the 
second as the third. The third has three: as when the first, second and 
third; or the first, third and fourth; or the second, third and fourth are 
alike.t The fourth has one, as when all the pédas ure th® same: as 


aarat: aftarat aefgafafam’: | 
aarat: ufearant TeTeanTtaly: A 


Te burnt the city which was not accessible to the great and powerful monkeys, and which 
could not be reduced by men. 


afagucardiar <eagrAagT | 
afagucardint Teas Taaqace tl 








Lanké (Ceylon) devoted to Siva, and having in it beautiful fine houses ; possessing absolute, 
authority, and being inhabited by the destroyers of the sages, was burnt. 


adravareaeraqer atraqarafaaareaz: | 





aaraearafaaawagt autaqarafaaarang: t 








Tlanumén with the signet shone distinguished ; + 
Indra with his mistress, having been before defeated, was pleased ; 
Old Ocean with his inferior deities being surpassed, was angry ; 
And the joy-inspiring wind being changed, blew. 





* The second, third, fourth, fifth and sixth of these species are called respectively, 
weaaz, fw, ag, aaure, fayz. 


t The third is not reckoned a distinct genus by native writers, but is classed with the 
first, and considered only as an extension of it. The three genera of which Mmples are 


given are denominated, aratwara, WEA, and aaqrare, or aagqan. 
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6.—The sixth order is called rae. It has a certain number of 
syllables reiterated alternately through the whole stanza. The distinc- 
tions in it arise from the number of the syllables that are repeated. The 
following is a specimen of the trisyllabic Kind : as 
anaramar sfaarzfaar fardfand afedafed 
VACIVAT ALAACAT ACWatW Waaraaaara_t 








The fine mountain elephants were not spared; 

An entire stop was put to the motion of the birds ; 
All enjoyment was perfectly destroyed; 

The disconsolate women were deeply afflicted ; 
And then the brave perished, but not in battle. 


7.—The seventh order is called ufawira.* It has a given number of 
syllables, reading the same backwards and forwards. 

Four kinds of it are enumerated. First, when one half pdda reads 
backwards, the same as the next does forwards. Secondly, when one péda 
reads the same backwards as the next does forwards. Thirdly, when two 
pédas or one line reads backwards the same as the next does forwards. 
Fourthly, when one siéka or stanza reads backwards the same as the next 
does forwards: as 

ATATHTA AMAT BAA TATA 








That great army by its valour triumphed in many a battle. 


aTTUTAMATAT ATTN ATTTTA 





. atfcarfauraat arurafcarfcari 





That fine army, defended by huge elephants, resounding with the shouts of the fearless, 
intent upon fighting and destroying the enemy, igirvesistible. 


anfgaragara eraser ar eat 1 
> afaararearaa weitere aarteat ] 


The woman whose mind is not enchanted by the peacock’s voice: who is bold and unsubdued 
by all-subduing love, is not the woman for me. 








* This is also called aaaay by some, and placed under the head of SAT. 


Oa << 
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fafrarfatarharaintaceree | ercaraairpaarararacaraa i 








aqareMararaTaA er aaAT TAT | wremcaanaagranar cfaarfafan 





O immortals ; the well armed, bold, glorious and warlike enemy dves not tremble at our 
prowess. What fine, well mailed, broad chested, bold man, is acting the hero, unmoved in the loud 
resounding battle ? 


The following, written over the holy water in one of the churches in 
Paris, is a specimen of the kind in Greek ; with this difference, that the 
wholc reads the same backwards and forwards, and has the same meaning 
both ways—vw bor avounun wn wover ofw—(wash your sins and not merely your 
face.) 

The following is a specimen of the same kind in Latin. 

Roma tibi subito, motibus ibit amor. 
Sole medere pede, ede, perede melos. 

There are instances of a like nature in Sanscrit. The following stanza 
reads the same backwards and forwards, and has the same meaning both 
ways. 


BCAA ereragaraaafear | alearararsayreer craggy Tar Ml 


Ts not this a beautiful woman, whose gait is like that of a large elephant ? She is adorned 
with her necklace, is gone into the grove, and let her lover follow. 

8.—The cighth order is ayTHaH*., In this every pdéda must be the 
same, and also every part of every péda; so that the same letters must be 
reiterated as many times as the nature of the verse requires, to fill up the 
whole stanza. There may of course be many kinds of this, arising from the 
number of syllables fixed upon for repetition, and the metre employed. 

As the words or syllables repeated must occur in a different sense 
every time they are repeated, it is difficult to find such as can be reiterated 
through a whole stanza, and yet make good sense. The following is given 


as a. specimen of this kind of composition, for the explanation of which I am 








* This term is applied by some writers to the next order. 
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indebted to Mr. Witson. Though a misapplication of ingenuity, it serves 
the purpose for which it is here adduced, of explaining the nature of this 
description of alliteration. 


BVaraal MAA Waal waraar | 





Vaal BAA Waal Baraat 





O thou ! who participatest in my feelings, effect the union of me, with this maiden, alike 
unparalleled by any ; in whom loveliness and accomplishments are combined ; but who is filled 
with haughtiness, and is indifferent to my sufferings. 

Analysis ;—waraqara a fellow sufferer, from qura and ara;* ar me, 
awar with this (maid) ; @arqzaraaiszar unparalleled in beauty and accom- 
plishments, from W, #1, 7Y, and Waara ; TATvA bring to or with, unite, ¥, 
_ aT, and W to lead; WHArAareeATAaT indifferent to my sufferings, HzaTz, 
ara and ara; waravar haughty, @ and ara. 

9.—The ninth order is Brarara. This requires one whole stanza to 
be the same as the next in sound, but different in sense. Strictly speaking, 
there can be only one kind of this; the only distinction that can be 
made is that arising from the varicd length of the stanza. The following 
are specimens of this description : as, 


aferararage panei ghat ge: \ 
wa faduraa rede CaT | 
afwararavag ayaThacgT: | 
Ran ytUTAATAT ATT 
He will go to the good, great, handsome, vough chested, renowned, virtuous, excellent, bluc- 
eyed king, ( Réma.) 
And in passing to the principal, lofty, enchanting, hard, inhabited mountain opposite, his 
splendour will be visible, for a season, in the sky. 
10.—The tenth. order is called santaaq. This is only partial 
alliteration ; it has sometimes only the appearance of it, arising from some 





* Brg same as WT” tt 
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similarity in the sound of certain letters ; at others there is an alliteration, 

but it is irregular, and can bé reduced to no definite rules : as 
fafafafatafefatatets sataaataaa: | 
BUATYMRTUTGY |taaAege i 

The noble Kurus, devoted to the conquering and preserving of the land, firmly opposed their 
enemies, and made them tremble in the battle, 

Besides the preceding there is another kind of alliteration called gaiT, 
by means of which the whole stanza may be thrown into some artificial 
form. The particular form into which the verse is thrown, gives to it both 
its character and name, as may be perceived by the instances which 
follow. 

1.—The @rafaar has the syllables of the stanza so arranged as to 
read the same either straight forward, or cross-ways, following the order of ~ 
the lines drawn from the first syllables. These lines are supposed to pre- 
sent a figure something like a stream of urine passing from a cow, and 
hence the name by which this kind of alliteration is denominated ; as 


a tw ff a 4 a 4 wy ses gq fa w fe fw 


a t f€ &# @ gaaqaegewH ea fa aw fo fa: 


When the contest commenced with loud vociferations, the juice flowed copiously from the 
infuriated elephants engaged in the battle. 


2.—The wgaaAs after the stanza is regularly arranged according to 
its four pddas, or component parts, has the syllables so disposed that the 
whole of the first half reads the same straightforwards or downwards ; and 
the whole of the second half reads the same beginning with the first syllables 
forwards and the last syllables upwards ; as 


awmwa£a 
Waa « 
a 4 @ a 
a waa 
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The stanza arranged in its common form reads thus— 


3 


siiaafaars Marawwarad | 
RAGA AVATS aA ARAL Il 


The field of battle is enlightencd by the fearless; but destructive to the pleasures of the 
Jearful ; on it the brave shout for victory, and the base are put to flight. 


3.—The aaaTAy has each pcdda the same, whether read forward or 
backward, or from the centre to each extremity ; while all the pédas to- 
gether read the same either downwards or upwards, whether we commence 


at the centre or at each extremity: as 


2 a a fa f€ a oa = 
a fe am o@ a oa fe a 
a a of wa H tf oa a 
fa a W a aq uv oe.sifa 


The verse‘in its usual form stands thus— 


_eaafata aad afeareaarfear | 
waATCY At HA RNA y II 


O dastards ; (see where) the rutting elephants are contending, exciting the gods to war, 
carrying the proud foes to warlike deeds, and shining (under the conduct of those who) save the 


conquering and the conquered,” 
4.—The atHaay has the syllables,6o. arranged, that when the stanza 
is divided into its four component parts, cach part reads the same straight 


forwards, or crogsways, like the braces of a drwn; whence its name. 








* Literally the poor and the prosperous. 
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The verse in its regular form stands thus: 


BIA ATAAT TY THAR TATA | 
acaeaaaay NCATTAAT AAT bt 


The army at the commencement of the expedition was full of spirits; and with its infuri- 


ated elephants, vociferous and well conditioned. 


4 


5. The amaaT admits of the letters being arranged in the form of a wheel 
or discus, from which it takesitsname. The letter that is repeated forms the 
axle from which the reading commences; reading first to the right, then 
downwards, again to the left and then upwards; afterwards from the top 
round the periphery. The first line of the verse forms the radii; and the 
second line, together with the letters at the end of each of the radii, forms 
the circumference ; as—- . 





The verse in its regular form reads thus— 
RCRRAHCTATTTAT HAM: | 
VUAMAATRTTH CHTMATRT: Ut 


« 


(A pond) adorned with deer, geesc, quails and teals, und having dts winds impregnated with 
the moist odours of the tender lotuses. : 
The AgIaH or HATAeH, the great or Potter's wheel, differs from the 
preceding in being read from the axle along the radius upwards, then along 


the periphery to the left, and down the next radius to the axle. Then 
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commencing from the axle again it proceeds in like manner through the 
other three parts of the wheel—as will appear from the following example :— 









\o 
cg A 
ci Taare wel 
Tie far St (a) ar a aria 

ee { Xe 
ar 4 

"| Y 

a < 


trarygaiferaa unfree cafarcaaa eatearcr | 
TART IG SATTIATATAAT TT Caraga wtagifaarqzarer ul 
Radha hearing the words of her companions, and going joyfully according to appointment 
_ at the time of the festival, was dishonoured : and being truly devoted to her lord, was suffused 
with tears of grief that she was not rather killed. 
6.—The qq is so composed that the stanza may be arranged in 
the form of a lotus, from which its name is derived. There are various 
kinds of it according to the number of petals assigned to the lotus. In this the 
syllable that is repeated forms the seed vessel, from which the reading com- 
mences towards the side E. and passing from thence (except at the cardinal 
points) to. the next petal towards N. &c. In the petals to the cardinal 
. points, the letters are read twice, once forwards and one backwards ; as 
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If the size of the lotus is enlarged by the admission of two stanzas into 
its composition, the construction is more simple, as in the following example, 
which is read right across according to the figures one, two, three, four. 
This was given me by a pundit applying for a situation as a teacher ; and 
the syllables beginning at one and going round to eight, form the motto 


wrara az afta which in Bengili means, For get me not. 






Be Peale mlipe 









\ 
} 






A 


BPD >p 





* 
= 





1 hia’ 


The following is the regular form of the stanzas and their rendering— 
MUATIMAA IAAT Waray AeA 
mare agqarfaar a tad 7 Sa Cae Il 
aufgafe aq acatwerg waraft 
amrerg fagaat wcUTaraay WaRae | 


FT, having heard of your great fame 

By the hearing of the ear, have come (to see you) ; 

Ido not request of you either elephants or horses ; 
Neither, O Preserver ! do I desire silver or gold ; 

F do not seck the infelicity of others ; 

But, Sir, your lasting prosperity. 

You will understand, O Poet! the sum of all my desires, 
By reading the first and last syllables of these stanzas - 
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Compare with the preceding figure the stanza, which in its regular 

form reads thus 
wred afearare caratat earfear 
ce, atfsavar garage Qararaaaaar a ; 

1) excellent for wisdom, your assembly shines distinguished for taste, full of splendour, high 
in spirtt, expert at repartee, and divinely resplendent. 

7.—The way admits the stanzas to be thrown into the form of a 
sword, whence the name. The first stanza forms the blade, and the second 
the remaining part of the sword. Read first round the blade, and then 
the right, left, and central parts of the hilt. 








RHA DL OY eRe? 
uf maT awaatacwi¢ gs 








timlel> 





“BRBIbIPbID ye HERP RYE} 





The following is the regular form of these words with their rendering :— 


arc feracraeyt AAcrarcc ear | 

wutayeaa achrecugar 

maraaradag: ferarfirazezar | 
wareaacraral va ferent ear et 

May the great Umd, who is continually praised in powerful strains by Siva, Indra, Réma, 


and Ganesha; who is able to take away their pain; who is the mother of the devout, the 
2p 
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concenivation of. excellencies, the remover of fear, the venerable ‘godess, the glory of women, 
command my prosperity. 

8.—The warty presents the stanza in the form of a bow. The read- 
ing commences from the centre letter of the bowstring within the arrow, 
first to the right hand and then from the same letter to the left. After, 
from the centre letter of the bow, first to the right hand and then to the 


left ; as will be seen by comparing the verse which follows with the artificial 
form; 





4 ery rere a 
a) a aaa AT 


% 


Wawrenay 


BAT WHIT AIL WAAWATIT | 
Mir BTA ACT RATMaA IT lt 


May the excellent goddess Tard, the constant giver of good and the remover of all 


hindrance, though tremendous and unattainable by your works, promote your welfare. 


9.—The @aazaq is made in imitation of a necklace or rosary. The 
reading commences from the foremost bead, pearl, or jewel, and passing 
from that to the upper line goes round the string according to the figures. 
The letters in the first gem and all in the upper line, are read from the 
left to the centre, then upwards, downwards, back again to the centre and 
to the right, every syllable being repeated with the centre one. All in the 


second line from 7 to 12 are read from the right hand to the centre, then 
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downwards, upwards, back again to the centre and to the left, as will appear 


from comparing with the artificial form the stanza that follows: 





MACARTM GAIA AAA TAATATAAT 

BATA ATA S ATET ATT Aifany fag fay 
aaraarfaars QaeaTad WRRWTe 

ait ararfamcfaa waaae aria arfaafaea a 


Know, O wise man, that those who come to the brink of the river of the gods, and repeating 
the name of Rama depart to immortality, are absorbed in Vishnu ; they, like cold in winter, do 
not return to this sinful world ; their hope, like the horizon bright with the setting sun, obtains 
liberation from the world, and is no more disappointed. 

10.—The qa is of a more extensive form, and I am indebted to 
the Calcutta Christian Observer, August, 1835, for a specimen of it: it was 
composed by a pandit at Nadiya, and addressed to a Missionary. It is not 
quoted for the sense it contains, but as furnishing an example of a number 
of stanzas arranged in the form ofa tree. The stem of the tree beginning 
from the top ¥, and going to the bottom @, forms the first stanza. By 
taking the left hand side, and joining all the letters with the stem, other 


stanzas are produced, as WCHAT, and so forth to the bottom of the stem. 


é 


oe 
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Then waawrt, &c. &c. “Afterwards by taking the right hand, and joining ; 
all those letters with the stem, other verses are produced, as WHAT and 
muaqat, &c. &c. In this manner thirty-four stanzas are contained in the 
small compass of this tree. The accompanying is the figure of the tree, 
copied from the original Sanscrit manuscript as nearly as it can be imitated 







































in type. 
z 
at 
Slalala! 
(a) aaa 
{ala ce) fel 
Ua & | ay fee) a ae | 
SIS) 8 at) |S) my a] @] el ar lo 
Sh cd al 
| ¥C| QT} fal er ae ela. | S| fa | om 
Val fama Slee a| ale | er] fe 
x ef | St) |e ey tree | = [OTe | 
Ble! Fe | | at | Fee | are ae | Fe) Pan] Aa | BO fare] 
xf aot aA esa ala eel aw |e 
Aina A a OH) S| yl fat aa] el al ey | | Fa] er] & ai 
=(fe a/s} a) a] < [el <a | al ear a lari | fel Pale RUCIKUKS 
Se tel eee ae Se ean} <) ar] ef wel a 
wl a] olan) & fer ala) <c| al cla ailPax| @ | fer] ay SS ar 




















Meo Rierierinicine! 


aj] a | | 4] 





This has been literally rendered, and, as far as possible imitated in 
form, in the subjoined English version :— 
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To the ultimate Being’s; holy 
To the Lord of the lowlicat’s 
To the uoiversal Ruler’s  per- 


To the world-containing Deity’s service 
To all pleasurable delights — ey. 
To the enjoyment of agreeable food ever 
To the worship of the Supreme Deity ear-! nest- 

To reposing on beautiful couches, Taudab-| ly 
To wandering in places of tetramer 
Fall of merit, peaceful, grave, to good deeds in-; elin- 
Clad in neat garments, with mind to wisdom devot-| ed 
Protector of the poor, prosperous, meditating the Shasters} in 
Faring abundantly, right-spoken, and ever pure in| heart, 
Removing the griefs of the poor, with mind fixed on God,} ex- 
Delighting to aid others, slow to unbecoming behaviour, ex-| cel- 
Devoted to virtue, following the instructions of the Shasters, excel-| lent, 


ey- 
er 
ear- 


in- 







un 
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Being’s ultimate — the To 

Being’s all-wise omniscient the To 

ser- Deity’s preserving all the To 

service just good Bestower’s the To 

Deity redeeming great the To 

Invisible the of worship the To 

ears duties proper your weigh to Maturely 

ljust- enjoyment every of sweetness the taste To 

fondly groves charming through rove To 
compassionately upright, clever, Handsome, 
«lispos- meditation to happy, duties appropriate to Attached 
iit and good of balancing the To 
clean ever and mild-spoken, Sin-hating 
devoted, troth to, holy, righteous, Merciful, 


eve 
most. 


in. 


prone ever 





ex- another help to slow not, diligent, iutelligent, Sober, 
lexcel- passions subdued of, truth speaking, patient,composed, Tranquil 


and 
hap- 
Py, 
Sir! 
lay ii 
Sal- 
va- 
tion 
be 
yours, 
Amen! 


In addition to the different kinds of Alliteration which have been 
specified there is one other worthy of notice: it is that of forming stanzas 
with any given number of consonants. Verscs are formed, from which half 
the letters of the alphabet are excluded, and others in which only one- 
fourth part of the consonants occurs. These are again reduced to three, 
two, and even one consonant. It might appear altogether impossible to 
compose an entire and intelligible verse by the aid of a single consonant ; 
yet in Sanscrit this has been achieved. In the following stanza no conso- 


nant is used save < d, and it occurs no Jess than six and thirty times. 


> = rane 
QTSST STTTITSl TAIT FERTTEI 
Sa SET ET TAIT LATTE 
(Krishna) the benevolent, the troubler of the injurious, the purifier, whose arm is destructive 
to the impious ; who gives both to the liberal and the miser, and is the destroyer of destroyers, 


discharged a weapon at the enemy, 


2a 
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In reference to the artificial specimens it may be observed, that 
since every form which pleases the imagination of the Poet may be select- 
ed as a kind of mould into which the verse may be cast or shaped, it 
is manifest that many other forms, beside those given, might be produced. 
Among*these are commonly enumerated the flag, the dove-coi, the boat, 
the serpent, the carth, the door, the curls, the pond, the chain, the chariot, 
the sun or moon, and constellations, &c. Of all these I have not been able 
to obtain good specimens, and as most of them are of modern invention, 
and may be formed and increased at the pleasure of the Pandits, I have 
not deemed it of much importance to seek after them. The examples 
that have been supplicd will be sufficient to explain the nature of this kind 
of poetry ; and taken in connection with the other ten orders, to shew that 
alliteration in Sanscrit, is a subject of no inconsiderable extent. 1 have 
not yet seen any thing in print on this curious topic ; it would be vanity 
therefore to suppose that I have exhausted it in this short attempt. Should 
what has here beeu advanced lead some scholar, better capable of fulfilling 
the task, to discuss it ata greater length, I shall consider that 1 have 
done more service to the cause of literature, and the objects of the Asiatic 
Society by prompting that individual to write, than by any thing I have 
written. The little information I have collected, has been gleaned with 
some trouble from differcnt native works, there not being to my know- 


ledge even among them a complete treatise on the subject. 


I cannot conclude without observing, that the very ingenious speci- 
mens of alliteration which have becn brought forward, must convince every 
unprejudiced mind that the natives of this country are by no means defi- 


cient in intellect. No nation has ever penetrated to a greater extent the 
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arcana of literature than the Hindus ; and no other nation has ever yet 
presented an equal variety of poetig compositions. The various metres of 
Greece and Rome have filled Europe with astonishment ; but what are 
these compared with the extensive range of Sanscrit metres undcr its three 
classes of poetical writing ? Whilst we thus place the Eastern sages far 
above all the Western bards for their skill in poctry, it must at the same 
time be regretted, that their attention to those parts of learning which 
required great ingenuity, diverted their minds from that correct and digni- 
fied style of prose composition in which the Greck and Latin writers so 
much excel them, and which to a nation is of far greater importance than 


all the embellishments of poetry. 


The past ought to yicld a lesson for the future. From the past the 


Hindus may learn that they have no reason to be discouraged in any lite- 


. rary undertaking, from the apprehension that they shall fail through the 


—— 


want of talent : only let them cultivate their minds to the extent of which 
they are capable, and they have nothing to fear from competition with any 
nation upon the earth. But for the future let them learn how much more 
it will be to their interest, both as individuals and as a people, to employ 
their talents in the noble pursuit of science, rather than in the abstruse, 
though ingenious parts of literature. Past experience has shewn, in the 
character of the English, that science can do more for a nation than lite- 
_tature ; and that both of them combined can work wonders. There was a 
time, as in the days of Aldhelm, when the English, like the Hindus, were 
more devoted to the recondite parts of school learning, than to the acqui- 
sition of sound scientific knowledge ; and had they continued so, they had 


never been what they are at the present period. Those dark ages have 
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get edie es Be 


rolled 2 away, * and the light of science and ibe habe: are now shining forth 
itt their strength. Thatlight has dawned on this land ; ; the Hindu youth 
are opening their eyes to behold its glories, and are commencing a career 
which will conduct them to honor and prosperity. Let them pursue their 
noble course with ardour and perseverance ; and may the time come, when 
they shall as much exccl Europeans for their improvements in science, as 


their forefathers excelled them in the dark and deep parts of literature. 


: ; : ; As. Res. XTX. PUM. 
IL. Transoript of the Facsimule in the Square or Stone- character; Kyouk-cha. +4 
( The numbers denote the commencement of lines on the stone. the letters — 
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TRANSLATION 
INSCRIPTION IN THE BURMESE LANGUAGE, 
, , DISCOVERED 


AT BUDDHA GAYA, IN 1833. 


By LIEUTENANT-COLONEL IL. BURNEY, 


PI British Resident in Ava 


The accompanying paper, (Plate [*) is a fue-simile of an ancient Bur- 
mese inscription, which was discovered at Buddha Gaya by my brother, 
Captain Grorce Burney, of the 38th Bengal Native Infantry, when he 
accompanied to that place in January 1833 the two Burmese Envoys who 
were lately residing in Bengal, on the part of the king of Ava. The black 


marble containing the inseription is fixed against the wall of the inner 








* The original fac-simile having by some accident been Jost, Mr. V. Hariorne, Judge 
of Gaya, was kind enough to have three more impressions taken with great care from the stone, 
which he states to be fised into the wall in an inverted position. From these the present 
lithograph has been executed, marking the exterior margin of the letters as they now exist. 
This has been done with the greater care because a doubt exists as to the date on the stone; the 
short account given by myself in the Journal of the Asiatic Society, May 1834, from RArNa 
Pauta’s reading, (without any knowledge of Colonel Bursiy’s having taking up the exami- 
nation of it) making it 200 years more recent than appears in the present translation, —J. P, Sec. 


2k 
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court of “the convent of Sanydsis, mentioned in the,2d edition of. -Hami- 
ron’s East India Gazetteer, under the article Buddha Gaya, That building 
is called on the spot Guru Math, and Captain Bouxney was informed, that 
this inscription was discovered near the large Buddlrist temple bout forty 
years ago, whilst some labourers were excavating the earth for bricks with 
which to construct the convent, in the upper part of which livés the chief 
Sanydsi or Mahant who now has charge:of all the religious edifices and 
monumental relics of Gaupama to be seen at Buddha Gaya, and who 
receives presents and almost royal attentions from all Buddhist pilgrims. 
The character in this inscription is styled by the Burmese, Kyouk-isa,* 
or stone letter, and it bears something of the same resemblance to the 
Burmese character in common use, as our own print does to our hand writ- 
ing. The letters are square, whilst those of the common ‘alphabet are 
round, and most of the inscriptions among the ruins of the thousands of 
temples in the old Burmese capital Pagiin, as well as a remarkable in- 
scription 183 years old, to be seen near the great pagoda of Koung M,hoo- 
dau-gyee opposite the city of Ava, which were supposed by former English 
travellers to be in the Pali character and language, are now known to be 
in the common Burmese language, but in this square alphabet. The fol- 
lowing is a specimen of the difference between the two characters :—~ 
09¢ 009 05, fa-youk,a man, inthecommon Burmese writing,is DILL ari + 
in the square character. It does not appear, that this kind of writing was 
ever in general usc in Burmah, but there is one work now always written 
in a square character, sliglitly differing from that in this inscription, It is 


the Kammua-tsa (‘), or rules for inducting a Burmese into the order of priest- 





* The letter here expressed by ts should, on analogy with the Devanagari, be written ch: In 
the same way the hshould bes; the should be j; the y frequently *; and the d,z. The author 
prefers the English rendering which gives the pronunciation nearest to the ge. and his 
orthography has accordingly been preserved throughout the present paper. “SEC. 


+ The 4th line of the inscription contains this word. 


(') Sanscrit. Karmma-vachya. 
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hood, translations frou: Which are given in the Appendix No. 5, to Symzs’s 
embassy to Ava, atid. in Dr. (Bucuanan) Hamiyron’s essay on the lite- 
rature and religion of the Burmans, published in the 6th volume of the 
Asiatic “Researches. The writing exhibited in Symus’s plate of the Bur- 
man alphabet as the Pali or religious text of the Burmans, is in the same 
square character ; indeed, it isa sentence copicd from the Kammua-tsa, 
which is usually written on plates of ivory or other substance with the 
Burmese varnish boiled, the plates being often gilded.* The learned ima- 
gine that the square form of the letters rendering this character more casy 
to be cut, it was invented for lapidary inscriptions; or perhaps its closcr 
resemblanée to the ancient P4li alphabet may have led to its adoption. 
The Burmese possess eight or ten different kinds of Kyouk-tsa, but most of 
them differ from the character in this inscription chicfly in ornamental 
additions. 

As T possess and have read through a complete copy of the Burmese 
History in 39 volumes,| I have been enabled, with the assistance of some 





+, Symes has not copied the sentence quite correctly, and has omitted the first syllable of the 
first word. 4n the accompanying paper B. (Plate LI.) the sentence may be seen written in both 
“the square and the common Burmese characters. The Aamunua-tsa is composed entirely in the 
P4li language, and held in great reverence, being used to administer an oath upon to a priest, 
and sometimes on solemn occasions to laymen. Those vowel marks which are placed above 
consonants‘in the common character, are often placed, slightly altered, on the same line with 
the consonants in the Aammua-tsa character, apparently because the lines in that kind of 
writing have very little space between them. This A@mmua-tsa character is called ‘ Mag- 
yeeze-ye,”t Tamarind seed writing, because the letters are supposed to resemble that seed. 


+ The Burmese possess several histories of their own kings, as well as of the kings of 
Prome, Pagan, Begu, Zenmay, Toung-ngoo and Ta-t,houng, relating fairly enough their dis- 
asters as well'as successes, and bearing strong internal marks of authenticity, often supported 
by ancient stone inscriptions, About four years ago the present king of Ava appointed some 
of his most learned priests and officers to compile a new edition of the large Burmese History, 
called Maha Yazawen-dau-gyee (°). I possess a copy of this work in 39 volumes, It commences 
with the creation of the world, according to the Buddhist system of cosmogony, and after giving 


{ Perhaps a corruption of Mégddht, from the country where the writing was current. Sec. 
©) Mahé Raja Wendégrt. 
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learned Burmese at Rangoon, to give my brother the following translation 
with explanatory notes of this inscription. The lettérs do not appear ori- 
ginally to have been neatly or quite correctly cut, and some of them, as 
well as two of the numeral figures, are not formed according to any of the 
Kyouk-tsa known at Rangoon. Still as no word contains so many of these 
unknown letters as to render it impossible to be made out, the learned at 
Rangoon have had no difficulty in decyphering the whole inscription. The 
paper marked B. (Plate If.) contains a copy of it in the stone character, with 
all the letters made perfect and complete, as well as a copy in the common 
Burmese writing, and the following translation is as literal as the idioms 
of the two languages will admit. Not a single word of the Burmese is 
omitted, but it will be seen that several words in English have been added 
in order to preserve a grammatical construction. All such additional words 
are included within brackets : 

“(The temple of) Payutha-bhut, (©) place of (Gaupama’s) eating cha- 
ritable offerings, (which was one) among the 84,000 temples of the great 
king named Turert Daawua Tuavxa, (¢) who ruled over Zaboodipa (°) 
island, subsequently to (the year) 218 (*) of the Lord God's religion, having ° 








some account of the kings of Mayadha and Central India, and of the life of. GauDAMA, relates 
a history of the kings of Taroung, Prome, Pagan, Peguand Ava, coming down to the year 
1821. The ground work of this compilation is taken from other histories written at various 
times, and principally from: two works, copies of which I also possess. One is a very popular 
history in 20 volumes, comprising a period from the creation of the world down to the Burmese 
year 1073, (A. D, 1721) written by a private individual named MounG Kuta, who is said to 
have died about the timo that the Peguers took Avain 1731, The other is a continuation of 
this history, compiled by an officer named Pana MENGYEE or Mourta Menoyeg, and 
comprises a period from 1711 to 1819, to the death of the late king, in 13 volumes. What Mr. 
CRAWFORD reported as to the account of the late war written by the royal historiographor 
at Ava, is a very good story, but L have the best reason for believing that he was incorrectly 
informed. There is no such ollicer at Ava as a special historiographer, and the portion con- 
tinuing the history from 1821 to 1830 in 8 or 9 volumes, has only lately been completed bya 
committee of officers and learned men, whose labours have not yet been published, An abstract 
of the large history was prepared for me in 1830, by order of the king of Ava, and I then made - 
a translation of it, 
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been destroyed for a long time, the Lord who repaired (it) was one Penrua- 
Go0-GYEE (°). When afterwards (it was) again destroyed, king Tuano (°) 
built (it). When afterwards (it) was again destroyed, and the Lord of the 
white Elephant, (") the great king of righteousness, deputed (as) his repre- 
sentative the teacher Turert Daamma Papa Rasa Goona, (") (he) was 
accompanied! at the time by (his) disciple Tueert Katiapa(*), There was 
property to do (it), but (it) could not be done. Let the lord priest Warapa- 
rug fulfil his engagement, and let Pyoo-ra-rueix-MEN(?) (or chief of 100,000 
Pyoos,) assist, and have (it) done. Authority was given to Pyoo-rnaKitnn- 
NGE(°) and to the great officer Rava, (and the temple) was re-built on 
Friday, the 10th day of the waning moon of Pyatho, ("') in the year 467 (’*). 
On Sunday, the 8th day of the waxing moon Tuzoun-mhoun (*), in the year 
468 ("), worship was paid (to the temple) with various flags () worthy to 
~ be presented. Worship was paid repeatedly with offerings (°) of food and 
a thousand lights. Reward was prayed for with 21 (7) young persons 
considered as our own sons and daughters, and worship was paid with a 
Padetha(**) (tree), bearing flowers, cups and cloths. In order that the 
duty of (making) religious ofcrings might continue without iaterruption 
throughout all tine, purchase was made with the weight of our bodies (*"), 
and. bestowed (on the temple). May such good works become (our) aid 
(to obtain) the thing Neibban (°°), and (we) desire the reward of becom- 
ing Rahandas (*') (or inspired apostles), in the days of the Lord God 
ARIMADEYA (“*).” 


Evplanatory Notes. 


1.—Pdyatha-Lhat + ave said to be Pali words, meaning boiled rice and milk. The 

first charitable offering which GAUDAMA received after he issued from tho wilderness, 

where he had been performing austeritics during six years, was in a village called Thena- 
> 


nigoun, froma rich man’s daughter named Tioozara. It consisted of boiled rice and 





+ S. Payasa. (C) Sri Kasyapa. 
: 2s 
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milk, and the spot where he ate (*) it was called Payatha-bhat afterwards. That spot was 
close to the right bank of the Nareenjana (°), now called Nilajan stream, into which Gau- 
DAMA Cast the gold plate containing the food, after having eaten forty-nine mouthfals of it. 
The plate floated up the stream and gave aproof that GAUDAMA would become qa Buddha. 
On this same spot a king of Magadha named Turert DHAMMA THAUKA, built one of 
the $4,600 temples, which he raised to the memory of GAuDAMA 218 years after that 
Buddha’s death. The monuments usually called, as in this inscription, -Tsedi or Zedi (*), are 
now generally built in Barmah, of a round and solid form, like that of the Dagope in 
Western India, but in former times, as may be seen particularly at Pagan, they were 
much handsomer structures, being arched, and containing highly ornamental apartments 
within them. At Pagan there still exists one pagoda called Them-bau-zedi (4), or ship- 
temple, probably from the circumstance of the form having been taken from that in use in 
countries beyond sea, which is something like the large Buddhist temple at Buddha Gaya, 
described in Hamitron’s East India Gazetteer as ‘a lofty brick edifice resembling at 
a distance a huge glass house.” The Burmese envoys had a picture taken in order to be 
presented to the king of Ava of this edifice, and of most of the surrounding objects 
Buddha Gaya. Tumert Doamma Trauka (‘) builta monastery as welt aw & temple in 
84,000 different parts of his empire, and as the temple now standing at Buddha" 

called by the Burmese Mahé Baudhi Paribauga Zedi (f) (temple in which all offerings to’ 





Buddha's sacred tree are deposited), is considered by the Burmese vakeels to have been” 
originally built by the king of Magadha, they suppose that the inscription refers to tho 
monastery which was built at the same time, and which might have been styled Péyetha- 
bhat, but of which there are no remains now. The words of the inscription do not 
however quite warrant such a supposition, 

—THrRERD Di amMMA THauka was the grandson of TSANDA-GouTTA, (8) who 
must be the same as CHANDRA-cGuUPTA, king of Magadha of Sanscrit authors, and SAN- 
DRACOPTOS, or SANDRACOTTOS of the historians of Alexander the Great. According 


to the Burmesc history, TSANDa-courTra reigned for 24 years, between the Burmese, 





(*) The term used for Gaupama or any priest’s eating is, “ giving it glory.” 
C) S. Nairanjana (©) S. Chaitya? (*) Sembujeti. 
(°) Sri Dharmaasohka. C) Paribboga jeti. 
() The Burmese letter © is often pronounced as ch, and is used always for the ch in Palioe 


foreign words, but the usual sound given to it is more like a hard s pronounced with the tongue 
pressed against the roof of the mouth, 
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sacred year 162, and 186 or B. C. 382 and 358. He is also described as having been of 
the race of Mauriya, as having killed his predecessor DHANANANDA, the last of the eight 
Nandas, at the instigation of a Bramin named ZANEKK A, (*) and as having been conse- 


crated kipg of the whole earth, implying that he possessed extensive power. The Bur- 





mese history also applies to this king TSANDA-courra, and not to NANDA, as Colonel 
WILForp gives it from Sanscrit authors, the tale of his lifeless corpse having been re-ani- 
mated and actuated by his presence—but by the soul of a Bheeloo or monster, and not 
by that of a magician. The son of this king, who was called Bireinpoo-rmaRra (®), from 
the circumstance, it is said, of his body being covered with some eruption, and who 
appears to be the same as the VARISARA of Sanscrit authors, killed the Bheeloo bya 
device, and ascended the throne in the Burmese sacred era 186 or B, C. 358. He 
reigned 28 years and was succeeded by his son TukERI DHAMMA THAUKA, who is also 
styled ATHAUKA, in the Burmese sacred year 214 or B. C. 330. The Burmese always 
use a soft dh for s, and hence ATHAUKA is evidently the same as ASOCA-VERDHANA and 
Asoca in Sir Wa. Fonrs’s and Colonel Witrorn’s lists of the kings (©) of Magadha. 
This prince appears to have restored or established more extensively the religion of Gau- 
DAMA, and hence the Brahmins of India have probably destroyed all accounts of his govern- 
ment ; but the Burmese possess copious details, and the latter half of the 2d volume 
of the Myamma Maha Yazawen-dau-yyee(*), or large Burmese royal history of kings, 
is filled with an account of this hing’s reign, He is described as a Mauriya king of 
Magadha, as the grandson of TSANDA-GouTTA, and as having held his capital at Pata- 
lipout, which the Burmese consider with Major RenNuLu to haye stood on the site of the 
present town of Patna. He is described also, as having been consecrated, or as having 
received the sacred affusion as king of Zaboodipa (*) island, four years after his accession to 
the throne, in the Burmese sacred year 218 or B. C. 326. It was after such considera- 
tion, as this inscription mentions, that he resolved upon building, and he carried his reso- 
lation into effect, a monastery and monument to the memory of GAubAMA Booonu, (f) in 
84,000 different parts of his empire ; and he sclected that number, it is said, because one 


collection of the precepts of GaubAMA, called Dhamma Khanda, is divided into 84,000 





. ©) Chanacya of Sanserit authors. 
(") Sce vols. 2d and 9th of Asiatic Researches, Octavo edition. 
() Binduséva or Bimbasara. (@) Barma mahi Rajawendogri. () Jambu dwipa. 
: (') Gautama Buddha. 
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sections, One of the 84,000 temples then constructed is 3 supposed by some..Burmese .to 
have been this Péyatha-bhat, which was re-built and.on ‘which this inscription was placed, 
1430 years after. There ae several temples in Burmah mentioned in the “Burnitse 
history as having been re-built by different monarchs, on the ruins of those built by 
TikeER, DHAMMA THAUKA (*)on this occasion. In the 23d.gear of dhis King’s reign, 
in the Burmese sacred era 237 or B. C. 807, the third and lag rehearsal of the commu- 
nications of GAUDAMA took place at Pdtalipout (*) under the protection’ of this sovereign 
and superintendance of Mauccati Pourra-rerrita (3). The Burmese history bas no 
account of any king of Magadha or Central (India subsequent to this prince, whose dynasty 
is supposed to have become extinct with him, ashis brother, son and daughter all gssumped the 
priesthood and rejected the throne. The son, prince MANEINDA, (4) proceeded:gge Ceylon 
and established the Buddhist religion there, and it is curious to observe that according to the 
native historians of Ceylon, the name of the person who introduced Buddhism into that island 
is MinENDOoO (*). Tuner: DuamMa TuAacKa reigned forty-three years, between the Bur~ 
mese years 214 ahd 255, or B. C. 830 and 289. One Burmese history relates, that in conse- 
quence of his having died in a fit of passion, his soul upon his death entered the body of 
large serpent, and that his son, prince MAHEINDA, having preached to and converted him, 
he died again and proceeded tothe Nat country or celestial regions. But the large Burmese 
history contradicts this statement and asserts, that his Majesty immediately upon his death 
proceeded to the Naé country. It is possible, that this tale was invented by the Brahmins, 
as they tell-a similar one of a king of Cashmere, who according to them, was tgrned into 
a serpent for having delayed feeding some hungry Brabiias (‘);—and at all events, tho 
Jearned will recollect, that some among tle ancients believed, that the-marrow-of the 
back bone in a wicked man turned into a huge and fierce serpent. Sir WM. Jones and 
Colonel WiLFoRD have shown, that CHANDRA-GuUPTA, or TSANDA-GOUTTA of- the 
Burmese, is the same as the SANDRA-coprTos, with whom SELEUCUS entered into 
alliance, and the learned Colonel has also shewn, that this alliance took place in the year 
302 B. C., thirteen years after CHANDRA-GUPTA had ascended the throne, and that he . 
reighedtwenty-four years, and died 292 years beforgguy (8) era... Ageording to the Hurmons 


= 


(!) Sri Dharma Asoka. (*) Pétaliputra. @) Mauggaltputra. (4) Mahendra, 





; (°) See M. Jornvitte’s paper on Singhala or Ceylon in the 7th vol. of the Asiatic Researches. 
(*) See Dr. Wizson’s paper on the History of Caghmeré, p. 22, vol. 15th of the Asiatic Researches. : 
(*) Oth vol. of the Asiatic Researches, octavo edition, p. 96 and 100. 
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historians, the.date TsaNpA-couTra is said to have ascended the throne is 382 years 
before Christ, and the date of his death 358 B. C., being sixty-six or sixty-seven years earlier 
than the periods fixéd by Colonel WinrorD. This isa small crror in an Indian date, and it is 
most probably ap error on the part of the Burmese; for we can scarcely suppose that, in 
the time‘of Say fvcus, TueerRt DHAMMA THAUKA was known also by the title of his 
grandfather; as Colonel W1LForD has shown that the names given by old authors to the 
son and grandson of SANDRA-coPpTos, namely, ALLITROCIATES and SOPHAGESIMUS, 
apply to VARISARA alias Mirra-cupTs, and ASOCAVARDDHANA alias SHIVACA- 
SENA(‘), Treert DoHaAmMA THAUKA then must be the same as the king SopHAGESI- 
Mus for renewing the alliance with whom ANTIOCHUS the Great went to India ; and the 
date of his ascending the throne must be 264 years before Christ, and not, as the Burmese 
. haye it, 380 years. Theeri is the same as the Sanscrit Sri, excellent-~Dhamma is law, and 
religion%oo—and Thauka, which means care and anxiety, is said to have the privative 
initial particle a dropt in composition, but being understood, the word here implies free- 
dom from care and anxiety (!). When Trrenet DitamMa THAUKA’S mother was pregnant, 
‘she dreamt that she had one foot upon the sun and the other upon the moon, and that she 
was eating the stars. The dream was interpreted, that her child would bring the whole 
of Zaboodipa (5) island, which is gqual to the sun and moon in beauty and'splendour, under 
subjection, and that he would kill all his brothers. The latter part of the interpretation 
proved correct enough, as Tnger: DiamMa TuauKka is described as haying killed no 
less than ninety-cight of his brothers, upon the death of the father, when they disputed 
the crown with him. 
3.-—-Zaboodipa or more properly Zamboodipa(5), the island of the Jambi or Eugenia 
fruit, is one of the four great islands, the southern one in the Buddhist system of the 
universe. It is so named from the circumstance of a tree of that species growing on the 
extreme north end of the island ;—it is the same as this our earth, and hence, “ king of 
Zaboodipa” means, king of the whole earth. 
4,—This is the Buddhist sacred era commencing, according to the Burmese, 5:44 
years before Christ, and our present year 1834 is their 2378th religious year. On the 
death of GauDAMA, a king of Magadha named AJATA-THAT (°), assisted by one of GAu- 


DAMA’S disciples Maud Karuasa(?), resolved upon establishing a new epoch commenc- 





(*) P. 286, vol. 5th Asiatic Researches. 


(§) Jambudwipa. (8) Ajdtasatru. () Mahé Kasyapa. 
: a4 
~ T 
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ing from the year of that Boopu’s death. The name of this king resembles most that 
of AJATA-SATRU in Sir Wa. Jones’s and Col. WiLForn’s lists of the kings. of 
Magadha, but AJATA-SATRU is supposed by the Colonel to have reigned many years 
later, than what is given in the Burmese history as the date of AsaTA-PHAt’S:reign or 
about the year 450 B.C. According to the Burmese, the father of As ATASTHAT was PEIM- 


BHA-THARA (8) and his successors in relation were— 







His son AJATA-THAT, who reigned until the sacred year, ...eeereeeters 24 


His son OODAY A-BHADDHA(°), who rcigned until ...-.e.e eee » 40 


His son ANOOROUDDHA (7°), «0.6.48 uo oeaiselates . 0 
His son MoupHA(''), who reigned until ......eeeeeeee 48 
His son Nacavatna, (") who reigned until .6.....eceeeeeveens 92 


Each of the above mentioned five kings killed his father who preceded him ; and 
the last, NaGADATHA, was deposed by his subjects, who placed on the throne an officer 
or minister, TroorHooNaGa. This king, whose name resembles .so closely SISUNAGA 
in Sir WM. Jones’s list of the kings of Mayadha, was succeeded by his son Kata- 
THAUKA ('3) in the sacred year 90, KaLa-THAUKA was succeeded in 118 by his son 
BHADDHA-THENA, ('4) who is described as having reigned with nine of his brothers during 
a period of 22 years. ‘The last brother, PRENZA-MAKA,('5) was killed in L440 by NANDA, 
said to have been a chief of robbers, and to have usurped the throne with the title of 
OuKKHaA-THENA('5), He died very shortly after his usurpation, and was succeeded by eight 
brothers, the last of whom, named DHANA-NANDA (17), was killed, as mentioned in a preced- 
ing note, in the sacred year 162, by Tsanpa-couTra, the grandfather of TuEERt 
Duamma THAUKA. 

5.—PENTHAGOO-GYEE, or the great PEN'THAGOO, is supposed by the Burmese to 
have been some follower of the religion of Gaupama, probably a priest ; but he is not 
mentioned any where in their history. At present it is not customary to say of a priest, 
as in this inscription, ta youk, but fa ba ; in former times, however, it is said, priests as 
well as laymen were styled youk. 

6.—THapo MEN, or king of Thado, was the family title of a ‘race of kings whose 
capital was at Tagoung, a city which once existed on the left bank of the Erawadt in 


a 





() Bimbaséra. (°) Udayabhadra. () Anurudha. (CY) Mudra. 
(1?) Négadatta, (9) Kélasoka. (4) Bhadraséna. (5) Pinjamaka. 
(6) Ugrasena. (C") Dharmananda. 
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north latitude about 24°. The beginning of the third and twenty-second volumes of the 
large Burmese history contains some notice of these kings, who were of the race said to 
be descended from the sun, and also of the THAK EE or THaKYA ('8) race, like GaUDAMA. 
An account of the origin of this term SHAK YA, oras the Burmese write aud call it Taakya 
or THAKER, is given in the first volume of the Burmese history, and it corresponds a 
good deal with that translated by M. Csoma Dg Koros from the Thibet work, and pub- 
lished in the 20th volume of the Journal of the Asiatic Society. According to the Bur- 
mese version, a king of Baranathi or Benares, named OUKKAKAREET, expels from his ca- 
pital four of his sons and five daughters, who go and found the city of Kappilawot ('°), where 
GavubDAMA was afterwards born ; and the four princes, the eldest of whom named Oux- 
KAMOUKKHA, appoint the eldest sister to take the place of mother, and marry the other four 
sisters. Whenthe father hears of this proceeding he observes to his courtiers, “my sons 
have ability indeed (thakee tau in Pati) to take care of our lineage ;” and thence, all kings 
of Pétalipout were styled of the Thakee or Thakya race. ‘The first king of Tugoung, 
ABUIRAJA, came from Central India long before the birth of GAuDama, and a list is 
given in the Burmese History of the sovereigns of Tugoung, most of whom are designat- 
ed THapo. ‘The queen of one of these kings, named THADO-MEN-GYEE, was delivered. 
about the sacred year 40 or B. G04, of twin sons, MAHA THamBawa (7°) and TSOOLA 
THampawa (2!), both of whom were born blind, The father directed them to he put to 
death but the mother placed them upon a raft with provisions and floated them down the 
Erawadi. An account is given of their voyage down the river, and the sites of some of 
the-towns now in existence, Tsa-gain, Tsa-len, Myedé, are said to have then received 
their names. ‘The two princes receive their sight on the passage down, and stop at last 
off Prome, close to the spot where au uncle of their's, who had some time before been 
led. go far from Tagoung in pursuit of an immense wild hog, had taken up his residence ('). 

The eldest prince, Mana TiamBawa, here built a city called Thare Khettara in 
the sacred year 60 or B. C. 484, and established the Prome dynasty, which flourished 578 
years. Some remains of that city are still to be seen a few miles to the eastward of the 


present town of Prome, and Colonel Symrs, who visited the spot, gives a descyiption of 





(8) Shakya, (Y) Kapilavastu. () Maha Sambhava. (') Chila Sambhava. 


() There are many places named after this Hog— Wet-ma-zwot, or Hog not wet, a place where 
he crossed the Erawadi without the water reaching his belly ;— Wet-ye-gan, Hog tavk, the Wattygoon 
where our army met with one of the most serious disasters during the tate war ;—aud Wet-kywon, Hog 
island, a.spot near Prome, where the Hog was at fast killed. 
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it. .When Thare Khettara was destroyed A.D. 94, one portion of the inhabitants re- 
moved and settled at Pagén, where another capital was built, and another dynasty of 
kings established, which fourished 1176 years, and lingered 80 years longer. Pagén was 
destroyed by the Chinese, and 80 years alter that event, a chief and descendant of the 
Tagoung race of kings, named THADO-MEN-Bya, conquered the last remains of the 
Pagén dynasty, and founded the city of Ava and a new dynasty of kings, about the year 
of Christ 1364. Hence, the kings of Ava to this day consider themselveé as descended 
from the Tagoung line of kings, and one of their titles Ne-dwet- Bhuren, erroneously 
translated by us (king of the rising sun), means aking come out of or descended from the 
sun as the Tagoung kings were considered. In the same manner the kings of Ava pride 
themselves upon being of the Thakya or Thakee race, and the late king MENDARA-CYER, 
when he married his eldest son to his eldest daughter referred, according to the Slst 
volume of the Burmese history, to the established custom among the Thakee royal race, 
The term Thado may be derived from Tha-dau royal son, although some Burmese con- 
sider it to be the same as Tha-to, a son in addition. At present, it is conferred as a 
title on princes and the highest ministers of state. ‘The old Kyee Woongyee is a Thado, 
Tagoung is described as having been destroyed by the Tartars and Chinese, but there 
are to this day some remains of an old city said to be visible there, 

7,—The Lord of the white Elephant and great king of righteousness, or Tshen-byoo- 
thaken tara mengyee, are common titles of the kings of Pagan and Ava. In the Burmese 
years 467 ond 468, or A. D. 1105 and 1106, the person who hore these titles was a king 
of Pagan named ALOUNG ‘TsEN YHOO, and the latter half of the fourth volume of the 
large Burmese history contains an account of his reign, and refers particularly in one 
part, to an old inscription which is said to be still extant at Ava, commemorating some 
charitable gifts made by this king to a temple called Shwe Mouthau, in which inscription 
he is styled ‘ Lord of thirty-six white Elephants.” He is also described in the Burmese 
history, as having reigned for the long space of 75 years, between the Burmese years 455 
and 580 or A. D, 1093 and 1168; as having exercised dominion over Arracan, Bassein 
and Tinnasserim as well as over Ava, Pagan and Prome; and as having travelled more 
than is usual with Burmese kings,—having visited China overland and Acheen- and 


Ceylon (*), On the day of his birth, the large honorary drum or gong, which agreeably 





(*) This king also visited on shipboard, but by what route does not appear, the Jamboo trec on 
the northera end of this island—our north pole ! 
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to a custom that still prevails at Ava, was hanging within the palace, emitted a sound 
of itself without being struck. ‘This phanomenon was considered as prognosticating 
the infant’s future power and glory, and hence he was called TsEE sHoo, the 
first word being the name of this kind of dram, and the last an imitation of the sound heard 
on the oceasion. fa process of time TsEg-sit00 was changed into TseE-THOO. ALOUNG 
is a name of far more importance. It means the rudiments of a Boodh, or an Embryo 
Boodh, and is applied to a being who is hereafter to hecome a Boodh. GauDAMA was 
‘so called daring millions of years and during his 550 different states of existence, whilst 
he was completing the measure of good works, which was to perfect him inte a Boodh, 
agreeably to a prophetical annunciation that he had received from the Boodh Dirnn- 
GARA(!). This title was given to ALOUNG-TSKE-THOO in the same manner as it was 
afterwards given to ALOUNG-PHRA (ALOMPRA), by his subjects of their own accord, 
as a mark of their profound veneration and respect, believing, as they did, that these kings 
were not common mortals, but beings destined in some future state of existence to become 
Boodhs. The genealogy of ALouNG-puRaA, after he had become king, was very care- 
fully traced up to this ALOUNG-TSEE-THOO, and through him to ABHIRATA, the first 
king of Tagoung. ‘The Burmese history relates the fact of this king of Pagan, ALOUNG- 
TSEE-THOO, having sent an army to invade Arracan, and place on the throne of that king- 
dom, a prince named Lrt-yA-NAN, regarding whom mention will be made ina succeeding 
note, 

8.—Tiperi DiamMa Papa Rasa Goona (*) is supposed to have been a priest 
who died in Arracan on his route to Gaya. His disciple, Mana Karrasa, (*) in conse- 
quence of his youth and subordinate rank, is supposed to have been afraid of proceeding 
on the mission by himself. A priest probably residing in Ayracan offered to accompany 


him, anda reference must have been made to the king at Pagdén, when, it is imagined, 


() Direxcara predicted, that after four Thenkhye and 100,000 worlds, Gaupama would be per- 
footed intoa Boodh. A henkhye is a numeral, consisting of an unit with 140 cyphers! Divencara 
was the fourth and Gavpama tho twentieth of the Boodhs, who have last appeared in this world 
according to the Burmese. The sculptures and paintings scen in Burmese temples and monasteries 
of a man lying prostrate at the fect of another, who is addressing him, are intended to represent Gau- 
pamaas the hermit Tuoomena (**) receiving the prophetica! anuunciation from Direncara. 


(*) Sri Dharma pada réja Guna. () Maha Kasyapa. (*) Sumita. 
U 
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the royal order was sent back, ‘‘ Let the lord priest WARA DATHT falfit his engagement, 
and let the chief of the 100,000 Pyoos assist and have it done.” Some persons at Ran- 
goon fancy, that the form of many of the letters, as well as some idiomatic expressions, 
proves this inscription to have been put ap by a native of Arracan, a 

9.—PY00-TA-THEIN-MEN, OF chief of 100,000 Pyoos, is supposed to have been the 
prince of Arracan, Lrr-YA-NAN, whom ALOUNG-TSEE-THOO, king of Paydn, assisted 
to recover the throne of his ancestors, and who is said to have established his capital at 
a place called Parein. ALOUNG-TSEE-THOO sent an army of Talains or Peguers by 
sea, alfa one of Burmese by land, but the water force being defeated, the land force 
retreated without attempting any thing. The king sent the land force a second time, and 
it then succeeded in conquering and killing Taenkuya's grandson, Moune Bant, the 
king of Arracan at the time, and establishing LET-yA-NAN on the throne, 'This last 
mentioned prince was the grandson of a king of Arracan, named MEN BHERLOO, who 
was killed by an Arracanese noble, THENK-1AYA, who usurped the throne under the title 
of WARouUNG-NGNET-tsSaRk. The son of the deceased king of Arracan, named MEN- 
ye-nnd-yv4, took refuge with ALOUNG-rsrr-rii00's predecessor and grandfather, 
"THEE-THAIN-SHEN-KYAN-ZEET-THA, who reigned at Pagdén between the Burmese years 
426 and 455, or A. D. 1064 and 1093, but who took no measares for establishing the 
young Arracanese prince on his father’s throne, ALOUNG-TSEE-THOO was induced, as 
above described, to assist this prince’s son and the grandson of the murdered king of 
Arracan. The Burmese history observes, that some difference exists among the historians 
of Pagan and Ava as to the exact date when Ler-yA-NAN was placed on the throne of 
Arracan, and refers to a copy of the Arracan history in Arracanese, in which mention is 
made that this aid was given to LeT-ya-Nan after the year 480, or A. D. 1118, It quotes 
also some verses written in Arracanese, in honor of the sister and wife of Let-vYar. ot, 
wherein it is distinctly stated that ALOUNG-TSEF-TU00 had established Let-YA-NAN on 
the throne of Arracan with 100,000 Talains and 100,000 Pyoos. 

When Prome was destroyed, the inhabitants separated themselves into three divisions, 
part of one of which styled Pyoo, sixteen years afterwards, established themselves at 
Pagan and founded the Pagan empire. Hence, the people of Pagan were often called 
Pyvo, and whilst the Kings of Aca pride themselves as being descended from the Tagoung 
race, the Burmese commonalty to this day consider themselves as descended from the 


Puoo race. 
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The figures in the two- dates 467 and 468, are not very distinct in the inscription.* 
The six also in the first and the eight in the last date are not quite clear. If the learned 
_ Burmese at Rangoon are correct in their reading of the figures, considerable doubt wil! 
still exist, how.far they are right in considering Pyoo-TA-THEIN-MEIN to be the King 
of Arracan, “LetT-YA-NAN, who they assert, althongh it is not mentioned in their large 
history, was styled chief of 100,000 Pyoos, because he was born at Pagan and had been 
established on-the throne by 100,000 Pyoos. The Arracan history, as before quoted, 
states that Lur-ya-NaN was assisted by ALOUNG-TSEE-TILUO, after the year 480, that 
is, at least twelve years after the date of this inscription, in which this name, Pyoo-va- 
THEIN-MEN occurs, It is more probable then, that this title was given to the chief 
or general of some Payax army on the frontiers of Arracan, and it appears that the 
first army sent against that country by ALOUNG-TSEE-THOO was forced to retreat. 

On referring to the chronological table of the kings of Arracan given in Mr. 
Paron’s Historical and Statistical Sketch of Arracan published in the 16th volume of the 
Asiatic Researches, it will be seen, that there are several name~ imilar to those 
mentioned in the Burmese history. Manicx PuaLone may be the se as the Burmese 
Mrn Butenoo; SaMKyanG as their THea Kuaya; Manik Zaptas Men Bapt; 
and Leyya as Let-ya-nan. ‘This last king of Arracan is described in Mr. PaTon’s 
list, as having reigned between the Mug, which are the same as the Burmese years 498 
and 500, or A. D. 1138 and 1140; and as those dates will be 31 and 32 years subsequent 
to the dates given in this inscription, here is another ground for doubting the accuracy 
of the Burmese at Rangoon, in considering PYoo-1s-THEIN-MEN to be Let-ya-NaNn, 
The account given by Mr. Paton of the deposition of Mantck Puatong, by his own 
Minister San Kyane; of his son’s taking refuge with the king of Ava; and of an 
army from the king of Ava invading Arracan, killing the king at the time, Manik Zabt, 
SaANKAYANG’S grandson, and placing on the throne Manica Pnravone’s grandson, 
Luv va, corresponds very clusely with the account given in the Burmese history, 

The 32nd volume of the large Burmese History enumerates alist of the kings of Arra- 


can from the earliest times down to the date of the Burmese conquest in 1784. This 








* The four is made more like a six of the present style of writing—Dbut Burmese scholars inform 
me, that this numeral four was formerly often writtes as in this inseription. If we take the two 
dates to be 667 and 668, the inseription ecsnnot refer to any of the kings of Pagan, as that capital 
was destroyed by the Chinese in the Burman year G16. A. D, 1284. 
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list differs from that given by Mr. Paton, and many of the names cannot be made to 
agree. A circumstance owing probably as much to the careless and inaccurate manner 
in which Burmese and Arracanese copyists transcribe names, as to the difference between 
the two languages. 

10.—Py0oo0-THAKEN-NGE, or litle Pyoo-rnaxk EN, is supposed to have been a 
priest, and some imagine that it was a name given to the disciple THEERI Kariaba, 
who had come from Pagan as a subordinate in the mission from the king. - 

V.—~Pya-tho is the Burmese month, which usually falls partly in our December and 
partlgn January. 

12.—This is the Burmese vulgar era, styled by them Kauza-thakkareet. Tho 
epoch was established in the year of Christ 688, by a king of Pagan named Pouppa- 
4SAU-RANAN, ‘The calendar had been once before altered by THOO-MOUN-DaRER, a 
king of Prome, in the year of Christ 78, or 622 years after GAuDaMa’s death. It is 
remarkable, that the Siamese vulgar era, called by them Chooli Sakarat, was established 
in the same year of Christ 638 as the Burmese ; and by a king of their own named Puraya 
Krek Mrroon, and Puaya Cnooui Cuakka-P, HAT. 

13.—This month falls, usually, partly in our October and partly in November. 

14.—The present Burmese year is 1196, and if this inscription be considered as having 
been put up in the year 468 or A. D. 1106, it will now be 728 years old. 

15.—Flags made of cloth and paper, of round cylindrical and of flat forms, curiously 
cut and adorned, and often having prayers and requests written upon them, are presented 
to temples, and hang up near them and near monasteries as ornaments. 

16.—Plates full of boiled rice, with fruit and fish, are laid before temples and images 
of Gaupama, as religious offerings, and this food is afterwards eaten by the pagoda 
slaves, or by dogs and birds. Lights are also offered and placed as ornaments. Thoy 
are intended to illuminate the good works of a Buddhist. The word joined to lights in the 
inscription is read by some Burmese as “ a thousand,” a number often said to be offered, 
and by others as “ set up,” a common expression applied to lights. 

17.—The sense here is not very clear in the original, whether these twenty-one young 
persons composed the suite of the mission, or were purchased at Gaya and allotted as slaves 
to the temple, agreeably to the custom in Burmah, in order to reside constantly near the 
building, to take charge of it and keep it clean and in order. The Burmese vakeels take 
the latter sense, and assume that the Jogees, who are now at Buddha Gaya, are lineally 


descended from the young men placed in A. D. 1106 to take care of the edifice then 
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rebuilt. The vakeels also read the number in the inscription as twelve and not 
twenty-one. 


18.—Padetha is a tree said to exist in the Nat mansion, and in the northern of the 
four islahds. forming the Burmese world. It is said to bear clothes and every other 
article of necessary use, as well as fruits and flowers, and imitations of this trec are made 
by the Burmese with bamboos having flowers ; cups, umbrellas, cloths, &c., langing to 
the branches, and presented to temples and monasteries. These trees usually form a part 
of religious ceremonies in Ava, and for a further acconnt of them reference may be made 


to Dr. Bucttanan’s paper in the Gth volume of the Asiatic Researches. 


19.—It is a very common custom with the kings of Ava to have themselves weighed 
in gold or silver, and to apply the amount to some religious purpose. ‘Phe “our” in the 
inscription is supposed to mean the king ALOUNG-TSEE-TH00, the chief of the 100,000 
Pyoos, and the priest Waraparnt. The weight in silver of the bodies of these three 
personages could not have amounted to so considerable a sum as one might at first 
imagine, for allowing that their average weight was 11 stone 462 Ibs. avoirdupois or 


561 Ibs. imperial troy weight, the whole would not baye exceeded 127} viss of Burmese 


dain silver, or about sicca rupees 16,507. In the year 1774, the whole of the great 
Dagon pagoda at Rangoon was gilded with gold of the bodily weight of the then king of 
Ava, TsneNn-by00-vEN. The weight of his majesty on that occasion is stated in the 
30th volume of the large Burmese Hlistory to have amounted to 47 viss and 37 ticals, 
that is, about 12 stone 3 Ibs., and in sicca rupees the value would be about 94,080. This 
pagoda is now being again gilded, and the sum collected for the purpose from the inha- 


bitants of the country is said to be equivalent to a lac of rupees. 


20.—Neibban is the Burmese heaven—titerally, emancipation from the round of 
existence to which all animal life is supposed to be doomed, until liberated by good works 


and placed in a state of quietade like that of annihilation. 


21.—Rahandas, or as usually pronounced Yahandas, are inspired apostles of 
Boonn, possessing miraculous powers, such as, being able to sit upon water without 
sinking, to drive through the earth, &c. It was only five or six years ago that a 
Burmese priest pretended to be a Yahanda. We was summoned to Ava and treat- 
ed with great respect, until he was prevailed upon to give a proof of his holy 
character, by perfurming the miracle of sitting upon water. He was fool enough 


to try to perfurm this feat, and of course soon sunk down. ‘The king ordered 
20 
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the other priests to remove his sacerdotal garments and drive him out of their 
community. 

22.—ARIMADEYa is to be the Sth Boodh in the present system. He is to appear in 
this world hereafter. No oath is considered by a Burmese with more awe and solemnity, 
than to make him declare that in the event of his failing in truth, may he never see the 


Boopu ARIMADEYA, 


Extracts from the Journals of the Burmese Vukeels on the subject of the 


Soregoing Inscription. 


Since writing the above, I have obtained a copy of the report which 
the Burmese vukeels submitted to the king of Ava of their visit to Buddha 
Gaya, and I annex a translation of this curious document, together with a 
copy of a picture, representing the peepul tree and surrounding scenery at 
Buddha Gaya, made by a Burmese painter in the suite of the vukeels and 
presented to the king of Ava. Having also obtained a copy of a journal of 
the late Burmese mission kept by the junior envoy, I add a translation of 


the passage containing his account of this visit to Buddha Gaya. . 


Translation of a Letter addressed to the King of Aca by the Burmese Vukectls, 
JSrom Calcutta, in March, 1833. 


“Your slaves Men-cvee Mana Tsrr Too, commissioner, and Mentna- 
NANDA-GYAU-DEN, seerctary, making obcisance from under your excellent 
royal feet, bear your Majesty's orders upon their heads (meaning most 
humbly and respectfully petition). 

Having made circuit beyond Hindoostan to the extremity of the 
English dominions, to the city of Furrukhabad at the head of the Ganges 
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river, and to the city of Agra, at the head of the Jumna river, and having 
executed your Majesty's service unhesitatingly, devotedly and assiduonsly, 
we believed that to bear in mind respectfully our gratitude and obligations 
to your’ Majesty, and to fulfil your Majesty's religious duties (literally duty 
relating to future states of existence), would be a better proceeding. Ac- 
cordingly, gn our return from Agra, finding when we arrived at’ Patna that 
the Maha Baudhi or excellent Boodh’s tree at Buddha Gaya (the peepul 
tree or firus religiosa, under which Gaupama is supposed to have become 
perfected into a boodh) was only three days journey distant, we procecded 
thither, and after worshipping and making various offerings in the name of 
our two sovercigns (king and queen), and prince and princess, consisting 
of gold and silver padetha trees, gilded and silvered candles, common wax 
candles, other lights in a ¢azoung (a portable pyramidical structure), a 
gilded umbrella and thengan (priest's upper garment), gold and silver 
pouk pouk (imitations of parched grain), and lagion, kouchka, and moo- 
lebwa (flags and streamers of various forms), myooda (pots with a long neck 
ahd open mouth), cold water, rice and other food, together with a hundred 
Tupees in cash, we prayed that your Majesty's glory may be great—~that 
your Majesty's age may exceed 100 years, aud that every wish of your 
Majesty may be gratified and every service accomplished. The merit 
attending all these acts of charity and worship we humbly present to your 
Majesty." 

After making these offerings to Boonn’s excellent tree and worship- 


ping it, your Majesty's slave, Mesxcyee Maua-ts 





-THOO, repeated the whole 


of the Thamanta(*) avd Yatanathoul prayers, and, agreeably to their tenor, 





(*) According to the Buddhist religion, a person may divide with others the merit attend- 
ing good works performed by him—and thus allow others to share in the future reward. But 
the loyalty of the Burmese vukeels induced them to tender the whole merit and reward to 
their sovereign. 

(°) These are two long prayers ysed as a preventive of evil. Thamanta meaning ‘ the 


surrounding,” is the first word of one of them. 
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having summoned all the Naés in the ten millions and hundred-thousand 
worlds, (through which the authority of a Boopu is said to extend,) made a 
solemn appeal in the following cight terms :—Booonn is truly excellent in 
the three worlds (of Byamhas, Nats and Men). His precepts are excellent. 
His disciples are excellent. (1) trust in Boopu. (1) trust in his precepts. 
(1) trust in his disciples. (I) have always worshipped the three objects of 
adoration (Boopx, his precepts, and his disciples), as well as kept the five 
commandments (not to kill, steal, commit adultery, tell lies, or use intox- 
icating substances). (1) have always been grateful to my royal master. 
Proposing then to invite a piece from the western branch of Boopn’s excel- 
lent tree, to proceed to the Burmese kingdom, to the spot where religion 
shines and where the protector of religion dwells, your Majesty’s slave, 
Mencyere MAua-Tser-rroo, walked round the tree from right to left and 
poured out some rose water, when owing to the great virtues of your Ma- 
jesty, worthy to be styled protector of religion, your slave beheld within 
the brick platform of five gradations, which surround the body of the tree 
as high up as the point where the branches strike off, what was wonderful, 
never having happened before, most curious and most exccllent, and what 
contradicts the common saying, that a small peepul tree does. not grow 
undcr a large one :—it was a Boopu’s adorable tree, of the size of a Chinese 
needle with only four leaves, and evidently produced by and of the same 
constituent part as (the large) Boopn’s excellent tree. Delighted with joy, 
your Majesty's slave repeated his solemn appeal, and carefully gathered this 
plant. It is growing in (your slave’s) possession, but. in consequence of 
the stem and leaves being very delicate and tender, it cannot now be 
forwarded to your Majesty.(°) 





(‘) Appeals of this kind often making a future good or evil depend ona certain specific 
condition, are very common—and the trath and virtue of the appellant are considered to be 
proved, if any remarkable or unusual circumstance occurs, or if any event, which he desires, 
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The guardians of Boopn’s tree also delivered for the purpose of being 
worshipped by your Majesty, some boughs leaves and fruit from the wes- 
tern branch of the tree, and these are now in the charge of your Majesty's 
slaves, Mencyee Mana-rsex-ruoo and Men Cua-NANDA-GYAU-DEN, secre- 
tary. The chief of the guardians of the tree, Muhunt Jogee informed us, 
that in former times the dominion of the Burmese kings extended to this trees 
and that the Jogees are the proper descendants of Burmese ; and requesting 
to be allowed to write and solicit your Majesty to become the protector of 
Boonr’s excellent tree, he delivered a letter for your Majesty written with 
ink in the Devandygari character, which (your slaves) now forward. 

The good and excellent Nats directing us, the captain (Captain G. 
Burnzy) and your Majesty’s slaves discovered that that spot was formerly 
a part of the Burmese kingdom, as the chief Muhunt Jogee had stated, and 
your slaves submit a copy of an inscription in stone in the Burmese charac- 
ter, together with itg meaning, The captain also copied this inscription, 
and on showing it to the governor general, he observed it is true the 
Burmese have cut and put up this, but you must ascertain from Menoyre 
Mana-Tsee-TH0o and Men Cua-Nanpa-GYAN-DEN, the secretary, at what 
period and in what king’s reign this was done. When the captain came 
to’ask your Majesty’s Slaves, they stated that as the date mentioned in the 
inscription is 467, it was done in the reign of ALouNG-TSEE-THOO, king of 
Pagan :—that in that king's reign the city of Parein in Arracan was built 
by 100,000 Talains and 100,000 Pyoos ;—that that king possessed from 
Arracan to Delhi ;—that he held Arracan also ;~and that in consequence 
of his having such possession, it was said in the Arracan song— 

+ Loung-tsee-thoo-khain, under orders of king ALOUNG-TSEE-THOO, 

a Ayoo-thain-rwe, who extended his views,— 

Talain-ta-thein, 100,000 Talains 
Pyo0-ta-thein-nhen, with 100,000 Pyoos— 
Twet-gyein-kha-gyein, at the proper time 


Pyikka-dein-lyowk, corresponding to astrological calculations, 
Parein-myo-theet, the new city of Parein 
Tee-cha-lect-thee, did daly build. 








happens to take place. In the present case, the Burmese enyoy evidently considered the little 
peepul tree as a miraculous answer to his appeal, proving his own truth and virtue, although he 
pretends to owe such an extraordinary incident to the great virtues of his royal master, 


2x 
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Your Majesty’s slaves thus showed by producing and. reciting an ap- 
posite quotation, that Arracan and all the Kula countries had .formed a 
part of the dominions of the Burmese kings.* 

On this occasion, agreeably to the Pdli text, “he who takes care of 
religion, religion takes care of him,” and agreeably to the phrase, “by ful- 
filling religious duties secular duties also will be fulfilled, the time having 
arrived when a reward for your Majesty's having attended so much to cha- 
rity, religious duties and all the virtues, was to appear, ‘ good works bring 
reward in the present world” (a Pali text), all the good and excellent Nats _ 
duly directing your Majesty's slaves, a stone inscription and ancient record, 
which is most curious and which had not been found before during the 
reigns of so many kings, was brought to light. 

The meaning of the inscription is—that near the temple of Mana 
Bauput Parravea, your Majesty’s ancestor THEERI Duamma-rHauwa had 
first built the monastery of Z'shewon-tsu (eating charitable food) :—that after- 
wards the priest, the great Pentuacoo, had repaired it :—that afterwards 
king Tuavo had repaired it :—and that afterwards the master of the White 
Elephant and lord of righteousness repaired it. Duyring the whole line of 
the fifty-five kings of Pagan, the race of Tuavo, kings of Tagoung, was not 
extinct ; and accordingly, it was a THADo-MEN-BYA, son of a THADO-TSHEN- 
T,HEEN, who founded the city of Ava. The king THapo mentioned in the 
inscription (your slaves) take to be the king reigning in Tagoung at that 
time. With respect tothe term “master of the White Elephant and. lord 
of righteousness,” referring to the date 467, (your slaves) suppose king 
ALOUNG-TSEE-THOO to have been so called. That king? was born in the 
year 440, and he ascended the throne in 455. Deducting 455 from the date 


mentioned in the inscription 467, gives the 12th year of king ALouNG-TSEE- 





* [t is difficult to understand how the vukeels made out that all the Kule countries were 
once a part of the Burmese dominions, unless they gave to the words in the second line of the 
Arracan song a very extended meaning: 
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THOO’s reign, in which he deputed the teacher THEERI-DHAMMA-RAJA-GOOROO 
to repair (the building). That teacher having died before (the work) was 
finished, and his disciple, Tueert-KaTHABa, not going on to complete it, 
WaARADAT-THEE-THAKHEN engaged to do so, and (your slaves) suppose that 
orders were sent to Pyoo-rarueiy chief, who had built the city of Parein, 
to send Wakavat-THEE to perform this service. With respect to the twelve 
young men then presented for the purpose of attending to the duty of burn- 
ing lights and making offerings of food, as mentioned in the inscription, (your 
slaves) consider the descendants of these men who were presented as guar- 
dians (of the edifice) to have come down uninterruptedly to the present 
Muhunit Jogees. 

Near Boonr’s excellent tree there are also many images of Gavupama, 
which have entirely the form and countenance of Burmese. The captain 
came and asked, if the king called THeeri-pHamMa-THAUKA was of the 
Burmese race, and your Majesty’s slaves answered, that that king was of 
the Thakee royal race, and that the Burmese kings are of the same race.- 

* Owing to your Majesty's exalted virtues, the large image of Gavvama,* 
worthy of being invited (to dva), and worshipped by your Majesty, has been 
obtained ; and together with Boonn’s excellent tree and the branches, leaves 
and fruit (of the large tree), your Majesty's slaves will bring in the ensuing 
month of September, when they return agreeably to the petition which they 
have submitted, a picture of Boovn’s tree and the seven places surround- 
ing it®and a map and description of the rivers, Nareenjara, Ganges, Jumna 
and Anawna—oft the hills, Wengaba, Maura, Koodabo, Mengaladewee and 
Tharagaudika, and of the city of Yazagyot and when your slaves deliver 
all these into your royal hands, the whole will be exactly explained and 


understood.” 





* This image was formerly in the Asiatic Society’s grounds. 
+ These five hills are supposed to have encircled the ancient city of Rdjagriha, which the 
Burmese call Yuzagyo. 
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Extract from a Journal of the late Burmese Mission to’ Bengal, 

kept by the Junior Envoy. 

“After stopping three days in the city of Patna, Kappitan Tuerrt 
Yaza Navrarua (Captain G. Burvey’s Burinesc title,) came to our boat 
and said, agreeably to the promise which I formerly made that I would 
ask the governor general to allow you to go and see Boonn’s excellent 
tree on your return from ‘Hindostan, I have obtained his permission and 
you may, if you please, set off three days hence,-—on Friday next. We 
replied, that we should like to go, and palankeens, bullock carts, and tents 
having been provided, we set off from the ghat at Patna, on Friday, 
the 25th January, 1833. i 

After travelling five taings,() we came to the little river of Poonassoona- 
nadee: three taings farther, we saw the Mawrahat-nadee, and half a taing far- 
ther, we came to the hill and village of Animau, where we halted (for the 
day.) Resuming our journey, we came in six taings to the Daradé river 
and village of Zahénat, where we again halted. Departing from Zahdnat 
village, we came in fuur taings to the village of Meggadiconpoo, near the little 
river Zamoonee, and saw (from thence) six laings to the southward, the five 
mountains which encircle the city of Yazagyo (Rdjagriha.) We halted five 
taings beyond Meggadwonpoo, at the village of Thela. On the next day, 
we came in seven éaings to the city of Gara-thee (Gaya,) and after tra- 
velline three and a half taings farther, we arrived at Bouddha Gara, (Bud- 
dha Gaya,) and Boovu’s excellent _tree, and put up to the eastward éf that 
tree in a garden on the bank of the Nareenjara river. Boovu’s excellent 
tree is thirty-four taings distant to the south-southwest of Patalipout(*) or 
Patna city. 

Of the seven places in which the most excellent Gavpana rested, the’ 
four following only are now visible, and they were seen by us. The village 





(7) A Burmese taing measures nearly two English miles. 
(?) The ancient name of Patna according to the Burmese. 
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of Tzyapala or Tsheit-kyoung, goat’s grazing ground— Yatana Zengyun— 
Ancimmeittha hill—and the lake of Mounzaleinda. The remaining places— 
Lenhwvon tree, Yatanagara or Shaweain, golden house, (and Baudhipalien, 
or throne of gold under the Peepul tree,) have disappeared and could not 
be found ‘on enquiry. With respect to the four places now visible, the 
lake of Mounzaleinda is above ten las(®) to the south-west: of Boopi's tree. 
Yatanazengyun with its temple is seven das to the eastward of the tree. The 
hill of Aneimmeittha with its temple lies to the north-north-cast of the tree. 
The Nareenjara river is upwards of forty das to the castward of thetree. The 

' Kulas call that river Nilazala, (Nilajan) and on its eastern bank is the 
temple, T'sheit-kyoung-myoung, in the village of T'sheitéan, which the Kulus 
now call Bagaroo-goun.(*) 

After seeing and examining every spot and object, we prepared hand- 
some and suitable flowers of pure gold and pure silver, gilded and silvered 
candles, gilded priest's garments, umbrellas, and flags and streamers, with 
all of which, together with 1000 (‘) lights, we worshipped and made offerings 
to Boopn’s excellent tree, in the name of the most glorious and excellent 

. sovereign lord (king of Ava). The principal guardian of the tree, Muhunta- 
zee-zangyee, (Muhunt Jogec) took charge of the gold and silver flowers. 
This Muhunt Jogee told us, that the English chief has given him twenty- 
seven villages contiguous to Boopn’s tree, and. that he lives on the revenue 
derivable from the same. He occupies a three-storied brick-house, with 
all hi disciples and subordinate Jogecs, living in the lower and uppermost 
portions of it. He dresses himself in gold and silver Kinkhdb, with gold. 
and silver flowered. muslins, and uses a rosary consisting of beads of purc 
gold of the size of the stone of the Z'shec-byoo fruit. On asking him how 
many disciples and followers he had, he said upwards of five hundred, some 
near him and some at a distance. The subordinate Jogces who constantly, 





(A ta is a measure of length equal to seven cubits. 
(*) See note at the close. 
(©) In figures in the original. 
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throughout the day and night, remain on guard near Bocpn’s tree, are 
Lwor-tsan, Kuarat, Yantrer, Harra and Gomyen, which five men are 
appointed to this duty by the principal Jogee. 

The circumference of Boopn’s tree on a line with the top of the encircling 
brick platform of five gradations, which forms its throne and is thirty-five 
cubits high, measured nineteen cubits and ten fingers breadth. The tree rises 
forty-four cubits above the brick platform. From the top of the tree to the 
terrace on the ground on the eastern side, may be eighty cubits, or a little 
more only, apparently, the boughs and small branches, which once grew 
upwards, have in consequence of the great age of the tree spread out 
laterally, and this is the reason why the present height of the tree does not 
correspond with that mentioned in the scriptures. It was fresh and young 
when Gaupama was perfected into a Boodh, and some of.the boughs and 
small branches must then have been growing straight upwards, as well as 
some laterally—hence, we must believe that it was truly said in the serip- 
tures to be a hundred cubits high—After going round and round Boopu’s 
excellent tree, and offering our devotions to it during three days, we gave 
the guardian of the tree the Muhunt Jogee 80 rupees, and a present of 20 
rupees to his disciples, and the subordinate Jogees, and returned (to Patna.)” 


Notr,—According to the Buddhist scriptures GauDAma, after he had become perfected 
into a Boodh under the Peepul tree, rested seven days at seven different places in the neigh- 
bourhood of that tree. These seven times seven days are called Thatta Thattaha, and the 
seven places Thatta T,héna—which are described as follows : ; 

Ist. Baudhi pallen gan, pat,hama t,héna—Phace of the golden throne which had mira- 
culously risen from the ground under the shade of the Peepul tree, and upon which Gav- 
DAMA sat immovable seven days. 

2d. Aneimmeittha koun, dootiya t,héna—This was a spot on a rising ground at a short 
distance from the tree, at which Gaupama stood immovable, lovking at the golden throne 


” 


‘¢ without winking or blinking,” during seven whole days. 


3d. Yatana zen gyan, tatiya t,idna—This was another spot near the tree where Gau- 


pAMA walked backwards and forwards in the air daring seven days. 
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4th, Yatana gara, or shwe ain, chadout,ha t,héna—A golden or gilded house which 
appeared miraculously near the tree, and in which GAUDAMA remained seven days. 

5th. Izzapala tsheit kyoung nyoung beng, punjama t,hdna—Peepul tree growing on a 
piece of ground where goats usually grazed, and under which tree GAUDAMA remained seven 
more days. + . 

* 6th. Mounzaleinda ain, tohattama t,héna—Lake or tank of Mounzaleiada, in which 
dwelt a Naga or Dragon, in the coils of whose body GauDAMa sat seven days, covered by its 
hood completely from incessant showers of rain. 

7th. Yaza yatana, or len lwon beng, thattama t,héna—A tree called Len lwon, under 
which GaupDAMA lastly sat during seven days, and whilst seated here, two brothers, mer- 
chants of a city called Onkalaba, near the site of the present town of Rangoon, paid their 
devotions to Gaupama and presented him with some bread soaked in honey. He delivered 
to them in return eight hairs which he plucked out of his head, and when they returned home, 
they built ‘a temple depositing in it some of these hairs, which temple, but enlarged and 
improved by different kings, is the present great Shwe dagoun temple at Rangoon, 

Booon’s Peepul tree had originally five large branches-—but the southernmost was broken 
off by king THEERI-DHAMMA-THAUKHA, and sent as a present toa king of Ceylon, called 
DEWANAN-PEEY A-TEITT,HA, 

The above note will elucidate the accompanying copy of a picture, representing Boopn’s 
tree atid the temple at Buddha Gaya, which was painted by a Burmese painter in the suite 


of the mission, and presented to the king of Ava. 


Rangoon,* June, 1834. H. BURNEY. 


POSTSCRIPT. 


Having” ventured, on the authority of Ratna Pauwa, a Ccylonese Christian, well 
versed in the Pédi and Burmese languages, whom 1 employed to correct the lithograph 
of the facsimile, and of-the Burmese version, of the inscription received from Colonel 
on with the stone, to he 





Berney, to insert or aiter such letters as appeared on compar 
wanting or erroneously written in the Burmese transcript, [ have thonght it incumbent on me 
to append a list of these corrections, although the greater number are of no importance. 
The only two indeed which it is material fo notice are those marked (2) and (E,) where the 
change makes a difference of 200 years in the date of the inscription, being read at Ava 
467 and 468 respectively, whereas Ratna Pausa reads them 667 and 668. I have 
taken particular care that the facsimile shonld be correctly copied in these two places, 
and T confess, that although the first figure of the upper date is alittle doubtful from the 
tail not being carried up so high as in the second, the first 6 of the lower date secms to 
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me quite plain, aud essentially different‘from the 4, which occurs in the second line of the 
inscription, (A.) In the translation published in the Journal, Vol. ILI. page 214, the 
latter date was adopted: and I had since imagined that the circumstances of the frequent 
destruction of the building, and its final completion in the year 1305, A. D. were in some 
measure borne wat by the fact noticed in Colonel 'Yop’s Rajasthan, of frequent expeditions 
made from Méwar in the 18th century “to recover Gaya from the infidels.”” Before ven- 
turing however to allude to my own reading in opposition to Colonel BuRNEY’s, I 
referred to the author at Ava, remitting him the portion of facsimile incliding the date, 
for bis re-examination. LI now sabjoin his reply, to which cvery deference is duc; yet it” 
appears to me possible that the Burmese may havea bias in favor of the date which can be 
best reconciled with their history; in reading 667 they must Ifave conceded the honor of 
rebuilding the temple, as Colonel BURNEY states, to the King of Arracan.—J. P. SEc. 

“ Your letter of the 16th October reathed me yestesday, and I lost no time in 
showing to the MYAWADER WOoONGYEE (the most intelligent and learned Minister 
here), to the late Burmese Vukeel Mans-tseg-ri0o, and to a whole company of Bur- 
mese Savans, your facsimile of the figures in the Gaya inscription, which however do 
not differ in the Jeast from those in the copy we had here before. My friends still insist 
upon it, that the first figure in both dates is a 4, such as is commonly written in the stone 
character, and not a6; and referring to another 6 in the inscription, that denoting the 
day of the week, Friday, they ask me to observe the difference. Yn the figure 4, the last 
portion of it does not rise so high or above the line as the same part does in all the three 
sixes, and the body of the figure is rounder and more upright, and the elbow more 
marked than in the 6. : 

I cannot see also how your “collateral evidence from Tonp’s Rajasthén” is applica- 
ble. Both Missions to Gaya, that which met with impediments, and that which succeeded 
in repairing the temple, appear to have taken place during the reign-of the same 
King, T'SHEN-BYOO-THAK,HEN-TARA-MEN, and the period between the two Missions 
could scarcely have been so great as that which elapsed between “the crusades of the 
Rajputs to recover Gaya from the Infidels ia 1200-1250,” and your date 1305. These 
crusades might bave occurred after the temple had been re-built. 

“ Again, the capital of Pagan was destroyed by the Chinese in the Burmese year 
646, A. D. 1284, and for several years after this country appears to have been divided 
into several little principalities—In 667, 668, A. D. 1305 and 1306, a-King named 
at enya, a town bo the south of Ava, permitting, as the Bar- 
~ mese Chronicles say, TSAU-NEET, the grandson of Taroup-pye-MEN, the King who 

fled from the Chinese, to reign at Pagan. Adopt your reading, of the inscription, and 
we must believe that this King of Penya, or (which I think is more probable), some King 
of Arracan sent these Missions to Gaya. These Burmese Savans, however, insist upon 
giving the credit of this good deed to ALOUNG-TSKE-THOO, King of Pagan.” 


PET aT ITO 
poovmarareseres) 





H. B. 


« Ava, 8th December, 1835.” 
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Note of the alterations introduced in Versién II. of Plate I, (the Transcript of the 


Facsimile, Plate I. in the Kyouk-cha, or square stone-letter,) on comparing the 


Copy received from Ava with the three fresh Facsimiles taken by Mr, Hathorne, 


» from the original stone at Gaya. g.P. 


The figures denote the commencement of each line in the original :—The letters mark 


alternations of reading, as follows :— 


- 8 


> 


xd 


Ava transcript. Lithographed transcript. 


4 


k, 


r, altered to ra. 
q G 


OH nd, .. na. 


Me RES se aceaee 2 nhui. 
Qo Lascerete fF 2. 
o, p, the letter wv, omitted in the Ava transcript, 
7, altered to LY 
wi fi, so... 
T , 4, this figure is here correctly used in the Ava text as 4. 
LS, m, altered to Uf y. 
n, qs 8, E, U,V, W, X,Y, 2, A, C, -D, H, Q, 8, U; in all these cases the form 
7, is used for the letter r, in liew of 1, which latter agrees better with the 


ye 


ri. 


-b 


facsimile. 


in this the latter form of r (rya) is used in the Ava version. 


DL éu (grandson) altered to UL, Au (by) :—this may be a fault of the sculptor, 
qu A) altered to {s (6) on the authority of the facsimile. 
UW, oY a cee een {J vy; it does not alter the sense. 


Ko tty. eel o pibvavesglavna. Ss gee bs 


catet 6... wee eee UO hha. 


CS a - OU thiuv (pronounced do.) 
JE AL, casisces weeee. ft 2 (men); this reading is doubtful. 
caret... eieseceee MPS Bs 


MH, *oa, to,.......... uf mriy, earth—donbtful reading. 
HWisk aym, 2... ...05... TNMGY; does not alter the sense. 
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VI. 


RESULTS OF AN ENQUIRY 


RESPECTING THE 


LAW OF MORTALITY, 


FOR 
BRITISH INDIA, 


DEDUCED FROM THE REPORTS AND APPENDICES OF THE COMMITTEE APPOINTED BY 
THE BENGAL GOVERNMENT IN 2834, TO CONSIDER THE EXPEDIENCY OF A 


GOVERNMENT LIFE ASSURANCE INSTITUTION ; 
Dod 


By CAPTAIN H. B. HENDERSON, 
Asst, Mily, Audr, Genl., Secretary to the Committee, 


From the enquiries set on foot during the operations of the Committee 
appointed by Government to enquire into the state of Life Assurance in 
India, a variety of curious and interesting documents have come to hand, 
and possibly a greater number of statements tending to elucidate the rate 
of Mortality of British India, than have been before accumulated. To 
consolidate or abstract the results of the information thus obtained, it is 
hoped the following will not be unacceptable. 

With respect to the Natives themselves of the vast regions under the 
British Rule in India, there are few general tabular statements available, 


and no extensive or sure data in our possession of a nature to exhibit the 
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general ratio of mortality, compared with that of the population of other 
parts of the world. A statement lately published in the Delhi Gazette, 
giving the population, births, marriages, and deaths of that city for the past 
year (1833), throws some light on the subject, but the term is too short to 
afford a proper view of the state of the case, and the numbers and details 
not sufficiently precise to give a positive result for other similar places. 
From this statement, it would appear that the mortality at Delhi, though 
much greater than that expericnced in the northern latitudes of Europe, is 
somewhat more favorable than that of the Roman States and Ancient 
* Venetiani”Provinces, being a fraction less than one in twenty-eight souls 
per annum ; the latter being stated at one in twenty-seven. The ratio, 
however, greatly exceeds that of Europe altogether, which by some recent 
returns is one in forty-four for the north, and one in thirty-six for the 
south ; for better immediate reference, the Delhi statement, just referred 
to, is here given as published by the Civil Authorities of that City. 


Males. Females. Total. 


























Adults, cccccc cece ceeeeeeeeees 89,502 41,526 81,118 

Childrény. sais disease casas eeeee 20,553 18,189 38,742 

. Total Population,........ 60,15 59,715 «119,860 
Births. - Deaths. Marriages. 

Malés,. ictsaecccocccecssseneee 2008 2,168 601 

Females; .sssiessecs sossencee L731 2,080 527 

Total,.......06. 3,733 4,248 1,128 

Deatus. Mates. Females. Total. 

At 1 year and under, ........46 604 505 1,109 

1 to 2 years, ...... ES éieiaisldiaiatiyesd 270 276 546 

10 years and under, ........0006 360 303 663 

AGUNG). caxaea cae da eve nieen ove 934 996 1,930 





Deaths, co... secesecececsceeses 2,168 2,080 4,248 
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From the above it appears that rather more than 3} per cent. per 
annum is the general rate of decrement ; and that more than one-fourth of the 
deaths occur in the first year of infancy ; which, however, is a more favorable 
result for that tender period, than London could exhibit 50 years back, 
when nearly one-third of its native-born population were found to decease 
in the first twelve months after birth. More than half of the total deaths at 
Delhi in 1833 seem to have occurred under 10 years of age: while the 
excess of mortality in males keeps pace with the observations of other 
countries : among adults, generally, one dies yearly from a number of 
forty-two, and one from every sixteen below the age of ten. In some 
remarks added to the table itsclf, it is said that a small number from 
the deaths may be deducted for strangers and foreigners, and a large 
proportion for the small-pox in Delhi, since the abolition of the Vaccine 
Institution. The calculation does not include the royal palace, éaid to 
contain twenty thousand souls. 

Application having been made to Delhi for information regarding 
any period prior to former years, it was stated in reply that the enquiry 
had not been instituted for 1833. In future, it is hoped, these Ceo of 
mortality will be regularly exhibited. 

The native soldiers on the Bengal Establishment are particularly 
healthy under ordinary circumstances. It has been found by a late enquiry, 
embracing a period of five years,* that only one man is reported to have 
died per annum, out of every one hundred and thirty-one on the actual 
strength of the army. So injurious, however, is Bengal Proper, to this 
class of natives, in comparison with the Upper Provinces, that although 
only one-fourth of the troops exhibited, are stationed in Bengal, the 
deaths of that fourth are more than a moiety of the whole mortality 
reported. It cannot be affirmed that this Table affords any criterion 


* Vide Table No. 1. 
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of the decrement of the population at large; the very best periods only 
of life, (generally speaking from 20 to 45) are received in the statement 
which gives these results ; the Sepoys are healthily employed, well clothed 
and attended, while many unrecorded deaths occur at their own homes, 
where, as a last resource, bad cases are allowed to proceed on medical 
certificate. -It would seem by other documents* that out of about eightccn 
thousand invalid fighting men, of the Bengal Army pensioned by the State, 
six hundred and eighty deceased during the year 1831-32, or one out of 26) ; 
‘while the average duration of the pension enjoyed by this class of men for 
a period embracing from May 1828 to October 1830, was 7 years 82 months, 
and from May 1831 to the same month in 1832, the duration of pension 
was only about 5 ycars 4; months. 

It is to be regretted we are in possession of so little other information 
regarding natives. In common circumstances we may presume there is a 
tolerably uniform rate of mortality in most situations ; but, perhaps, in no 
climate is there less tenaciousness of life in times of pestilence or famine 
than among the too delicate mass of our native population, and more par- 
ticularly in Bengal Proper. The vast number that perish under these 
calamitics,-or under visitations of Providence, such as the late inundations, 
would defy all calculation or attempt at tabular exhibition. In the statis- 
tics of British India it is still, however, a grand desideratum,—the possession 
of an accurate census of the large populous cities, with regularly published 
annual statements of the births, marriages and deaths, and all other infor- 
mation on this important point. 

The Committee was able to afford more accurate and extensive infor- 
mation of the rate of mortality of Europeans frequenting this country, 
and although the ever-fluctuating character of the Calcutta European 
population, or that of the other seats of Government, left them in uncertainty 





* Vide Tables Nos. 2 and 3. 
3A 
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as to the real ratio of decrement in their immediate communities ; yet from 
the regular constitution of the public covenanted services at large under 
cach Government, there were greater facilities for obtaining scrupulous 
accuracy in India, in every thing relating to the periods of arrival, the 
ages, and dates of death, of the Company’s Civil and Military Services, 
than can be found perhaps in any other country or scattered community. 

The enquiry may commence with the common soldiery among whom 
the greatest mortality necessarily shews itself, from thcir habits, greater 
exposure, and the absence of much of the comfort and protection enjoyed* 
by the higher classes. But it is scarcely needful to remark here that in 
the present paper there has been essayed no investigation into the causes 
of mortality, nor has any enquiry been instituted except into mere results 
and figured statements, called for to assist the Committee in calculating 
the correct value and expectation of life under the various circumstances 
of European residence in India. It would appear from a military work, 
published in England in 1832, on enlisting, discharging, and the pensioning 
of soldiers, by Mr. H. Marsuatt, Deputy Inspector General of Army Hos- 
pitals His Majesty’s Service, that our Inspector General, Dr. Burke, has 
stated, that coming to India at the mature age of 24 or 26 is the most 
favorable to health in the soldier, and we beg to call attention to a state- 
ment* furnished by the latter officer in confirmation of his opinion. By 
it we learn that in 1824, a Regiment employed in Ava, experienced a ratio 
of mortality among the young men who went out with the corps, to the 
extent of 38 per cent., or 1 in every 24, while among the Voluntcers from 
other Regiments, who were considerably older, the mortality was 17 per 
cent. or 1 in 6. In 1825, (still on service in Ava) it was 305 per cent. or 
1 in 3} among the former or younger class, and only 6 per cent. or 1 in 
16 in the latter or older. 





* Vide Table No. 4. 
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The Committee were favored with a complete report from Dr. Burke 


himself, embracing in addition to earlier information, the casualties of 


the last four years for the whole of His Majesty’s Army in Bengal. The 


rates of mortality generally for that term he makes to be 4.99 per cent. per 


annum with reference to the mean number of the troops. But he exhibits 


a curious distinction in the rate of danger at the different stations ; viz. 


Deaths to strength. 


Fort William, .... 00.0.0... cece cece ees 7.59 per cent. 
Berhampore, ....0.0 ... ccc cece eee eeee 6.77 mn 
Chinsurah, ....... a eida Mateos areae alee .. 6.10 i 
Cawnpore,.....ceeecccecececccaceecuus 4.55 55 
Boglepore, ......-. eee cec cece ee eee ee 3.95 5 
Dinapore, .............0.000 cee seevees 384 #5 
Ghazipore, ............00.000. cee 3.80 
Kurnaul, ......... Resend Windia sates «.. 3.00 ss 

: Meerut,..... wid emace aisha Sin ima ia Ae «dees hs 1.99 oe 
ADIOS Co ciceaducn oy ieee tee Rite ccnl bee 1.91 és 


With yespect to the ages of the deceased, the Inspector General has 
now given more ample information. During the four years 1826, 27, 28, 29, 


the ratio of deaths was— 
* 


From the age of 18 to 20. 


pees 


20 to 25, .... 
25 to 30, .... 
30 to 35, .... 


35 to 45, .... 


In the above term were included the extraordinary casualties of the 


war in Ava and the seige of Bhurtpore. 


But in the four succeeding years 


of peace and non-exposure of the troops; viz. 1830, 31, 32, 33, the 


ratio grows more regular, and assumes the generally steady progressive 
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increase of danger with increasing ycars, the same as in all the other Tables 
in possession of the Committee of officers and others; viz. 


From 18 to 20 years, ....... savas cious ++... 0.58 per cent. 
20 to 22) ,, 0 cee ee eee deusbben eas 2.94) 
4 . 3.44 
& 98 to 846 4 wésdadua widhdcileeee 1. 4.635 
Sh tOCRO Uf ced Praia arene, 5.86 
B0'to 35g eevee cecccccuvsceuees 5.22 
35 16°48 S20 A ves ecdadidwnaecceere 6.78 


It should be remarked that from 18 to 20, during these four years, the 
class above -represented, consists of recruits cnlisted in India, the sons of 
soldiers of the regiments. 

The whole of Dr. Burke's Report is very valuable. It enters into the 
causes of the sickness, the difference of seasons, situations of barrackstiéc., 
and other points which cannot fail to be useful. It was forwarded to the 
Government, and it is to be regretted it could not be appended to this 
abstract. 

The Committee also received from the Secretary to the Medical Board, 
Quinquefinial Table of the Sicknéss and. Mortality of the whole of the Euro- 
pean Troops of the Bengal Army, including not only His Majesty’s Troops . 
reported on by the Inspector General—but also the men of the Artillery 
and “Honorable Company’s European Regiment.* The Tébles confirm 
Dr. Burxe’s Report. ; 

In ordinary circumstances it would seem that about one dies per annui 
in every 18} throughout Bengal, but in Bengal Proper theyearly per centage 
‘is nearly 7—or one in about 14, while in the Upper Provinces it is consi- 
derably less. Atone post,—Agra, the percentage has not been 2, or one in 
50 per annum, out of a garrison of one thousand men, a more favorable” 
result than shewn in any Table hitherto prepared in India. : 





# 
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The next Table is that of the Calcutta Burials, European and East 
Indian, at the Park-street Burial Ground.* From the impossibility - of 
ascertaining, with the means at the disposal of the Committee, the births 
and. periodical accession of strangers, and the difficulty of separating the 
classes, it was impracticable to prepare from these data an.agcurate, or even 
approximating, expectation of life for the city of Calcutta. , 

It may be presumed that the accessions chiclly experienced, by arrivals 
‘from England, include between the ages of 18 and 25, and that thenceforward 
until the later ages of retirement and return to the native country, there is 
not much fluctuation in numbers, except in the yearly uncertain and tempo- 
rary addition of seamen and commercial visitors. This, of course, applies 
to the European part of the community ; the East Indian inhabitants being 
throughout more permanent and stationary. .Under the foregoing sup- 
positton, it will be found from the numbers exhibited in the Table that out 
of a radix of population of both classes to the extent of near three thousand 

souls of the age of 20 to 25, about one hundred die annually, or, as the real 
decrements shew, 3.84 per cent. For the next ten years the annual per- 
centage is 5.49, For the ensuing same term, or from 35 to 45 it is 6.7 per 
cent. Fram 45 to 55, it is 6.18, while from 55 to 65, (though this term is 
little to be relied on frem the frequent secession of persons retiring to 
England) the percentage is 8.4. Out of four thousand seven hundred and 
thirteen burials altogether recorded in 20 years, two hundred. and seventy- 
nine are seamen, who diced on a visit to the port—swelling the ratio of 
decrement, it may be supposed, at the middle ages. It is to be regretted. 
that this Table could not be rendered available for any useful purpose 
to the Committee: all that could be gathered from. it was a picture of 


Indian mortality, probably in its concentrated, worst, and most appalling 
character. 





* Vide Table No. 6, 
~ 3B 
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Tt might be supposed that the experience of the late Life Assurance 
Institutions would have afforded some data for guidance, and have exhibited 
a fair estimate of the ratio of decrement, among the insuring classes at least ; 
but a little consideration and advertence io the facts before.us would 
explain the difficulty and danger of relying upon the results of the 
different offices. The insured were chictly, or a large portion of them, 
debtors in the services ; men, it may be supposed, improvident in their life 
and habits; a few were adventurers, or others embarked in speculations, 
either necessitated unwillingly to incur the expence of a Life Assurance, 
or, as the figured Tables would sometimes lead to the suspicion, urged into 
the Socicty by the apprehension of approaching death. Thus, in the 
Fifth Laudable Society existing from 1822 to 1827,* there were one 
hundred and. eighty-seven lapses out of one thousand three hundred. and 
ninety lives ; no very considerable mortality it would appear at first Wight, 
as it ranges under 3 per cent. per annum,—but on a closer inspection of 
the Table it will be seen that seventy-five of the one hundred and eighty 
seven deaths occurred in the two yeurs immediately succeeding the Assur- 
ance, while the remainder of the lapses, one hundred and twelve in number, 
are traced.to have lingered through ten years from the period of entrance 
into the Laudables. Such a misproportion of early lapses must have arisen , 
from other cause than mere accident. 

The Sixth Laudable Tablet in the possession of the Committee, gives 
only the total number of lives and lapses without classing them by years 
of entrance or decrement ; the former were nine hundred and ninety-six in 
number, and the deaths one hundred and eighty, or 3.6 per cent. per 
annum—the common average; but by apportioning the presumed periods 
of lapses among the five years of the Laudable, the more correct yearly 


per centage would be exhibited at 3.89. 





* Vide Table No.7. - + Vide Table No. 8, 
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The Oriental has existed for a longer term, and has incurred engage- 
ments up to 1833, on so many as one thousand seven hundred and eighty- 
one lives ; out of which, during twelve years, it suffered to the extent of 
hundred’and seyenty-three lapses. But unless, as will be understood by 
more accurate and certain Tables to be hereafter referred toj.there have been 
some extengive frauds at times practised on the Society, it is difficult to 
account for the very heavy rate of mortality it has experienced. It insured 
on an average seven hundred and eight lives yearly, losing of these with 
more or less regularity, more than thirty-one persons in the year, or an 
actual percentage of 4.39. Its greatest percentage of lapses during one 
year was 6.89, and its least 2.78. We believe here also some of the hea- 
viest lapses occurred in certain cases shortly after the parties had effected 
insurance. £ 

Although the Committee were unable to avail themselves of the expe- 
rience of the Caleutta Life Insurance Offices to form a true estimate of the 
mortality, it may be remarked that the deaths exhibited by them nevertheless 
wonderfully bear out the fact shewn in all the general Tables prepared from 
the Honorable Company's different services of the regularly progressive 
ratio of dauger (with a trifling exception only in some of the Tables,) from 

,tnereasing. years and prolonged residence in India. The ratio in the Army is 
- generally under 3 per cent. for the first years of exposure, and increases to 
about 34 per cent. at 80: 4 per cent. at 40: more than 44 at 50, and con- 
siderably higher at the next decennial period, while shortly after this time 
of life the longevity of the surviving Anglo-Indians almost keeps pace with 
the Northampton and other Tables, prepared during the last century in 
Europe. In the Civil Service the percentage of mortality for the last forty 
years has been somewhat under 2 per cent. for the first twenty years of 
residence in India; a result far more favorable than that of the other services. 
After the age of 40, the ratio of decrement would appcar to keep pace with 
* that of the Army. 
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At Bombay a Table* has been received from England, prepared by 
an eminent Actuary on data furnished from that presidency, which would 
have been valuable, but that throughout the document the Actuary, in the 
absence of more correct data, has erroneously assumed, that, the probability 
of living any owe year up to the age of 58 is correctly expressed by the 
fraction {45 or in other words, that from the age of 18 to 58, one person 
suaitoanaly and regularly dies per annum from every twenty-seven members 
of the service. This error, which it appears the Actuary had no means of 
rectifying, has vitiated the Table and calculations throughout, as it is at 
variance with the positive fact of the increasing danger of every five or ten 
years’ residence in India. The progressive ratio of age holds good here 
as in Europe, with an increased impetus from the effect of climate. The 
result of this error has made the expectation of life in the Bombay 
Table nearly 20 per cent. too favourable for all ages above 30: 35, 
diminishing the probable value of life for all ages below it. The fraction 
44 it is believed may accurately represent the average annual decrement 
at Bombay for the entire service, but it varies necessarily with the age and 
rank of the individual, much in the same manner we presume as has been 
actually experienced in the last twenty years in the Bengal Army ; where 2.34 
per cent. has been the ratio of yearly mortality for Ensigns, 2.75 for Lieute-, 
nants, 3.45 for Captains, 4.10 for Majors, 4.84 for Lieutenant-Coloncls and 
5.94 for Colonels. We may assume the general ages of the Ensigns to have 
been under 22, the Lieutenants under 33, the Captains and Majors 45, 
the Lieutenant-Colonels 55, &c. 

Tn the last twenty years (as recently ascertained{) there have died one 
thousand one hundred and eighty-four Officers of the Bengal Army, or 


59.2 per annum, out of an average number of one thousand eight hundred 





* Vide Table No. 10. + Vide Table No, 11. 
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and ninety-seven persons, or about 3.12 per cent; the mean ages of the 


deceased were as follows :— 


81 Colonels, deceased, mean age,................ 61 

” 97 Lieut.-Cols. ditto, ditto,.....g.eecececees. 51 
78 Majors, ditto, GittO sire Saieees eo wieeece ‘tee. 40 
77 Captains, ditto, Cit 5268 okcdield cdewos ah 36 


651 Subalterns, the mean age not ascertained, but it ranged 
from 18 to 33. , 

It may be as well here to exhibit in a simple comparative Table the 
difference of the rate of mortality at the three Presidencies, Bengal being 
clearly less inimical to the health of the European than either Madras 
or Bombay. 


Comparative annual percentage of Mortality of the Officers of the three 
Armies of Bengal, Madras and Bombay.* 
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Bengal, .... | 5.94 | 4.84 | 4.10 | 3451 275 | 234] — - 3.12 ? 
Madras,....} 5.40} 6.12 5.42 | 5.02 | 4.17] 3.80 | 4.68 |] 4.31 4.49 3.85 
Bombay, ..| 5.74] 545] 3.77] 3.78 | 3.96] 3.15 | 4.08] 4.21 | 3.94 § 


The rate of mortality in the Bengal Pilot Servicet has been accu- 
rately registered for the past thirty years. Its numbers are not sufficient for 
any general Table, as the annual effective strength of the Department 
has averaged only about one hundred and forty individuals. Out of these 








< Vide Tables Nos, 11, 12 and 13. + Vide Table No L4.¢ 
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have demised 3.36 per cent, while as many as 31 more, (or 0.73 per cent) 
have been drowned ; this mode of death having occasioned nearly one-sixth 
of the entire mortality. On the examination of the Tables of the Pilot 
Establishment which have been compiled in the Master Attendant’s Office, 
under orders of the Marine Board, several curious circumstances have 
come to view. Presuming them to be correct, we find their rate of decre- 
ment, generally speaking, does not exceed that of the Officers of the Army, 
but the periods of service and the ages of the deceased are much less than 
those of the Europeans elsewhere exhibited. Thus while the Branch Pilots 
or seniors whose time of life corresponds with that of Field Officers, have 
demised at the percentage of 4.46 per annum, the extreme age of the oldest 
has been 47 only, the mean age being 44 of all who died. The oldest 
Pilot on the list had only served thirty years, the mean of servitude 
for the whole casualties being only twenty-three years. Thirty-two Mas- 
ters have died in thirty: years, the percentage being 4.30, their mean age 
at the time of death being thirty-six, after a mean of service of seventeen 
years. The deaths in the First Mates (the most exposed class probably) 
have been heaviest of any, or 5 per cent.: their mean age was 28, and their 
period of service ten years. Thc Second Mates deceased only at half that 
rate, their mean age being 28 also, their service eight years. Among the 
Volunteers, the casualties by drowning are twenty, while the natural deaths 
are only fifty, the total percentage per annum being 4.10, the mean age 
of the deceased of this rank was 22, and their average periods of service 
three and a half years. 

The Committee received separate Returns of the decrements among 
the Officers of His Majesty’s Regiments stationed respectivcly at Bengal, 
Madras and Bombay.* At the first mentioned ‘place the decrements 


on the whole are found to be 3.37 per cent. per annum; at Madras 3.55, 





* Vide Tables Nos. 15, 16, and 17. 
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and at Bombay 3.28. “These results would seem to keep pace with the 
deaths in the Company’s Army, but there is reason to believe that there are 
some discrepancies in the Returns of the strength of His Majesty’s Officers, 
and that many are included (such as Officers with Depéts in Europe and 
others) who are not exposed to an Indian climate, and whose appearance 
therefore ih the Table would tend to vitiate the correct ratio of mortality 
throughout. In the Table furnished by Dr. Burke for the last four years, 
the percentage has been 4.12 per annum, and in Returns originally sent to 
the Committee by the Adjutant General of His Majesty's Troops, the 
percentage was as high as 5.40 for the last twenty years. Tn explanation 
of this apparent excess the Adjutant General has justly observed that 
King’s Regiments come “to India. bodily, the Officers being of different 
ages from 16 to 50,” and the twenty years shown in the Tables being those 
of peace in Europe, Subalterns “are from 30 to 50 years of age, while in 
time of war their age would scarcely excced 25.” In explanation also of 
there being more.deaths among His Majesty’s Officers than those of the 
“Hon'ble Company, the Adjutant General states the fact of all the Bengal 
Regiments having been sent to Ava, while few Hon‘ble Company’s 
Troops were employed from Bengal. He also observes that Europeans 
always compose the heads of columns in attacks of fortified places 
and consequently are the greatest sufferers. The whole of these rcasons 
are sufficient to explain why there should seem a greater ratio of mortality 
with His Majesty’s Regiments, but it is to be remarked, that the casual- 
ties in action are much less in either service than is gencrally presumed. In 
Bengal, out of two hundred- and eighty-four deaths in His Majesty’s 
Regiments, only fourteen, in those Returns, appear to have becn killed 
in action, or about one in every twenty of those whose deaths are reported ; 


* 





* In the Original Returns, out of an average of 261.20 lives yearly exposed to the climate, 
the decrements were 14.15 per annum. The corrected Returns, it is believed, contain the 
Dept Companies and others in Europe. 
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at Madras out of three hundred and twenty-four deaths, only ten are 
returned “in action,” or one in every thirty-two; and at Bombay, 
four are reported out of one* hundred and thirty-four deaths, or one in 
thirty-one. There may be some inaccuracy, however, in this point in the 
Returns. , ae 
In ‘the ‘Honorable Company’s Bengal Army the deaths in action have 
been equally or more rare during the last twenty years, thirty-nine only 
being reported out of one thousand one hundred and eighty-four casualties, 
or about one in every thirty ; in the Madras Army forty-three out of one 
thousand three hundred and eighty-seven casualties, or one in every thirty- 
three; and in Bombay eighteen out of eight hundred and fifty casualties, 
or one in forty-seven. There is very little difference in this respect 
between the two services in India, with reference to the total strength of 
each, as will be seen in the following calculation, shewing the very dinall 
percentage per annum of Officers who have been killed out of the average 
yearly strength of Officers of both services at the different presidencies : 


His Magesty’s Orricers. 


Percentage per 

annum killed, 
Bengals feat cies cote gee ueet cae ee ial’ 0.16 
Madras o sivisc ccc aks islets abe es vtec twa 0.11 
Bombay; sci enig bond heewes ties 0.09 


Honoragiye Company’s OFricers. 


Bengals eee. coa oct camesnhnean aatonds .-. 0.10 
Madras,...........0.000- Weekioha Sate wis 0.13 
Bombay 26's awees car sclsiete teak ee 0.08 


The foregoing explanation is necessary to shew that the adoption of 
the rates of mortality in the Military Service, as data on which to base a 
general Table, is not materially affected by deaths in action. It is true the 
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Civil Service are proved to be less exposed to death by one-third than the 
Army, and particularly in the junior ages. Yet, for ihe community at large, 
including all classes, the Army casuallies-may be taken as a fair and 
reasonable criterion. 

The Cominittec, it should be mentioned, in preparing their rates of 
premium for Life Assurance, availed themselves entirely of Mr, Cursty’s 
data and calculations. This Table of Mortality it is not deemed right to 
publish here, as Mr. Cursiy would probably desire to bring it forward 
under his own illustrations and details of the process of its laborious 
compilation. His calculAtions exhibit the accurate results of research and 
patient enquiry into the periods of service and dates of death of a greater 
number of well known individuals than it is believed, have ever been 
exhibited in any extant Table of Mortality. These calculations alone 
would have been suflicient to guide the Committee safely to fix the 
rate of premium, but it was thought fit to adduce at one view in the 
Appendix to the Report, the whole of the general Documents in the 
separate and previous possession of the Committee. The whole will be 
found wonderfully to bear out Mr. Curniy’s calculations when that gentleman 
may find it convenient to publish them. 

A valuable paper by Mr. H. T. Prinsxp, of the Civil Service, which 
appeared in the Journal of the Asiatic Society for July 1832, has been 
made use of. It embraces a period of forty-one years. Tt appears that 
between 1790 and 1831, there were nine hundred and four Civilians, who 
safely reached Bengal, so as to be included in the enquiry. [rom this 
number two hundred and seventy-five lapsed in forty-one years, or at the 
average rate of 2.25 per cent. of the lives yearly ascertained to have been 
exposed to the decrement. 

Another document referred to was a Table by Major De Havu.ann, 
of the Madras Army, of the numbers, ages, and mortality of the Honorable 


Company's Officers under Fort Saint George, from 1808 to 1820 inclusive : 
3D 


= 
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it shows the deaths to have been six hundred and forty-seven in that period, 
at the rate of 3.16 per cent. per annum, or one lapse in thirty-one and a 
half lives. 

A third also referred to is a statement of the Bengal Army, shewing, 
as the above, the numbers, ages, and deaths at our own Presidency, (com- 
piled several years ago by Mr. G. J. Gorpoy) from the ycar 1760. It gives 
four thousand one hundred and thirty-eight lives, from which number two 
thousand one hundred and thirty-five deaths are exhibited. These deaths 
we find by reference to the Table occurred at the rate of about 3.33 per cent. 
per annum. 

It is unnecessary to republish the three Tables just spoken of, as it is 
believed, they have all clsewhere appeared—but from the information 
afforded by them—a general Table* was prepared by the Secretary of the 
Committee—which is appended for the sake of comparison, with the Com- 
mittee’s final Table now to be brought to the notice of the Sqciety. 

Several of the Committce, it seems, had been Icd to believe that 
if accurate Tables of the Indian Army could be obtained for the last twenty 
years only, a more favorable picture of the law of mortality for Europeans 
in British India would. be obtained, than that exhibited by Mr. Curniy ; 
that his data from their very copiousness—the number of names exhibited, 
and the extent of time gone back into—must have included every variety 
of Military Servants from the earliest employment of regular Troops by the 
Company, and the result in consequence might be Jess favorable than what 
is at present experienced. Mr. Curnrn’s rescarches—by exhibiting the 
casualties of the last century—embraced a period of wars, exposure, and 
ignorance of proper means of protection from the climate, from which 


the more recent servants of the Company have been generally exempted. 


* Vide Table No. 18. 
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In a word, it was:.thought desirable to shew the Government, not only that 
Mr. Curnty’s Tables were perfectly safe, but that a lower rate of premium 
than that fixed by him might eventually be adopted with confidence—and 
although the Committee were not prepared, from obvious considerations of 
caution, to recommend the lower scale in the first instance, still it would be 
satisfactory: for the Government to see upon what sure grounds the State 
was solicited to proffer its guarantee. 

‘Under these impressions the Adjutants General of the three presiden- 
cies were called upon, with the sanction of Government, to furnish correct 
Returns, with the names and ages of all Officers who had deceased year by 
year at the different presidencies since the year 1814—together with tlic 
strength of the respective Armies for the twenty years exhibited. The 
information so obtained, it is not deemed requisite to publish here—parti- 
cularly as the statements were found insufficient without further details ; 
but these last were effectually procured by a form,* which the Adjutant 
Generals’ Offices were requested to have filled up—and which it may 
be useful to print with the other Tables, as they will enable any one who 
enters into these enquiries to prepare Tables from the data thus given 
after his own mode of calculating; and, as there are various formula for 
obtaining the expectation of life, to follow that most approved of by him- 
self. From the new form of statements, and on the assumption that 
every Cadet’s age averages eighteen on his first arrival in India,{ it was easy 
to ascertain how many persons of any given age had passed through,—(and 


what was the number of decrements in,) any given year of exposure to the 





* Vide Tables Nos. 19, 20 and 21. 


+ Mr. Curnin has established from the result of a reference to one thousand two hundred 
and six Baptismal Certificates obtained by him, that eighteen years, less a few days, was the 


mean age of that number of Officers on their reaching India. No general calculation there- 
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climate. Thus Tables, Nos. 22, 23, 24* were penis for each presidency 
réspéctively. 

From these last a general Table was correctly made out ; ha yf the number 
of Officers yearly retiring, or otherwise quitting the service, being deducted 
from the number of lives yearly exposed to the climate, on the principle 
that the retirements themselves were probably scattered through-the year in 
which they occurred, and a portion of them only cxposed to Indian mor- 
tality for the whole period. With such extensive data, thus rendered available, 
the Table No. 25,¢ wasat length compiled ; and this may be deemed a fair 
criterion of the law of mortality and expectation of life under existing 
circumstances in India. At the more advanced ages, as individuals are for 
the most part in Europe, the Northampton Tables are adopted, which. being 
less favorable to life than the Carlisle ascertained law of mortality, may 
more faithfully represent the state of the case as applicable to the Anglo- 
Indian community. 

The calculations themselves in the greater portion of ili Tables, were. 
made by Mr. Frrcusson, Auditor, King’s Troops’ Department, in the 
Military Auditor General's Office, and the result of these Tables generally, 
after due allowance for the errors, which must creep into tedious and 
voluminous operations of this nature, may be the more confidently relied 
upon when it is understood that, although wrought separately and perfectly 
apart, they will be found to agree in all main points with Mr. Curnin’s 
more elaborate Tables, and particularly so if reference be had to his data of 
the last twenty years only. 


4 





* Vide Tables Nos. 22, 23 and 24. + Vide Table No, 25. 
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shewing the strength, the proportion of Sick to strength, and 


ratio of Deaths to strength, per cent., for the undermentioned periods of Native Corps 
at the several Stations of the Army where European Troops are cantoned. 





— 


« | Period of Corps 


remaining at 


STATIONS. . : 
F Stations, 


Total Strength by 
Monthly Average. 


Average Strength. 


during the 


age of Admis- 





| Proportion of Sick 
to Well. 


Nuwper or Drarus. 








Ordinary 
Diseases. 
Cholera 
Morbus. 
Total. 
General Ratio 
per Cent. 





Presidency, we 


Total,... 


For 3 years, 12990 

Barrackpore,., For 2 years,.... 2922 
For 1 year, ....., 6263 

Total,...f 21175 


For 5 years,, 
For 3 years,. 








For 5 years,...... 














1344 
133 


1089 
270 


1 to 14 


Vto 5} 


193 











Dum-Dum, of For 2 years, 
For 1 year, ...... 110 
Total,... 














* For 3 years,....., é 
Berbampore, ... { For I year, 1376 
° Total... | 3626 | 2126 | 
§ For 3 years,...... 6660 2119 
Dinnpore, ...... For 2 years, 1560 780 
-"C) For 1 year, 46cv | 4660 
Total,...1* 12880 7559 
3hagulpore,.. For 5 years,.,..., 
For 5 years,...... 579 115 
For 4 years, 2600 650 
3enares,,,....... | For 3 years, 4116 1372 
: t For 2 years, 1682 84! 
For t year, 133! 133t 
Total,...} 10308 4309 
Shunar, ... For 1 year, .. 291 201 
For 5 years,... 2063 | 413 
For 3 years . 8606 1231 
Mata) For 2 years,.....| 2964 | 1484 
For 1 year, 3 2030 i 2030 
Total,...] 10758 3158 










































1479 





3E 


1359 | 2 to 194 












174 196 












47 | 1.68 
| 46] 3} 49] 0.94 
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tto 10 7 
41 [tito tl 4 0 1.34 
V7 | 1 to 12 3 0 3.00 
3 to 33 7 
1 to 21 2 
S21] 1 to 20 0 8 
1379 | 2 to 41 32 2 34 
1043 71 to 31 45 8 53 | 0.71 
482 {1 to 25 23 2 25 | 1.62 
2180 | 1 to 26 24 3 271 O61 
——— — 
3705 | 3 to 82 92 13 105 | 0.82 
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378 
FL 
1314 
723 





3166 


1 fo 22 
1 to 33 
i to 20 
1 to 23 
1 to 29 


5to129 


| to 16 


1 to 13 
1 to 23 
1 to 20 
I to 26 





2327 465 | 233 |1 23 | 20 2| 22] 096 














i] 0.0a 
18 | 0.50 
18 | 0.59 
IL |] 033 
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te zs é c= = 

sig ee =; 3s é .Nomper or Deatus. 3 
‘ Ss fy == SS “ 
Period of Corps} = = 5 Ss per g & 
Stations. rematning at 5 a 4 g& Psiss eee? 
Stations. a> & Sed Pe =3 sz i ‘Tes 
BEB] oe 8 a” |e] 3s! 8 | s* 

35 8 3 = SQ SR & 

Se] = | a 4° 

For 5 years,..... 4390 878 844 | l to 19 iG 1 17 | 0.38 
" For 4 years 806 201 143 jltw 18 10 t ia} 1,35 
Cawnpore, ... For 8 years. 9766 3253 1722 |} to 25 72 2 74 | 0.78 
For 2 years. 3540 1770 1127 Ji to 25 14 0 14 | 0.42 
For 1 year, ..... 5308 5308 2392 | Lto 26 18 i) 23 | 0.43 
23810 11410 6228 [5 to 113 130 9 189 | 0.58 


Total,... 
\ 








For 5 yoars,...... 
For 4 years 5410 
Meeruty.......4 i For 83 years 2315 
For 1 year, .. 3254 
Total,...] 11695 
For 4 years,...... 3320 
‘spon s } 4294 
3370 





Toial,,.. 15985 
For 4 years,..... 2858 
For 3 years,.. 1867 





Mattra, wn. 1853 
2269 


8847 


For2 years,...... 
For 1 year, ...... 





Total,.¢. 


6500 





For 4 years 

















| 
| 
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For 3 years. 2064 

Kurnaal,. For 2 years 4249 
For I year, .. 3568 

Total,... 16361 

For 5 years,...... 1726 

For 4 years, 3532 

Baugor, cee For 3 years 7079 
For 2 years. 2657 

For | year, .. 1610 

Total,...j 166ut 
















( For 5 years,, 1036 
Por 4 years 7459 
Nusseeraune & 7) Bur 3 yea 13956 
come “4d For 2 years. 5080 
For 1 year, .. 10246 
Total,...| 35777 

Strength hy 2 

Grand Total,... ; monthly 
average, S 



































0.28 











43 |1to 68 2 0 

620 | lto 26 19 0 OBE 
400 | lto 16 8 iy 0.39 
2084 | Lto 29 14 0 0.43 
3147 | 4 to 139 43 1 0.38 





829 309 fl ty 37 13 4 17 |. 0.50 
1430 870 |lto 16 30 7 37 | 0.86 
1498 79t {lto 4 21 3 24 | 0.80 
3370 1319 | Lto 27 15 0 15 | 0.47 
7127 3289 | 4 to 104 79 14 93 | 0.59 





















Ito 39 0.67 
Ito 21 0.90 
Ito 4i) 049 
Ito 30 0.24 















4 to 150 


0.29: 
0.24 
0.32 






















345 83 0 

997 lto 541 +49 2 21) 0.60 
2339 1to 50 31 5 36 | 0.50 
1378 lto 23 18 0 18 | 0.76 
1610 lto 19 5 a 5 |-0.30 
6689 5 to 229 


































170 | l to 13 5 0 5 | 0.49 
1159 |} to 21 45 2 47 | 0.63 
214i | ite 4 49 3 62 | 0.38 

GO | lito 22 uO 10 10 | 0.32 
4534 | 1 to 27 38 0 38 | 0.32 

5 fs 100 3 








Medical Board Office, 5th Feb. 1834, 








J, HUTCHINSON, Sec. Medl. Board. 
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Tas. I11.—STATEMENT slewing the number of Deaths in the Invalid Pension 
Estiblisbment (of: Fighting Men) reported from Ist May 1831 to 30th April 1882; 
also the aVérage of Age when pensioned and the doration of Pension. 

in nen 























> Mean of Number 
as ah Mean of Age, of Years of 
2 Death when Pensioned. duration of 
isto Pension. 
i 3 2}a 3 213 
: /2/31 § [ele 
e > = ee ~ Ss Qa 
Subadar: Majors, ...... Ssineis'stecae’ eigusenteneeeteae 5 6t 9118 5 Oo] 0 
Sabadars, ........05 60 59 24 6 8 | 23 
Jommadars,...cesee0 20 a7 | 11 6 4/1 
Havildara and Naiks,..ccccccceeccaccescseeeue sine 315 48 7/117 5 1; 6 
Trompeters and Drummers, .......ccceccsecce sees 7 55 5} 4 1 lo} 4 
Troopers, Sepoys and Privates, ...acccocesesceees 273 46 G| 8 5 6| 6 
| | | | | 
Total and General Average, .... 680 49 1 | 22 5 4112 

















Tas. ILI.—STATEMENT shewing the actaal Deaths in Pension Establishment 
(Regular Army) reported from May 1828 to October 1830, or 24 Years, also 
average of Age when pensioned and the daration of Pension. 



































| Nwaber Mean of Number 

be . t oF Mean of Age, of Years of 

De the. when Pensioned. duration of 

eres Pension. 

: $ . 3 : 
¢ sis 3 an eed 
e |elf| f lel2 
~ S18 ~ S18 
Subadar Majors, ....s.ssccccecsace ecevasscserccer 6 73 71 0 2 3/12 
Subadars, ..scsccmccsveccvcccasccccesessssesvece 76 60 8 | 22 8 4] 3 
Temmadars, ....cececseersenes shaves Getesatiseee's 28 58 | 10 {| 14 7] 7) 0 
Havildars and Ngiks,......6.s.000005 dsiees eedeaeee 296 49 8 | 22 6 | 10 } 23 
PUUIMGIS:, cad scn aaseens Cane Seba beeae new eedehen. 9 61 3} 7 3 0 | 20 
Sepoys, Privates and Troopers, 315 48 71 9 8 6126 
ae Total and General Average, .... 730 51 1} 3 7 81 16 
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Tas. IV.—RETURN of the Strength of the —— Regiment when it arrived in 
India in 1823; the numbers of Men who joined the Corps, and ine numbers who 


died till 31st December 1829. ‘ 



























Zs 
i =e Died in the following Years. 
| 32k . # 
x Ss-3 | 3 . 
5 &e ~l/={[e2 (Aja aia 
i 
Strength of the Corps achen it arrivod in India ..: 1823 G53 | 45 1231115 87 | 13 | 18) 12 
Recruits who joined in | 1824 1S 0 2} 4 0} 1] Of} O 
Do, do, do in | 1826 600 0 O| 0: 79 | 26 | 62) 48 
Do. do, do. in 1827 188 0 Ol Of Of 47} 154 31 
Do. do, do in. 1828 | 34 0; 0] O OF OF Lt & 
Do. do. dea in ae 1829 34 0 0; 0: OF} OF O) 4 
Volunteers from Regiments leaving India in 1828 620 31105) 82,15] 3] 8y 6 
Do. do. do, in ., 1826 29 i) 0 0; 3] 0 i i 
Do, do, do. in... | 1827 7 0 Oo 0; OF O} 2] 0 























Tas, V.—STATEMENT shewing the amount of Casualties by Death in the European 
Troops, at the several stations of the Army, when European ‘Troops are stationed 
under the Presidency of Fort William, distinguishing those by Cholera Morbus, from 
thoae by ordinary Diseases and general proportion of the Sick to the Healthy, for the 


preceding 5 years, up to 3lst December 1832. 
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s lecje fs [A 
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Total... cceeee | ceeeee demas ence veneer venseneesese 8290 689 |1 lo Gh) 274 338 
AVCTABC, seeeee f eeees ‘ade ee Awe Belelawetetcauts 1658 138 |1 to 64 55 7 
Ratio per Cent, ...... 183 | .... 15 6 34 
General Ratio, ., sce | alesis. 63 
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TABLE V.—Continued. 
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Se |e Se fz 78 5 
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ABSTRACT, shewing the several Ratio per Cent. of the within Statement. 
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deposes. If there be. reason to suppose that a witness is prevaricating or 
concealing some part of what he knows, he is imprisoned until he makes 
a full revelation. 

Perjurers* and suborners of perjury are fined or corporally, nay even 
capitally, punished, according to the importance or otherwise of the case, 
or the extent of the mischief done, and according also to the offender’s caste. 

In criminal cases, if the prisoner should voluntecr a confession, that 
confession being taken down in writing and attested by himself, entirely 
supersedes the necessity of his trial; no witnesses are called to prove his 
guilt; moreover, if the prisoner should be fully convicted by evidence, his 
confession must nevertheless be had, taken down and signed by himself; 
and before such confession under his own hand is obtained, he cannot be 
punished. If he be sullenly silent, he is first scolded and menaced and 
frightened ; if these means fail, he is flogged with the corah, until he 
confesses ; and then his Aail-ndémah is written. 

He may always demand confrontation with his accuser, and cross- 
examine the evidence against him. 

Tf in penal cases, he should persist in affirming his innocence, and 
declare that the accuser and his witnesses are his enemies, then he may 
have the’ ordeal, but he cannot purge himself by any sort of oath 
(sipat kriya). 

In cases of signed and attested bonds, kc., if the attesting witnesses 
are dead, or not forthcoming, and no other satisfactory evidence is pro- 
curable, resort is had to ordeal. If in a case of debt the plaintiff produce a 
note of acknowledgment of the debt by the defendant, and the defendant 
deny the note to be his, and the fact cannot be ascertained by evidence 
as to his hand or any other sort of evidence, the defendant is brought by 
threats and scolding to admit the note as his, but if he persist in a denial, 








* Strictly speaking false testimony, not perjury, is the object of judicial vengeance. 
All objections to testimony go to the credibility—not to the competency; there being no 
recognised exclusions of evidence. H. 
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resort is had to ordeal. So it is in cases where the casual writing is in 
the hand of a third party, and not that of the defendant; if the parties 
cannot agree as to the authenticity of the note, and there is no other eyi- 
dence in the cause, the decision of the case is referred to ordeal. 
Tradesmen are allowed to adduce their entries in their books to prove 
debts to them. In general all mercantile affairs are referred to a Panchayat 


of merchanis, whose judgment is decisive upon conflicting entries, &c. 


§ 15. Ordeal. 


The ordeal is called Nydya,* and the form of it is as follows: 
Upon two bits of paper the names of the parties are respective- 
ly inscribed; the papers are rolled up into balls; the balls have 
pija offered to them; and from either party a finet or fee of one 
rupee is taken. The balls are then affixed to staffs of reed, whereupon 
two annas{ more are taken from each party. The reeds are then entrust- 
ed to two of the havilddrs of the court to take to the Queen’s tank,§ and 
with the havildérs, a Bichéri of the court, a Brahman, and the parties, 
proceed to the tank ; as likewise two men of the Chémdkhalak (or Chumdr) 
caste. Arrived at the tank, the Bichdri again exhorts the partics to 
avoid the ordeal by other settlement of the business, the truth of which 
lies in their own breasts. But if they insist on ordeal, the two havilddrs, 
each with areed, proceed one to ‘the east, and the other to the west 
side of the tank, entering the water about knee-deep. The brahman, the 
parties, and the Chamékhalaks, at this moment, all enter the water a 
little way, when the brahman performs ptja to Varuna, in the name of 
the parties, and repeats a sacred text, the meaning of which is, that man- 
kind know not what passes in the minds of each other, but that all 


* The word “ Nydya,” “justice, right” is technically applied solely to ordeal. I. 

+ Called Géla. } Called Narkanli. 

§ This dipping in the Queen’s tank is the most popular ordeal at present: but there are 
many others, similar to those formerly in use below, and indecd, all over the world. H. 
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TABLE X.—Continued, 
Shewing the rate of Mortality among the Military Officers at Bombay. 
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, Tas. XE—TABLE shewidg the Casualties among Officers of the Bengal Army, (IIon. 


Company’s Service) from the year 1814 to 1833, with the average percentage for 
each class and for each year. 
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age of } 5.94 4.84 4.10 3.45 2.75 2.34 3.32 
Rank,... 

















Memo. of the number of Officers who were killed or died from wounds received in action, 
included in this Table— 


No. 

In the year 1814, .. In the year 1821, seccccscscssssreeeeeee shila 2 
1816, 
1816, 


1817, 





Tas. XIL—TABLE shewing the Decrements among the Officers of the Madras Army, (Honorable Company's Service) 
from the year 1814 te 1833 inclusive. 



























































CoLonets. | Lt-Cots. | Mayors. | Capratns.| Lygurs. AND Surcgons. SeSiBTANT TotaL. 
EnsIens. : 
3 5 S E 3 =. 283 5 $ 
ado = 3 : <= z = 5 = %, s .: . = 
: SP] 275) 4 1] S TE] a JEL S EI 2 El Se tel Ss 3 
Year. PF 18i F197 PJRl SIS; PIS] F/Si SPSl| Fay eya EMARKS. 
gu gcd road a ean a a ee 
S2is|4@/]e;/ 4] 5] @}s}4]3] 4 /]s} a2 }sfate| 4 ¢ 
a -. a % ca z a = “ at 
1814 31 0 | 62 5 62 3 207 4 661 | 20 194 6 58 5 117 0 } 1392 43 
1815 31 3] 62 2] 62 4] 207 | 8} 661] 24] 187} 3 63] UO] V4] 4] 1387) 48 | 1 Licat. killed in action, 
1816 of U | 62 5 62 3 207 | 10 66 | 24 170 1 62 5 116 5 | 1871 53 | 2 Lieuts. ditto ditto. 
| 2 Captains, 5 Lieuts., 
1817 31 3 62 6 62 3 207 | 10 661 | 43 131 By 62 3 117 7 | 1333 80 1 Ensign, & 1 Assist. 
Surgeon ditto ditto, 
1 Captain, 8 Lieate- 
1818 29 3] 58 6[ 61 1) 208] 12] 651) 52] 115] 9 62; 2] 18} 6] 12971 a1 naots, and | Ensign 
ditto ditto, 
1819 33 1 66 8 65 9 224 | 16 617 | 39 69 8 66 6 116 4 | 1256 OL 
1820 33 2 69 2 78 4 275 | 16 569 | 32 22 1 66 6 NG 9 | 1231 72 
1821 Bt 2 69 4 77 2 276 | 15 694 | 27 134] 10 66 4 12 | 12 | 1462 76 
1822 of 2 69 2 77 2 257 8 696 | 18 213 4 12 66 2 1238 7 1 1560 53 
1823 34 2 69 2 77 6 277 | 13 699 | 26 281 6 65 2 128 5 | 1630 62 
. 5, - . . I Major, 3 Captains, 
1824 68 4 68 4 7 6 304 | 35 664. | 47 193 8 7 7 130 7 | 1568 118 § and 6 Licdts, do. dos 
B on ° 9 P 1 Colonel, | Capt. and 
1825 68 4 68 4 70 3 340 | 25 661! 31 211 | 12 7 2 129 7 | 1617 90 { 1 Lieut. ditto ditto, 
E - 2 2 Captains and 2 Lieu- 
1826 79 3 67 8 69 3 340 | 19 665 | 20 210 7 | 2 124 6} 1615 at tenants ditto ditto. 
1827 70 3 70 3 70 3 350 | 14 683 | 30 B02 5 70 0 123 41 1738 62 
1928 70 7 70 4 70 3 350 1 13 696 113 B21) 34 72 | 2 137 3} £7386 59 
3829 70 2 70 1 70 1 349 | 21 692 9 326 | 12 72 4 138 8 | 1787 58 
1830 7 1 70 3 70 3 349 1 id 634 | 25 321 | 13 7 2 150 1 | 1736 62 
183L 70 fi) 70 | 5 70 2 350 | 18 G17 | 26 32 | 8s 72 2 154 5] 1715 7 1 Tieutenant ditto ditto. 
. a Z oe at ae = e 5] 1 Nieut. and 1 Easign 
1832 70 3 70 3 70 5 330 9 604 | 14 307 4 11 72 1 150 6 | 1693 5? ce ditto ditto. 2 
1833 70 6 70 5 70 7 330 | 11 589 | 17 296 | 12 72 6 1 Fes) 5 | 1672 62 1 Majar ditto ditto. 
Totalofeach,) 1017 | 55 | 1341 | 82 | 1383 | 75 | 5795 [291 [13075 {546 | 4315 {164 | 1346 | 63 | 2572 [111 30846 [1387 ? < ms 
tipsy aie se ‘ S 43 Officers killed in ac- 
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Tas. XII.—TABLE shewing the Decrements among the Officers of the Bombay Army, 


‘the year 1804 to 1833 inclusive. 





(Honorable Company’s Service) from 





































































































¢ Conners ASSISTANT 
Coronets. } Lt.-Cozs. | Masons, | Carrains.'| Lieuts. eae SurGeons, Suncoxs: Toran. 
3 $ $ 3 is 3 ls 3 3 
. |e . {3 _ {3s : 43 zs {3 2 {3 2 {> z: |3 : 13 
3 Hn pees = = 3] 3 = = So) eS $j] = s| <= S| <s = 
ae SAP BIA} Sis] BUS] Sia] ers] Sls; Sie] sis : 
“Vitel elsi gis! £lel lel ie| F]s] £15] F1s tod 
a s Q s 2} $ a 3 a 3 a is a 3 a G a é 
a 2 z z a ie i qi q q 
1804 @} 0} 2] of 22] :]-106] 6| 246] 6 7] 0} 30] r] 35] 2] aso as e 
3 i . . 
us 1 Captainand 1 En= 
1805 13) 0] 22) 3] 2) 2) rs} ia} 2G] 12) 87) 3) ar] a] 39] 4] 529] 40 }7.56 sign killed io 
i action, 
1806 ww] 2f 22] 2} 2f 0; 10] 3! 254) 10] 118) 5 0} S51 341 3} 605] 30 | 4.95, 
1807 13} o}] 22, of 24] 1] 109] 6] 254/187 106] 3 0} 317 2) 591 | 30 |au7 
1808 13} 1 25| 1] 2, 17 10s; 3 4] los] 2 21 3] 451 ov! oot | 15 lo49 
1809 wir} 2%] of 21 1] 106} 9] uf ue} e O}. S81 0} 616 | 24 ja.90/{ ? Saptains and 1 
rat. do. do. 
1810 wz] o| ef 1] 2] 47 108] 2 6] 105) 3 0} 58! 2] 615) 17 Laz : 
Isit 1} 0 20] 0 27} 2) 1064 4 to] Ws} 3 2 Gi; 2] 701 | 23 | 3.28] 1 Lieut. ditto ditto. 
siz te! o}| i] o}] 26] of wal] 5 7) mi] 2 1 59] 2{ 622 | 17 | 27a] 
1813 is| 0 ww} 2] 2; of 54 2 9} 3} 0 0} 63] 3} 6281 16! 254 
1814 wi 1} 2f 2f 2] i] is] 2 15] 901 4 0} 63] 1] Gos | 26 | 497 
1elb ail 7} ij 35] 1 93 | 5 6] 65] 1 0} 61) 2} 575 | 17 | 3.00) 
1816 20! 1 ig} t] 3st} 1] 128; 21 25] at se] o i 62) 1] 570] 11 t199 
1817 20) 2 By] 1 31 1 128) 4 25 | 10 53] 1 0 62 | 21 569 | 21 | 3.70) 1 Licut. ditto ditto. 
1818 ve] 1] 26] 2} 30] 1] 129] 6 107 42] 0} 92} a} 20) 6! seo} 29} 5.05) 'Atsist. Surgeon 
1819 iz] 2| so] 4] 31] a) tsa} 7 157 86] tt 33] 3{ 59] 6] 604 | 39 | 6.45 
q i “i 6 Lieutenants’ and 
u 1 D 
1820 17} 1] 3a} 2; 31] of ise] 9 18{ 49] 1 Blt 64! 5) 646 | 37 \ 572! 1 Sureon do. do. 
§ 1 Captain and t 
1821 a4] 2 40] 4 35] 1 176} 15 | 303 | 19 39} 2 38} 4]* 62) 6] 707 | 53 749 RET Sargeon 
itto ditto. 
1822, wa} 1{ 40! 4{ 3857 2) 160] 3] 334] 9} 721 4] a7] 4] 73] 2] 765] 29 13:70) 
125, f 12% 2} 40] Bf “34] 4) 358] 3] 336), 15] 217! 3] az7t 2] es! 2] si2] ai fasi 
1824 9] 2 59] 0 33 2 180 9] 344/14 120 | 8 ay 1 72) 3 857 | 39 1 4.55 
1825 wo} Of 59] 4} 331 2) 1801 Gy 344} 12] 119] 3s] 401 1} 7] 6] 856484 | 4.00 
1826 7{ 1] 61] 5} 33] 2] M78] 124 335/207 134] 10} 40] 1 73 | 3} sei | 54 6.97 
1827 6] of 68| 2] 36] 1] 18} 7] 316) 23] 116] 5} 43! of 89] 2] 904 | 40 14.49 
1828 84{ Of} 384 3] 36) 2] 185} 2] sei} 12] 130! sf 43| 1] 931 7! 9201 32 | 3.47 
1829 36, 1} 36] 2] 36) 1; 185} 8! sec} 10] r69] 1) 42] 3; 101] 3) 971 | 29 300) 
1830 a7 | 2} 37] 1) 37] of 185; 2] ssslai| aval 7] 42] 4 | 105 | 2} 973; 26 |267 
1831 37] 2] 387) 2} a7 f 2] 186) 2) 343} 7] 215/ 3] 43] of 97] 2] 990 | 20 }2.00 
1832 37} 1) 38] 1 a8] 2] 187] 4] 316} 137 mse! 8], 43) 1) 103] 3] 914] 33 1361] 1 Ensign do. do. 
1833 37} 5} ss] of 38, 0} 187} 3] 316] 5] 152] 7}. 43] o! 102! 3}. 913 +23 loss 
st ened ees ee cn a 
peenaaay 957 32] 971 | 53 | 928 | 35 | 4359 {165 | 601 }341 | 3072 97 | 1029 | 42 | 2017 | 85 j2t572 |850 18 Officers killedin 
ee ae action or died 
Percentage. ATA oe ao" asg aan wails tcdaar hk sa emtSs Thien senscnde 
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RESULTS OF AN*ENQUIRY RESPECTING THE 


TAB. X1V.—DECREMENTS in the different Ranks of Officers in‘the Bengal Pilotage 
Establishment, from 1804 to 1833 inclusive, 
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Brancu . Boatswain SEAMEN, OR 
Pivors, Masters. ist Mates, or 2D Mates. VoLuntgenrs, Torais. 
r 
z z z = Hl hd gil = 
g a: ae | ee 3] Blip ds 
248 -/ 38 is sis 218 = 
Sr > i —y >= > S —- 5 ~ —] 
ee rare slay s/s lal eS lela F is. 
ae ae a rae A 
1804 12 0 0- ! bo} 26 1 0 | 25 0 0} 50] [+e +142) 3 3 
1805 12 2 0 - 6} 0] % 3 0 | 25 0 of; 38 T OL 1d. 6 0 
1806 ry ot it) 2 0 | 24 1 0 | 23 I 0 {*60 1 PPI 8a 
1807 wz} 0 0 O} 0] 24 2 1! 24 0 1} 58 0 0.f-lagi- 2 2 
3908 fi} 12 | o} 0 3) 0/247 17 oO] 24] of of or! a} of ailée| o ; 
1809 ° 2] 0 0 Qo O | 24 0 O | 24 0 0 | 45 0 0 | 1291 0 0 
1810 12 0 0 0 0 | 24 1 O | 24 0 0] 45 U 1 | 182] 2 rf 
1811 12 2 O | 24 i O | 24 O] Of; 2] -1 1 | 36 I 0); 121] 4 1 
1812 12 1 0 | 24 ! 0 | 24 i O | 24 3 0 | 40 1 D-| 124) 7 0 
1813. i2} 0 0 | 22 0 O | 2 0}; 0} 2 I 0 | 47 1 O; 127} 24.0 
J8lt 12 1 O | 24 t 1 | 23 1 0 | 24 1 0 | 48 0 r} 13f 4 2 
1815 12) O07 0/24; 0} 0] 24) 1] of 24] 0 0; 50} 1] 0] 134) 2] o° 
1816 + 1 12 1 0; 2L 1 0 | 24 i} 0} 24 2 0 | Gt 3 0] 142, 8 0 
1817 12) 0] Of} 24] 2] of 2a] 2] “1 | 24 0} oO} 70] 1] 4] 164) 5] 5 
1818 12 oF 07 24] Of 0] 241 of 0424] 1] of 68 4) 07 T52,-5]° ao 
1819 12) 0) O24) 2) of 2a} 1; oO] a4] o 0; 73} 2] of hs] o 
1820 12 0 O | 24 1 0 | 24 0; 0 | 24 1 o| 80 0 1 | 164) 2 a 
182 iy Of of 247 1] Of ea} o} of eat o Oo, 76} S&S! 2] 9} 4] 2 
1822 12 0 O | 24 2 O | 24 2 Uy Qt 0 0; SU 2 QO | 164) 6 0 
1823 12 2 O | 24 2 | 24 3 O | 2+ 0 0 | 72 2 4] 156) 9 5 
1824 12 1 0 | 24 2 1 | 24 3 0} 24 Q 0 | 62 5 1 | 46) 11 2 
1825 | 12 0 0; 24 0 0 } 24 0 O | 24 1 0; G t 0} 15H 2 0 
1826 12 1 O | 2+ 1 0 | 24 4 1 | 24 0 0 | 62 5 oO | 146) 11 1 
1827 12 oO 1] 24 i 0} 24 3 © | 24 1 0 | 59 0 O} 143) 56 t 
1828 WW] o; Of 241 @] oles] of} oj 24] of of ee] 310 145| 3 0 
(829 12 0 0} 24] 0 O | 24 0 0 | 24 ! 0} 56 2 Of dy 3 0 
4880 12 1 i. 07 24 i) O | 24 0 Oj 24 0 oO; 5 1 0} t35} 2 0 
1831 12 1 0 | 24 0 O | 2t i 0} 24 i 0 | 46 1 O | 129] 4 0 
1432 12 0 Os 24 2 0 | 24 oO O | 2s i 0 | 37 i 2) 124 4 2 
1833 * 12 1 1 | 24 3 0 | 24 1 QO | 24 2 0 | 23 3 t | 107) 10 2 
359 | 14 2 745 | 28 a4 [720 | 38 3 lated 18 2 (1704, 50 | 20 |4249/143 | 31 
—- ee | eve me | sf ne | a J fa ff cee feng 
Percentage . 2 a sf: ; 
of Natal 3.90) we] a 13.75) 2. 1. 14.58) 2. fagol So ee 2) Re I 
Deaths, ... + = 
— Of af me ff fe 
Total ae ‘ 
inciing ¢ we [445] oe |e (430) | ot ed. foael 4:10) 0. j [409]... 
Drowning, : ‘ 
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Tas. XV.—TABLE shewing the Decrements amoung Officers of His Majesty’s Regiments on the Bengal Establishment, 
from the year 1814 to 1883 inclasive. 

































































- % 
* Cornets Vereri- 
Lieut.- Paymas-] Apso- [Qr. Mag-| Assist. 
Masons.| Carrs. | Lieuts. AND 7 . Surcs. NARY ToTaL. 3 
Cots. | . Ensions.| TERS TANTS. | TERS. Sunes Sunes. 
ss ae 
z/slelslalsia sjelslalalslalajsislelsl¢la;c'2 
S| = = = Sl S = = . | = Ss = 
> B(SPeisS [eis [sje Seis als sais ia is[eispays[e(8| 
U Fl 2 
* geet, aod 
1814 is} o| 15} 1176] 2{ 164 6) 21 7] 14 7| o] 7] 1] 2] of is] 2] 2] 0 Spy} 13 Lte. Haale 
a : Cre 
1815 iz} of}17| of 85} ‘8 | 184 ‘72i 2! 9] of 9] of g| of 94 og i7}] 1] 21 0} 430} 9 
1816 wf} of is] 2| 87] 1] 190 73| 2] 9| 1] 9] of 9] 1) 9] of rs] 0] 2] 0 | 442) 20 
1817 wt afaz{ ol si] of] iz 6! i] 8} of 8] o| 8] 1] 6} Of 17} 4] 2] of ata! is 
1818 16} of 16] oj 73} 4} 156 63{ 1; 8] of 8s] of 8) 1] 8] afi6] of 3] of avila 
1819 is} olis] ofeo| af ial ofso} 1} 7h of] 7} ol 7] 1} 7] of 1s] of 2] 0 | 350} to 
1820 14| of 14] of 66} 1] 142 so] of 7f 1] 7] of] 7! o} 7] a] 44] oF 2] 0} 336) 2 
1821 4] orlia} o}ee| 2| 142 611] 7{ of 7] of 7] 1] 7] a} a4] 1] 21 Of az6l 9 
1822 16 0} 16 1175 0} 163 64 1 8 0 8 0 8 ) 8 0} 16 i] 2 Oe} 384) 7 
1823 16 {| 2])16] 1] 73] 4] 139 62] 1] 8] 1] 8] of 8] of 8] of is| of 2] of avin 
1824 is | of ie] 1| 76} 4 | 164 ot{ 1} 8] of 8{ of 8} a! 8} ofie; 0; 24 0 | ase] is Sad inaonae: 
1825 {is} 2/18| 1) 88} 6| 190, 12/73] 1} 9} oF 9} of 9) Of 9F of 1s] 1] 2) Of 443) 23 ftp? 
Sa ] C1 Lieut. Col 
1826 ap| 4]21} 1 100] 8 2 4 1 2| 0 | 505! 30 |) and i Lieut, 
: ditto, 
1827 20} 1/20} 2198] 1 0 2] 0| 472) 13 
1828 20| 1/20} 1/96] 6 0 2, 0| 486! 17 
1829 20| of 20] ol 94] 3 2 2) 1| 477 12 
1830 20! 0} 20} oj} 90] 2 1 21 o| a7il 10 
1831 20{ 1,20} of ss] 1 0 2] 0] 454 9 
1832 20] of 20] of ss} 6 0 21 0 | 454] 14 
1833 20] 1/20} 2] a8} 2 0 2} 0} 454 18 
— — a 4 —|—¢j} —| —_ 
Totaly... 363 | 14 [353 | 13 [1652] 58 |: 9 | 13 | 4l | 4 [3420284 
Percentage q 
of each>| *3.96 3.68 3.41 2.44 3.37 | 
Rank,.. : | 
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Tas, 











XVI.—TABLE shewing the Decrements among: Officgle of Hight, 
from the year 18Lf to 1833 polis 





jesty’s Regiments on the Madras Establishmey, 
soaker a , 








































































































































. Convers] E 
Ligvt.- | : Panue| & nao- fo : 
Cots. Majsors. es (nies exams | TERS. Rov. foewe Seures. Surcs. Sant Toray, 
j " ; 
SiglsJsislelslelseielel. Slsisghelelelet. 
Sf2i SiS isles Slaeishtsls lelg SielShsi tislsis : 
Year, = z/ 2 Pans ¥/ 2) = 3 213 = 3 = 3 = | 3 1 3 { Remarks, 
ape ia Sla/sys]s/sis] als ar jays ia[s ja 4 
f No Returns 
1814 227.0122] of sof 1 | 238 92} oj 11] o O} IL) 0; 22) of 2] 0] 552] 6!) tors months 
E 4 of this year, 
1815 22] 1/22] 0} 108 ) 24 232) 8} 901 2/1] 0 O} mt oj; 224 1] 2] of 542i 13 
1816 22) 17 22) 6} 106) '31 230) 6] ast afar | o | Of ut of 22} of 2] o | 536) 11 
. 2 j - I Lieut. kill- 
1817 207 3/20) 1} 98) 4) 213] 147 82] 1] 10} of 101) of 10 0110; 0; 201 of 21 4} agsl 24 f tain egtien: 
: £ Major, 1 
: + 
1818) 22) 07 224 1] 106 6} 290) 12] 88} afar} eta] o iu | 1yj.u 22) Of 21 0 | 536) 27 ene 
Soak * : ia action. « 
18'9 207 0) 20) 2) 92 7/200 13} 761 sf of o| 9' a] of 4 97 OF 201 1 21 0; 466] 28 | i Major do. do. 
1820 161 1/16] 2] 7 0 ‘Wo; 9) Gt) 27 8} if 8: ol sf 1} 8] oliel 6 1] 0 | 393] t6 
1821 et 0; ey ry 78 ata Glee} ifs} of si oj; 8| 4 8{ 0/16). 4], 1] 0 | 39a! 14 
1822 18} 1718} Of g9of 4 4° 8173) 11 9] of} 9]-0] 9] 1) 9] 9 ji; 2) a] oj 449} a3 
1823 Gy tie) OF 78 1) bu 5) 64] of 3] of sl ol 0) 8] o; ig} of 1] of} sea) 7 : oe 
1824 18) O/B] 1) 87] 5] 190) 9) 717 1] of o! 9} of 9 | TE} 8; 14318) 29°) | 0 | 439! 30 Poahaee 
1825 91 1] 19) Of] 93 4! 203) 14] 76] s]aol of iw! o 10} of 101 1/9! @f 1] of azo} 97 |S Captains do. 
1826 Sf vw ey By 4] 192) 18} 72] 37 of 2f yl ol oj) 9 sf iu, is | Of 1) © | 443] 28 °2 Lieuts. do 
1827 18} 1] 18] of ge q 192) 57921 O] 91,0] 91 0; 9} of of of 18 fas 1] 0 | 443; 18 
W828 wi riis} of 199) 4174) 27 91°90! of ol of i! oj of is], 0} &] 0] 455; 9} 
Uf 1829 1g! 2/18; 1f 80 3 176 1/64) 21 9! of ot of'9! of 9] of agt Of Vf oO} an ii 
1830 i; of te} 1! 80 at azal 6} ee} of 9/1 of 9 0; 9/ 1] 9} of wt oj ayo 4114.9 
1831 18) 0} 18] 1) 80; 4] a76] 21 ee] i] 9; of 9] of 9 ol 9) oj wy oe! 1 ree) 
1832 yea] is! o; 62 5/181! 216] ¢! gjol 9] ol 9 0} 9) iftasl of a} of aig) ny 
1833 18) OF 18] OF 8212! ag ales! 2) 9 ll 9 ri o| o| 9] rli{ sf a! 0 419! 22 
i. | KS i H {E10 Officers 
Total,...... {375 16 fos | 12 [1795] 76 (3914, 1511468) 31 | 1871 5 | ig7) 1 jae 8 | 187! 5g.3751 18 | 26] 1 feoz6ls24 j killed in ac- 
s tion, 
Percentage, | 4.26 | 320 | 499 | 36 | an 267 | aes | 427 | o67 | an -oan loan 
, F: 
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Tas XXVW—TA BLE shéiwing the average rate of Mortality amons Officers of the Indian Ary, ko th? 
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en pe cnet 





1799} 47 
joek7 | 39 
4606 | 40 
1506 28. 











lige | at 
tae 28 
top! | 38 
3 
: ont | 
oe H 
29 wei | 28 a8 
7 | 24 
736 | 23 
078 | % 
sy | 1s 
404) 13 
4 4 
giz] 43 
220 | i 
199 fy 
193 | 6 
aus | 8 
183 3 
io} 3 
7] 6 
wae} 6 
133! 5 
roe} 7 
a7] 7. 
73) 2 
74] 4 
mi | 6 
Ta] o2 
v4] 3 
14 
7| 8 
wo] 6 
6] 4 
ol 4 
a7] 4. 
av} 28 
3277 
at 3 
| 2 
= 
6 
3 
3 
2 
2 
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ees ee Se | 
pes as sat 








= 
Ae + G0 
100K 244 
A 54. 
43 
42. 
4 895 } .8@ 
g26'{ 38 
769} a7 
4 bad a4 
2 
die ss 
ae Pes 
| S07 2 
342 
491 a 
$51 26 
80 22 
BAL | 1G 
1 450 38 
we {| 
181 4 
197 oak 
166 | 10 
132 | 10 
4} .6 
tor} 4 
5 
ri) 
2 





ra 
















year 1814 to 1833,’or for a pefigd fe 20 years ; with the probable expectation of Life deduced the ; 





















































Nn B~-This Table should foliow the threv succeeding ones, but the eunvenience of the Pres ‘required its introduction Ia this piace —Sac. 





















* From the age of 75 the Nottihampton Table is adopted. 
























































= 
= 
Quiny as 
iia pe eee Tadian Army. | Rate. é By 
5 us 
= - 
oe, paces teem z ere | 8 
=- sede | Z|: 2 1es3 
. sg 2 4 = Ss Is 
z eta] Te & | st 
3 £] Sys = |: 
Bere ets gli 2 
RTs isi es 8] | cela Velo Be ee? 
2 at 
i7 7 58 |: | i 269 | 9871 | esreae 24,76 | 
27 et ? : § 252 | 9615 | 237765 } 24,49 290 © 
29 15 | 28804 | 674 12.69 246 | 9366 | 228150424, 48 [>Re 
38 134 1C- ; : aug |'912d | 210784 | 23.6%] sate ~ 
a? ie 10 233 | 8888 | QUIK } 23,98 pP-Ree 
33: 138 , 270 | $636 | 200772 | 22; f.s23 7 
Qk | S816] 96 ? 262 | 8370 | 192136 | 22.00 Brae 
22 ja 130 | \ 18167 | 560 18.08 “ Mile eke 23 i i 
ais 32 #5 32 76854 | 22 x 
pt 3 aie § ‘gas | 7620 | 167792 2i. a: 
547 | 20. wo2 | | 255 | 7374 | 160i72 4 Siege Be 
52] QB 112. 240 | 7123 | 152798 08 |. 
‘ou 9 ss {S 1acge | 486 13.40 < 2388 | A881 | 145675 | pth BO 
aid 3 si i€ - j ; t ore | 230 | 6647 | 1aN794 | 20.584 38 
308 | 16 103 6532} 222 | 6421 | 182h7 | eas A a 
aa] 8 33 15 : 6310 | 230 | 6/95 | 125726 | 19.99 |. 83 
gaz doa 74 ) i ) 6080] 221 | 5970 | 119531 | 19.44 Be 
B20} 9. 73 |) 10463 |- 381 | 3.64 5858 213 | 5753 ajaa fe a 
BD . 69 5646 Ck. oe 
a y 7 § t 5441 : 3 lu2264 {1 4 
297} 12 73 5243 Aisa | 96923 | ree) 
ams | 12 T+ i) § ona O84 | 91788 40 
aoa | 4 Su | 8098 a21 | 4.0051 433 ge 4 Se a 
23 | 12 7 \ t 4640 | 185 | 4018 2 
210 9 1 1877 AG I $455 5 97: 564 43 
192} ou FE] 624 4277 His | “ 
i750 4 1040 ny ) ! i 4093 69013 1 45 
lod i 7 FBG BT {Ade | ive tase | aut 3 | 65008 | 1 48 
tors t af | feb waif j di 358? 1 33 | 37507 | 10 54 
wm] 4 | fov | 13 j i cj aa a5 | 8007 8 
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ON THE 


GOVERNMENT OF STAM. 


By Carraixn JAMES LOW, 


M.A.S.C. 


Note--The orthography of such words as are of Pali orizin has been subjoined in foot notes with the 


assistance of Mr. R, Pausa, a Pali Scholar, Sec. 


Tue Government of Siam is monarchical and perfectly despotic in practice, 
but in principle it affects to be regulated by strict impartiality and by 
justice. 

At the head of the nation is the King, whose national designations are 
Phriyt Thai, ‘ Lord of the Thai race,’ or Kho-ung Lo-ang, (the supreme 
ruler.) He is also both the protector of the Phra Satsana (*) or Buddhist 
faith, and the chief jadge in the Empire, to whom ultimate appeals are 
made from inferior judicial departments. He is not however the head of 
the Church, the Hicrarchy being under a Phra Phootthd-dug (’) or high 
priest, who merely regulates ecclesiastical discipline, without interfering in 
matters of state. 

The King ought to be guided in his public conduct by his Phra 


Maha Rachakhroo (°) or spiritual guide and his chief ministers ; and it is to 





() Pali, Pra sdsana. @) PB. Pra Buddha angga. @) BP. Pra mahé raja guru. 
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be suspected from the nature of past events, that when deficient in talent 
and energy he becomes a mere puppet in the hands of a yet more despotic 
(if such be possible) aristocracy. 

From whatever source the legislative power proceeds, it appears to be 
enforced with less regard to public opinion than was generally exhibited by 
the ancient Dynasties and Princes of Hindoostan, even while in the pleni- * 
tude of sovereign authority ; because éhey felt that their subjects if they 
did not actually rebel against oppression, could, upon a fitting occasion, 
easily transfer their allegiance to a domestic rival or to a foreign invader. 

The succession in Siam is hereditary in the male line. Women are not 
admissible to the throne, which is one political feature distinguishing the 
Siamese from the natives of Hindoostan. The eldest son succeeds, although 
it has not apparently always been thus,* next to him other sons, then 
the brothers of the King. But any one of these may be sct aside 
from incapacity. It does not unfrequently happen that the King pre- 
vious to his death nominates a successor, hoping thereby to prevent a 
civil war. The motives, however, which urge him to such a measure being 
generally unjust, partial or fanciful, and to the exclusion and prejudice of 
the Somdet P,hra Chiiiu lok t,hoo—or licir apparent, they consequently 
defeat the object. : 

It rarely happens that a new reign is not begun in disorder and blood. 
But the evils which here follow a disputed succession are little felt beyond 
the precincts of the palace, and the spheres of the respective contending 
parties. These last seldom embrace, or come in contact with, the mass of 
the people, which finds its best safety to consist in neutrality. It is this 
culpable apathy which rivets the chains of the subject, and is the surest 
bulwark of the oppressor’s throne; for the new King rises triumphant over 
the ashes of his slaughtered brethren, and finds equally in this case, as he 
should have experienced in a quict succession, that the machinery of 





* Kemfer, vol. 2, p. 23 
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Government has not been disturbed, and that it is yet as rigid, formal and 
energetic as before. 

It must be confessed that their system of government is in many 
respects well adapted to the genius and locality of the people; that it is 
minutely, as well as extensively efficient, cannot be denied. It is to these 
causes, and to the constant tension preserved throughout the various sinews 
of the State, that Siam is entitled to rank amongst the kingdoms of the 
East ; for neither her population, since that is but limited, nor her territo- 
ries, large though ill-peopled as they actually are, would confer a right to 
such an honor. 

The Government penetrates by its spies into the domestic circle, and 
even punishes those, who having the opportunity do not become informers ; 
never trusts an individual, however low in office or high in favor and 
dignity, with any degree of solitary and unchecked power ; suspects every 
subject to be a disguised enemy; and exacts from the bulk of the male 
population their personal service, and from the higher ranks the homage of 
slavery and fear; monopolizes wealth ; cripples and confines trade both 
domestic and foreign by senseless, unprofitable and perverse restrictions, and 
mean, narrow minded regulations, and is frequently fora time indulgent to 
delinquency, that in the end it may satiate its cupidity and shew itself 
unsparing, as it always is, in retribution. 

There is a strong affinity betwixt the Siamese and Burman plans of 
government. But in their details it would sccm that a firmer chain of 
responsibility has been wrought throughout the body politic in Siam than 
in that of Ava. 

Were the 7',Aai nation as bold and militant as they are crafty, plausi- 
ble and ambitious, they might well from their unanimity be deemed danger- 
ous neighbours, even to European settlements. For what else than their 
unity of purpose could have enabled them, until checked partly by Euro- 
pean influence with inferior numbers, to overawe the Malayan States of 
Keddah, Perah, Patani, Salangore and others. They are perfectly aware 
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of the ground on which they stand; for while collectively affecting to 
despise the Malayan character in every respect, they yet as cailiuidiuls 
behold them with a dread which is quite ludicrous. This feeling may have 
arisen from their experience of the determination generally evinced by 
seafaring and piratical Malays, for the agricultural Malays are generally a 
quiet set of people. If combination, destitute of patriotism, or true military 
spirit, can give to Siam the power to controul those possessing perhaps more 
personal courage though less organized means of defence, to what a distance 
may we suppose they would be cast behind European troops, should they 
ever be so unfortunate as to lead themselves into a war where these may 
be encountered. 

It were vain to indulge in the belief that the Malays will ever firmly 
join to repel their invaders. They have never been united and have never 
constituted a nation since they sent off colonies from the original body, 
whatever transitory power insulated States may have at different periods 
of history possessed. 

Were Siam to relax her system of rule, and to admit of her outer: pro- 
vinces being governed by irresponsible chiefs, instead of controlling each 
by a council of two officers specially nominated at court; and were she 
to permit foreigners freely to resort to all her ports, we should soon witness 
the result of such policy in the dismemberment of her Empire. We must 
believe that those chiefs would speedily imbibe from their European visit- 
ors, new ideas on every subject, and principally on commerce, and that 
having once leaped the barrier to improvement they would hasten to join 
with those, or to employ the knowledge they had gained, in asserting inde- 
pendence. Such considerations however do not perhaps weigh so much 
at the court, as the dread of losing revenue by fairly opening the trade of 
inferior ports. 

Unless Siam unalterably adheres to her present scheme of policy, 
extension must weaken her, for she is not in the condition of a State borne 


down by asuperabundant population to which emigration is a relief; a fact 
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sufficiently apparent from the care with which she prevents the migration 
of her subjects and especially of women—although I am free to confess 
that the same reason will not account for a similar prohibition in China. 
Her main territory is so thinly peopled in comparison with its extent of 
surface, that instead of being able to support and spare a drain from its 
numbers, she is forced to check emigration by sumptuary laws. A man may 
indeed obtain permission to leave the country, or may quit it without leave 
having been granted, but in neither case (unless he happens to live on the 
boundary) will he find it possible to take his family with him. 

If the restriction was to be removed the greatest part of Lower Siam 
would soon be abandoned by its inhabitants. 

When the King of Siam is spoken of by a subject his real name is 
never mentioned. The usual designation on such occasions is Phra ong. 

His titles however are very numerous, and in the following which have 
been extracted from authoritative law digests, and authentic letters, the 
Sanscrit scholar will probably find allusions to more western regal titles. 

In one. work he is entitled Phré Karunna prabaat Somdetcha éka 
t,hots-drbt Eesd-din baromma bap,heetiré Phra Phootthee Chidu yo hoa-khroo 
ong somdetcha Phra Narai song meekk,ha Racha tham an maha praset.(') 

“The pre-eminently merciful and inunificent, the soles of whose fect 
“ resemble those of Boodd,ha—the exalted, the one; he who claims descent 
“ from the mighty father of Rama [ Thotsarot]; and who may be compared 
“with Iswara, who is supremely blessed in the possession of all that mortal 
“can desire, and who like Boodd,ha the Lord, is head over all. He is 
“like Phra Narai (a title of Rama), and his piety and virtue transcend in 
“ brightness the magnificence and lustre of his imperial state.” 

It must not be supposed that the Siamese are such idiots as to believe 


that these outrageous titles are with justice applied. They candidly allow 





() P. Pra karuné pra pada chachhatta oras isvara parama.... pra Buddha .... pra 
ndrdyana ..., rdja dhamma.... mahd praséttha. 
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them to be the phrases of adulation. Again we have in another place the 
following addition to the quotation just made :— 

Somdetcha P,hra Eka t,hats-ong Eeso-an barommanarot P,hra Chaaun 
na-yoohoa,(*) which means “he who is in possession of all that mankind 
covet and desire, and who is famed for virtue and dignity.” 

And P,hra maha Krasaat Chadu faa, Chaau p,hén deen Chaau p,heep,hop 
Chaau Cheeweet °) : 

“ The greatest of princes; firmly established in Justice and virtue ; 
lord of earth and sky, of life and death, whose sway is unbounded.” 

“ And Chakkrap,hat somdet P,hra Chaau Kroongsee Ayoott,haiya theppa 
“maha nak,hon song p,hranam Phra T,heenang.¢) The wielder of the 
“ mighty discus of the Gods, the great Lord and King of Kroong see Ayoot- 
“ thaiya(*) (the old capital—the name being officially applied to the new one,) 
“ which in brilliancy and splendor vies with the bright abodes of the 
“ Gods. He who is privileged to sit on the exalted P,hra T,heenang 
“ (throne.)” 

P,hra P,hoott,hee Chau yohoa settanakaan naa Racha Aat Phra Cheen 
Al,heet,?) Phra t,heenang sooveeraam reenthan, P,hra K,hoon lo-ang (or 
Khong or K,hoang Lo-ang.) 

“He who like Boodd,ha is exalted above the heads of mortals; who 
“ yeclines on the regal chair, fixed in the west. He is the mighty ruler of 
“ nations and resembles Rdma /” . 

He is also termed— 

Chaau kroong P,hra nak,hoon. 
Kroong Krasatira. Lord of the country. 
Phra Maka Krasat. The mighty and the just. 





() P. Pra eka chhatta anga Issara parama narotama pra.... 

(°) P. Pra mahé khattiya .... vibhava jivita. 

() P. Chakkavatti .... Pra ....Sri Ayudhya deva mahé nagar ,... prandme... 
{‘) Ayodiya, or Oudh. 

() P. Pra chanda ddichcha; Sansc. Chandradditya. 
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Baromma Krasat 
Chaau k,hau deng. The Lord of the red rice.(*) 

This title is bestowed on the King, because he distributes, or ought to 
distribute dressed rice to all ranks during the three days on which is held 
the great festival called Wan troot 1é wan Songkhraan,?) It happens 
about the middle of the fourth month. Much state is displayed on the 
coronation of a king. 

The account which is now to be given of the ceremonies which took 
place on one occasion when a Siamese king voluntarily resigned the sceptre 
to his legal successor, has been principally extracted from a MS. in the 
Thai language. 

“ The illustrious sovereign of earth and sky having publicly announc- 
“ed his intention to pass the remainder of his life in the service of religion, 
. “and to resign the crown into the hands of the Chaau lok thoo yat, or heir 
“apparent, named Chau faa da dooa, the astrologers were therefore required 
“ to fix a day for the august ceremony of installation. 

“ All the officers of state in the capital, and all the governors of pro- 
“ vinces and their subordinates, who could be spared from their important 
“ functions, were summoned to the presence, that they might behold, and 
“swear allegiance to, their new king, and be gratified by laying their 
“‘ heads beneath the sublime feet. They were also directed to bring their 
“ wives to court in case of their services being desired as attendants on the 
“* queen. 

“ As the fortunate day approached the populace were entertained with 
“ feasting and every kind of revel, and the priests were sumptuously fed 
“ and clothed. 

“The prince went frequently in procession round the city [or that 
“ part of it which is fortified.] 








C) Perhaps rather Chau khau din, lord of cultivable land. 
() Sankranti, the entrance of the Sun into the zodiacal sign aries. 
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“On the morning of the auspicious day he went abroad in 
“dazzling state; and on his return bathed in consecrated water 
“ [nam mon.| This water was mixed with lime juice and exquisitely 
“scented. Having bathed, he perfumed himself with the peng hom.” 
[this paste is composed of rice flour, sandal and lignum aloes.] Atten- 
“ dants now presented the regal robes and dress, consisting of a gold- 
“en vest with tight sleeves [Salony Phra-ong]; and an ,embroidered 
“under garment, below which depending from the girdle and reaching 
“down the thighs hung deep and richly embroidered and ornamented 
“slashes of cloth” (or Chai Kreng.| These resemble in some degree the 
ornamental dresses worn by Chinese actors when representing on the 
stage Tartar heroes of old, and in the same respects may remind us of the 
Spanish costume.] ‘He put on likewise the Cherbat and Khem Khat 
“ or broad waist belt and plate, and the golden configurated apron (called 
“ Pha hoe naa), and the mantle (or P,ha t,heep), and he threw gold chains 
“around his neck. From his shoulders depended the Eenthanoo [or jewel 
“ flowered shoulder ornament],* and a splendid Thapsowang [or gorget of 
“gold set with jewels] adorned his breast. Richly embroidered belts [ Sac} 
** crossed his body diagonally from the shoulder to the side [to the ends of 
“ these are attached golden ornaments called Eeng: Sa-eeng is the name of 
“ whole]; his arms were encircled with massive and costly bracelets 
“[ Krong khen and rat kheng), and his fingers shone with diamond rings. 
“ On his feet were the Sulang prabaat or royal slippers. 

“Thus gorgeously apparelled the sublime prince passed into the hall 
“and placed himself in the midst of a ring of prostrate dignitaries and 
“ officers. The astrologers now came forward and raised the wén kéo teen 
“ é,hiyan [or mystic tablet], on the edge of which lighted tapers had been 
“ fixed, and invoked the supernal powers to vouchsafe their protection to 





“It will be found in that drawing of the Pradaat in the account published in the Trans- 
actions of the Royal Asiatic Society. 
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“ the prince, and to bless the kingdom which he was about to rule. The 
“tablet being then laid down, the astrologer took a leaf of the betel vine, 
“ and held it over the flame of one of the tapers, which he also extinguished 
“ with it. 

“ With this blackened leaf he made nine mystic marks* on the forehead 
“of the prince. And now appeared the Phra maha mongkoot or tiara, 
“ which was brought forth supported on a golden staff!” 

Of this tara a drawing is exhibited in the drawing of the divine 
foot already before the Royal Asiatic Society. Its pyramidal shape is 
in allusion to the Oonnaheet Sancha of the Bali, the tiara of Boodd,ha, and 
may probably be typical of the solar ray ; for it has been stated by Maurice 
that the same shape was retained in the Persian diadem, and in the 
Phrygian bonnet, which adorned the statues of Mithra, and that the Druids 
(who were followers of the elder Boodd,ha) wore a similarly formed cap. 

His Siamese majesty wears his crown only on occasions of very 
particular ceremony. 

“The chief astrologer, (he is frequently a Brahman) next approached 
“ the crown and made to it three several obeisances.” 

These are thus performed. The person rests on his knees, joins his 
open hands, and raises them until the tips of his fingers are on a level with 
his forchead, and then, without removing them from that position, bows his 
head to within about two inches of the ground. 

“ When the prince had been crowned by the astrologer, he took the 
“son phrakhan or bow and sword of state in his right hand, and seating 
“ himself in his palankeen (bootsabok) was conveyed amidst the astounding 
“ chorus of all manner of musical instruments to the hall where the throne 
“rested, shaded by the sekkachat or seven-tiered umbrella. The Bali 
“formule ordained to be read on such solemn occasions were duly 
“ attended to.” 





* Typical of the nine evacuatory organs of Loodd,ha. 
‘ ¢ 
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Roya AppurTENANCES. 

There are five things especially appertaining to royalty. The Setta 
chatra (*) or seven-tiered umbrella ; the P,Aatchanee (7) or fan ; the P,hra k,han 
(?) or sword, the diadem, and slippers. But it is also essential to regal dignity 
_ that it should be attended by the Amancha, (*) which comprehends a (5) Mon- 
tree or prime minister, a Parohita (°) or astrologer, an Ak,khalt,hatso or person 
through whom the King is addressed [etiquette not permitting that he should 
be personally spoken to in public]—a land surveyor, a Chattok,haho (7) 
or umbrella bearer, a K,hatta k,haho (°) or armour bearer, Chattant,ha (9) an 
elephant, Atsawa (‘°) a horse, Phra t,hammarong noppharat (*"") aring, set with 
nine kinds of precious stones; bearing perhaps allusion to the churning of 
the ocean by the Gods, or to the nine gems of Vicramdditya’s Court; and 
lastly and ungallantly an Ak,khamahesee ('*) or queen, herself of royal blood. 
Should a lady of equal rank not be obtainable, the King may marry one of 
inferior or plebeian rank ; but she is not then entitled to the above appella- 
tion. She can only claim the title of Phra Sanom. It is owing to this 
punctilio that Siamese kings, rather than disgrace and confound their line 
by an unequal alliance, prefer marrying distant scions of their own family; 
and, when such cannot be obtained, their own sisters, like the | Beyptian 
princes of old. 

It would be only repeating what has been narrated by those who have 
at various periods, some of them recent, visited Siam, were a description to 
be here given of the state maintained at Court on common occasions of 
ceremony. The historical account of the country by M. D. L. Lousere 
in the 16th century ; Mr. Craururn’s mission ; and the late Dr. Finca yson’s 
account in 1821-22 may be consulted with advantage. 





(‘) P. Satta chhatta. (°) P. Vijani. (*) P. Khagga. (‘) P. Amacheha. (°) P. Mantint 
(°) P. Parohita. (’) P. Chhattagaho. (°) P. Khaggagaho. (°) P. Chhaddanta. (°) P, Asse. 
(') P. Navaratana. {") P. Aggamahést. 
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These are sufficiently decisive of the fact, that the Court is equally 
devoid of real splendor, as its inmates are of taste, feeling and honor; and 
that a paltry affectation of rating their knowledge, institutions, and 
strength as a nation, at a level beyond that to which other people of other 
regions have attained, and a morbid, fantastical and delusive imagination, 
have insensibly nursed and matured in them the belief, that their country 
and all that appertains to it, are collectively or individually superlative, 
or as they would express it—ek “the one,” than which nothing is greater. 

To pull them down from this high vantage ground to which a sickly 
fancy has raised them would be no easy task. The events of the Burmese 
war has no doubt shaken the basis of their pampered vanity. Yet nothing 
has transpired in the measures and ostensible policy of their Court to shew 
that it has wrought a very salutary change: and if sucha palpable, and 
it might be thought fearful, example has proved no obvious stumbling 
block to them, but has only contributed to render them greater bigots to 
former systems, there is no likelihood of their soon emerging from demi- 
barbarism, or of a field being opened on which either enlightened philan- 
thropy can labor with any prospect of success—or policy calculate for the 
issue of the future. 

Still the existing defects which we cannot but deplore, belong more to 
the Government than to the people; who are naturally cheerful, imagina- 
tive and charitable. Their poetry, romances and dramatic works have all 
a powerful tendency to soothe the mind, and even to take from the bitter- 
ness of the thraldom they endure. Living in the utopian land of fancy, 
and viewing every thing as if it were actually what it ought to be, and not 
what it really is, truth, and particularly that sort which is apt to destroy the 
illusive mirage which surrounds them, becomes to them an unwelcome guest, 
divested in their sight of every attraction which endears her to civilized man. 

It will be well for Siam if schemes of conquest do not lead to her ruin. 
She was not long since in the high way to military supremacy over the 
whole Malayan Peninsula, although conscious that she must in her course 
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have trod on the delicate political relations of the power which but lately 
humbled her most ancient and potent adversary ; and to conclude ;—is it 
certain that the nation does not now think in its blind pride that it was 
formerly deceived in its high estimate of the strength and courage of that 
adversary? and are we sure that the contempt which such an erroneous 
conception must always create, does not fortify it in a belief that the British 
are less powerful than had been represented ? 

The rules by which Siamese kings affect to regulate their public “aa 
private conduct have been chiefly derived from the Bali religious moral and 
civil codes. Access has been obtained to several of these, and from them 
have been extracted the rules for kingly governance which occur in these 
pages. 

The people look up to the king as to one by whose conduct they are to 
regulate their own, and it is to be regretted that so long as his behaviour 
does not manifestly and direfully affect their own happiness, they are about 
equally disposed to follow a bad as a good example. But this last is a moral 
truism in every half civilised country. The king ought to practise patience 
(Khanthee') when occupied in state affairs, rigidly observe the rules 
of justice and truth (Sachha *) and be possessed of a discriminating judg- 
ment (Dheetce*) regarding mankind. He ought to be punctual, decided 
and unremitting in business, and be ever alive to the interests of his subjects ; 
refraining from extorting or exacting from them with rigor what he may even 
rightfully claim as hisdue. He must faithfully observe the Scelang (*) or 
eight moral obligations, and prove his worth by generosity, disinterestedness 
(Punee Chakang °) and attention to the reciprocal duties betwixt man and 
man, (Aweekang.*) He should beware of repaying hastily injuries by 
revengeful actions, and rather increase his fame by the display of calmness 
and forbearance (Moothoowang.7) Harsh and petulant expressions must 





(:) P. Khanti. — (?) P. Sachcha. C)P. Thite (1) P. Silan, —(*) P. Panitakan, 
() B. Avégan, (’) P. Muduvan, 
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be avoided by him, nor ought he to visit slight offences with severity of 
punishment. Every animated thing will claim his tender solicitude and 
compassion, and his enmity ought to be as open as his friendship. 

The ‘Parohita d,hamma (*) are instructions which were given to 
Matintua, a renowned king of old. 

: Soott,ha b,ha-chané weesoo t,haiya. 
Soodt,ha b,hachané ma- Keeleeng. 
K,hatang j,hapetee-D,hammany. 
Anoosa sattee-Satsamed,hany. 
Pareesame d,hang-Summa pasang. (°) 

Under these heads it is enjoined that a king must strenuously persevere 
in the duties imposed upon him by his exalted station—and in those enjoined 
by the precepts of Boodd,ha. He ought to strive to subdue his passions— 
seeing that temperance and impartiality are required from a prince. 

He must constantly study the religious and moral codes, and the law 
code of the Empire, and regulate his mind and his behaviour by what these 
contain. If he desires knowledge let him gain a thorough acquaintance 
with the P,Ara D,hamma or Bali (Dharma, moral code.) 

A sovereign ought to be indulgent to the husbandman, and lend him 
money, or make advances to him of grain, receiving in return one-tenth part 
of the produce of the harvest. He should regularly issue pay to the officers 
and servants of the State, with every class of dependents, yearly by two 
equal instalments. [Siamese officers it is notorious do not receive regular 
pay—hence oppressions. ] 

It is incumbent on a king to visit the sacred pagodas and the Wat or 
temples. His Siamese Majesty goes once a year in t,hatkatheen or holy 
procession to the chief of these. On entering one he takes off his shoes. 








(°) P. Paréhita dhamma, () P. Suddha bhojane wesodhiya suddha bhéjane makilan 
khaldan jahdpeti dhamman anisd sati sassa medhan Puri samedhan sammapdsan. 
D 
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The candles and incense tapers having been lighted, and the crystal vases 
full of flowers being arranged, the king approaches the shrine of Boodd,ha. 
Then having taken tapers and flowers in both hands he falls on his knees 
and, having raised his hands with what they hold above his head, repeats 
some particular prayers.* These finished, he spreads part of his robe on 
the floor before him, and placing on it his opened hands with the palms 
downward, he makes three several profound obeisances, at each of 
which his head touches the backs of his hands. He concludes by perform- 
ing three similar obeisances to the superior, and making such gifts as are 
customary. The superior, and the rest of the priests sit unmoved during 
the ceremony, assuming the attitude said to have been the favorite one of 
Boodd,ha when he instructed his eighty-four thousand followers. 

The king is cautious of exhibiting such humility oftener than custom 
prescribes—and waves it when he can. 

When he goes abroad he uses the precaution of sending heralds in 
advance to warn all pricsts to keep out of his sight; since were he to meet 
one the customary homage must be paid, which it is believed would tend to 
diminish the respect which the multitude pay to his person. 

The Siamese do not supplicate Boodd,ha, and rarely any other divi- 
nity, for riches or any other good in this life—at least they suppose that 
entreaties for such would not be attended to. 

They deprecate evil rather than implore good—and their exorcisers of 
possessing spirits, and expounders of the Nangse tamradoo or horoscopes, 
candidly allow that unless the faith of the applicant be lively their arts are 
of no avail. There is no doubt that in hypochondriacism such a belief 
might be of assistance in effecting the cure of a patient. 


In their plurality of Dewattas or inferior divinities, a Siamese sometimes 





* Generally as follows: akk,hee t,hawayang p,haho boop,hang chéné t,hattawa. Seetce 
kappako teeyo ap,heeropo t,harento wee takkatayang paromang sook,hang. 
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selects one whom fancy makes him think will be propitious, and who bears 
the brunt of his intercessions. He does not however when unsuccessful 
treat the god with such abuse as an ignorant catholic vents towards his 
unkind saint. 

Intercessions for benefits to be derived in a future state of existence 
are supposed to be most successful, especially if charity be superadded to 
them. . The forms most in use belong to the Hindoo ritual of ancient times ; 
and in the Bali,. range under the following heads. (') Phra P,hoott,ha boocha 
(priya) maha dechawunto—P,hra d,hamma boocha pranyo—and Phra sang- 
kha boocha maha P ,hakk,hawaho—being respectively to Boodd,ha for power, 
riches, knowledge, and superhuman qualities, in subsequent states of the 
metemsychosis. To Phra dhamme [which is Dhurma, and in the Bali of 
Siam seems to comprehend the word or holy writ personified] for wisdom, 
knowledge and scientific acquirements, and exptrtfféss in the arts condu- 
cive to comfort ; and lastly to the priesthood {whether any member of it 
be present or not] for a superfluity, in the next state of migration, of all 
that mortal can desire. 

To return to the subject—when the king has concluded his obeis- 
ances and-devotions as described, the superior priest blesses him; and 
we may give him credit for pronouncing it heartily, since it becomes mani- 
festly his interest to encourage the return of so substantial a votary. The 
terms in which the priest repays the king for his pious visit are these—~as 
taken from the Bak. 

(*) “* Yat,hawaree waha poora paree pooreento teesa k,harang ewamé waeeto, 


“ theenang petanang ooppa kappatee eecheetang pat,heetang tooweehang- 





() P. Pra Buddha, pijé mahatejavanto—Pra, dhamma piija pangyo ..... Pra sangha 
pijaé maha Bhogavanto. 

(@) P. Yathdwériwahépurd, paripirentusdgaran éwamewaitodinnan, peta nanupakappati, 
Ichehhitan pachchhitan tuyihan, khippa mewasamijjhati, sabbepirentuchittasankappd, chando- 
pannarasi yathd, Sabbht tiyowiwajjhanti, sabbarogowinassati, mdtebhawat wantardyo, sukhi- 
dighdyukobhawa, Abhiwddanasilissa, niechan waddhdpachdyino chattdro dhammawaddhanti, 
dyuwannosukhanbalan, Bhawatusabbamangalan, rakkhantusabbadéwata, sabbabuddhanu bhawena, 
Se, Sabbadhammanubhdwena, §c. Sabbasanghanubhdwena, §c. Saddsotthibhawantute. 
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“« keeppamewa sameento sangkapa chanto pannaraso yathasapp,hee teeyowee 
“ meewatchanto sapp,haroko weenatsantoo mahate bhawa [this sentence or 
“ from sapp,hee to bhawa is thrice repeated] ab,hewa tanasceleet saneetchang 
“ P hootd,ha. Patcha eeno d,hamma wathantee ayoowanno sookk,hang p,ha- 
“ long b,hawattoo sapp,hamong k,halang rak,hantoo sapphat,he wéta ‘sapp,ha 
“ P,hootd,ha noopphawena sat,hu sotee bhawantoote sapp,ha d,hamma noopp- 
“ hawena, §c. sappha sangh,ha noopp,hawena, §c.” : 

The king concludes the ceremony by pouring out a libation of pure 
water on the ground repeating the while the following Bali invocation of 
the powers of heaven, earth and hell, the names of his ancestors included— 
to witness the virtuous resolves which fill his mind. 

(1) “* Bemeena boonya-kamé mata peeta p,hawantooté k,hroo ooppacha-acha- 
“ riyé-nad metta peecha Eentra, Yommaracha Nak,ha—K,hroott,ha Chak- 
“ keennaree—chakkeennara—P,hra Thoranee K,hongka—Sapp,he The- 
“ wa—Manootsa—maha sattha—Teemeeya—sett,hee—Chamaha racha anooma 
“ t,hantoo.” 

A sovereign of Siam is rarely seen abroad, and to guard against trea- 
chery he is difficult of access. He must however be almost daily visible to 
his ministers—and attend to public affairs in open hall. 

The Government affects publicity on all occasions ; and matters of state 
policy are often openly discussed. If the wisdom in the councils of a nation 
might be measured by the length of deliberations, those of Siam might 
claima high station. But the tediousness of the deliberative proceedings 
at its Court is the effect of pride, rather than of any anxiety to bring talent 
and collective wisdom to bear on every part of a subject under discussion. 
It is the finesse of a petty spirit, which sooner than forego the silly for- 
malities which incumber its motions—and the paltry advantages which it 


, 





C) P. Imindpunyakammena, matépita bhawantute, guruupajjhdchariyd mettdpicha, indray- 
amaraja, naga, garudhdcha, kinnaricha hinnard, pra dharani, ganga, sabbedewd, manussd, mahd- 
sattha setthi cha, makdrdja anumédanta. 
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hopes delay will give it over those with whom it has to negociate—will 
consent to delay or even forfeit present valuable and pressing interests. 
When the king goes abroad he is preceded by the Tamraat or bamboo 
bearers, in files of two each. They proclaim, by the Bali word sadet the 
approach of majesty, and they clear the way by a hearty application of 
their bamboos to the backs of the throng. It is consequently the 
interest of every one, not in office, to keep at home when the king 
takes an airing. No acclamations rend the air on his advance. The 


” 


old adage “that a cat may look at a king,’ would scarcely apply here. 
The people must squat in the mud or dust, and remain with prostrate body 
head averted and downcast eyes until the cavalcade has passed. A band 
of music also precedes the king. Heis generally ina sort of palankeen, 
carried by eight bearers, and close to him are the Chaan seng dap or state 
sword bearers ; the damroat hak or spearsmen, and other officers. Behind 
him follow the Mahat lek or honorary attendants. They have been called 
Pages by some writers,* and they are so in several respects. They here 
carry such articles as the king may want for immediate use, such as his 
betel box, his smoking apparatus, clothes and arms. 

The rest of the cavalcade consists of guards and inferior attendants, 
while heré and there are persons with pellet bows to shoot earthen balls at 
those who do not get quickly out of the way, or are wanting in respect. 

The King of Siam keeps numbers of elephants, although he rarely 
rides on one. The white elephants have been described by many travellers. 
Their color is by no means pure white, but has a slight admixture of grey 
or brown in it, and may perhaps be best compared with that of the Malacca 
peninsular white buffalo. The former however owes its color to some organic 
defect, as that of albinos in the human species does, while the latter is 
of a distinct species. 





*M. D. L. Lousere, 
E - 
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It is well known that the Siamese believe that the royal elephants 
are receptacles for migratory souls of kings. For this reason they may 
not be rode on. The white elephant is in Bali MSS. described as 
lineally descended from the famous Chatt,hanto (*) or preternaturally gifted 
elephant of Himala, which of old bore on its back the renowned Raja, 
or Phraya, Barommd chakkra, he who could throw the mighty Chakkra, 
the fiery discus of the gods. Isn Batrura informs us that when he 
visited Ceylon white elephants were venerated there—next to the 
white elephant, in estimation, are white monkeys and horses. We may 
by the way remark that the Siamese have not yet thought fit to be 
so consistent as to include the white race of men amongst their predilec- 
tions. But they go by cold scholastic rule, and not by reason or feeling, 
and will waste more mistaken humanity upon a tiger or muskito than 
they are always willing to shew towards one of their own species. 

From all that can be gathered there is no great degree of state kept up 
in the interior of the palace. The king (if he does his duty) rises at day 
break. Having dressed, he prays and bestows food on the priests ; and 
then drinks some rice gruel. Proceeding next to the hall of state he trans- 
acts the business of the morning. Breakfast succeeds, the assembly dis- 
persing to their houses for the purpose. The king’s cooks, and ‘his imme- 
diate private attendants are women. If his queen isan (*) Akk,hamaheesee or 
of royal descent, she may eat with him, and if not, then only by special 
request and permission. 

The trays on which his food is served up have wooden covers; over 
these cloths of silk are put in shape of a purse, the cords of which having 
been drawn, the chief cook affixes his seal. The king breaks the seals him- 
self, when the dinner is placed before him—such a custom:evinces at a 
glance, the instability of the throne. The dishes usually consist of butcher’s 





() Chhaddanta, ©) Aggamahési, 
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meat, chiefly venison, fish and other food—these are boiled, broiled, roasted, 
stewed and chopped:—perhaps thirty dishes (China cups gilded) are 
served up regularly. Tea is a beverage which amongst the higher ranks 
is always on table, but it does not form as in Europe an essentially 
component part of a breakfast. Having breakfasted the king takes the 
betel and the pipe, and towards ihe afternoon he proceeds to the great hall 
where he hears the reports of his officers regarding the internal adminis- 
tration, the resort of shipping to his ports, and the condition of sur- 
rounding states. He dines at 8 or 9 and retires to rest. 

There is a Rong So-at mon or Ha So-at mon—a sort of chapel in the 
palace where the queen and her attendants go to pray. The king's is separate. 

Every written mandate emanating from the king must bear an impres- 
sion of the royal seal, without which it would be invalid. The impression 
is either that of the (*) K,hotchasee or fabulous tasked lion—or it is of the 
(°) Rachasee, another fanciful species. Every public officer has his seal of 
office. That of the P,hra K,hlang, the minister for foreign affairs, has a 
lotus engraved on it, and the same kind is employed by the P,hriya or 
governor of Ligor. 

It is affirmed by intelligent natives that the temper in which the Court 
may be for the time, is evinced by the nature of the seal affixed to a docu- 
ment or letter. The king’s seals are preserved with great care, nor are they 
entrusted beyond his presence. A seal bearing the impression of a yak or 
Rakhsha* is indicative of a hostile fecling. The yak is the Rakhsha of 
India—a sort of Pan at times -—but with few exceptions a malicious monster. 

Tue Hierarcuy. 

The Church holds actually the second civil rank in the state and is 
under the governance of the P,kra Phoott,ha ony or high priest. But no 
priest can hold a lay appointment. 





() Gajastha (or Sinka) (C) Rajaha. 
* A sort of sylvan deity—half human, gigantic, and of mixed moral qualities. 
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The titles and designations of public officers are capriciously bestowed 
—Lovsere not unaptly calls them eulogiums—but his description of them is 
unmethodised. The great stumbling block to those who travelled in his 
day was the necessity they fancied themselves to labor under of appreciat- 
ing the nature and merits of Asiatic institutions by the standard of those 
appertaining to European countries. ; 

The influence of the (‘) P,hcekhoo or priesthood, opposed; it might be 
thought in some measure to the power of the king, is entirely dependent on 
public opinion. This expression may perhaps sound strange after the arbi- 
trary nature of the government has been so frequently insisted on—but it 
may be observed in explanation that here, where the pivot is religion, 
popular feeling may prove destructive as in several other despotisms of the 
individual ruler, without materially deranging the coercive system by which 
he governs or the condition of the governed. 

The king, whether he be a hypocrite or a conscientious supporter of the 
hierarchy must, to save appearances, bow to it. Were it not that we must 
be aware how large a share ambition had when creating such distinctions, 
we might be startled to find virtue, or at least its undetected semblance, 
taking amidst a half polished people its proud stand above earthly dignities. 
The P,heek,hoo claim superiority over the rest of mankind because 
they are the vicegerents of Boodd,ha, and observe (if we are to believe 
them) two hundred and twenty-seven moral precepts (or (2) Seenla.) The 
king’s inferiority consists in his only observing five on ordinary, and eight 
on extraordinary occasions. These last are facts, whether voluntary, or 
enjoined by the calendar. The body of the laity are nearly on a level with 
the king in these respects. 

Tuirp Crass. 

The third class in the state comprehends the civil and military officers. 

Immediately below them is the body of the people; there being no distinct 





() Bhikkha, (?) Sila. 
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middle class. The consequence is that there is often but one step betwixt 
abject penury and the acme of exaltation ; and the grovelling slave of to-day 
spurns to-morrow the man who was but yesterday his equal. 

Offices are hereditary—but not absolutely so. The holders receive 
small salaries—inadequate for their support, which are paid once in a year, 
although two periods of payment are enjoined in Bali writ. The king 
bestows on them slaves, goods, and Ba, and they make up for limited 
incomes by rapacity and venality, which it can hardly be doubted are con- 
nived at in the main, although an occasional example ostensibly on public 
grounds, but really to gratify private pique and the avarice of the court, 
may be made. 

The king addresses an officer by his title and not by his name; and to 
an untitled subject he calls out he ai nan—“ ho you there,” or he uses the 
second personal pronoun, meong, thou! 

The following scale of ranks in Siam has been framed from their codes 
of civil and criminal law; and from various MSS. in the Thai language, 
received from natives of the capital. It is probably still imperfect—and 
I pretend not to determine how far its operation may be really modified in 
practice. 

Next jin personal and civil rank to the king is the Akk,hamahesee, (*) 
or queen and the princes of the blood. 

These last are, the Kho-ang lo-ang wang na, or lords of the interior 
division of the palace—amongst whom ought to be the Somdet P,hra 
Caaulok thoo, or heir apparent. The last heir apparent was termed 
Chaau Khrommachet. 

The K,ho-ang wang k,hlang, or lord of the centre division—and Kho- 
ang wang lang, Lord of the rear division. The term Chddu includes all 
other scions of the royal stock. It must be discriminated from the word 
Chéu—which is less dignified—and often means plain Sir. Nang is 





C) PB. Aggamahest. 
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equivalent to Madam. Chddu Thai, the Siamese people; and Chaau P,hama, 
the Burmese, are familiar terms—Chaau Krommasac is a title sometimes 
given to a general. 

Pho raksa moo-ung is a viceroy. When the Siamese conquer a 
country a dignitary of this class is appointed, either until the former prince 
is restored, or a new one installed. 

Next are officers of the state who rank according to a scale of Ndd or 
fields. The real possession of landed property is not essential. They area 
nominal aristocracy. The naa is sapda (') or mere formality. 

Rank. Ist. The highest rank—or of 10,000 Nad fields. Of this there 
are many officers—their titles differing greatly. The following are all 
Somdet Chau Phraya, viz. 

S. C. P,hraya Ap,hai t,han. (?) 

8. C. P,hraya Wongsa sooree sak.(°) The “ Peja Surusak” (*) (of 
Kemprer) had direction of criminal courts and confiscations.” vol. 1, p. 26. 

S. C. P. Sooreewong Montree. (*°) The minister for shipping and super- 
intendent of foreigners. 

C. P. P,honlathep. (°) Collector general of the land tax and other 
assessment on fixed property. 

-C. P. Chetchamnong p,hakdee. (°) 

2d. Chau P,hraya, 10,000 Nad 

The Yommaraat (*) or chief criminal judge is a Chau P,hraya. But in 
one of their law digests he is placed 3rd on a bench of judges which were 
assembled on a particular occasion. 

The president of another bench which was assembled in the 1146th 
year of the Choonla Sakkarraat, (°) or Thai Esa, was Chau P,hraya, Phet 
P hee Chai. (°) 





@) P. Saddha. (*) P. Abhayadana. (°) P. Wangsasirisakka. (4) P. Wejjasu- 
rasakka, (©) P. Suriyawansamantini. (6) P. Baladéva? () BP. Chitchamanavatti. 


C) P. Yamardja. (C) BP. Chutla suka raja, (°) BP. Wejja wijaya, 
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The governors of Mooung Ek, or provinces of the first rank, are 
termed Chau P,hraya—of these there are at least eleven, exclusive of that 
in which the capital is included, and as follow : 

1st.— Mooung Phra samoott,ha Phra Kaan, (*) which embraces dis- 
tricts in the vicinity of the embouchure of the Ménam. 

2d.— Mooung P,hitchabooree. (2) 

3d.— 

4th.— Chant,haboon, (°) a flourishing province on the east coast 
of the Gulf of Siam, abounding in pepper. 





Ratphree. 





5th.— Mooung Lo-ang Prabang—ranging along the northern frontier. 











6th.— — Nopp,habooree (*)—(the nine gems.) 

7th.— ——— P, hee cheet. (°) 

8th.— Sokkat,hai, (°) which once formed the capital as it is said. 
9th.— K,horaat, or K,horaatchusema j—literally “the bearer 


the lion’s skin comes,” a fanciful appellation alluding to the imagined good 
fortune to be derived from the possession of a Ratchasee’s skin. 

10th.— Ditto Camp,héng P, het. 

lith.—- Ditto Nakhan, See T,hammasookkaraat (°) or Ligor. 

The proximity of this last province to Prince of Wales Island, has 
brought its Governor or Chau P,hraya sufficiently into notice. Nakhan 
is the proper name of Ligor, and See (or Sri) Z',hammasookharaat is a title 
he derives from the independent prince who governed the country at a 
remote date, and who was subdued by Thad Oothong, a King of Siam. 
In a letter to the Envoy* from the Penang Government in 1824, he 
styles himself P,hrdé ndhod Chau t,hun Chau P,hraya See T,hammasook- 
karatcha—chatdee chooa Dechochai md nai soorecya t,heet—badee p,haiya 


p,heeree bara kromma p,haho Chau Phraya Nakhan see Thammarat én maha- 
e 





1) P. Samuddapadkara. (*) P. Wajjrapuri. (°) P. Chandapunnd. (*) Po Nu 
P yyrap: p C) 





(@) P. Wijita. (©) PB. Sékaudaya, () P. Gérdjaséma. (°) P. Nagara siridhammé.e# 


* The Writer of this Memoir, 
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prasoot.(‘) The P,hra who is exalted above “ the heads of others—the 
“ Chau P,hraya illustrious in rank, like the P,hraya, who founded the 
“ princedom of old, Z,hammasookha Raja (of Awadeeraat)—the descendant 
“ of supernaturally endowed ancestors, mighty as the sun—casting its rays 
“ beneath it—whose subjects at the sound of the great drum become walls 

“of defence against enemies; the ruler, viz. the most illustrious Chau 
“ Phraya See Thammarat.’ 

The P,hraya has two councillors who are appointed by she Court of 
Bankok—and there can be little doubt that it looked formerly and may 
now look upon his province and the conquered Malayan states as the key 
to territorial aggrandizement in a southern direction—and that he has 
every disposition to second its views. 

The Phrayas of these Mooung P. K. have the privilege, not granted to 
inferior governors, of using the K,hléng prakom, or great drum of ceremony, 
the noubut and nagari of Hindoostan. It is kept generally in the t,heem 
prakom yam, or apartment where the water horologe is regulated—and it is 
struck cight times in twenty-four hours—being the periods for the reliefs of 
watches. 

The Chau Phraya of Ligor was once a mahat lek, or attendant, whose 
province it was to light the king’s pipe. His father was Tak, the famous 
Chinese usurper of the throne of Siam, and his mother was a Siamese. The 
latter after Phraya Tak was killed, was given in marriage by the new king 
to the then governor of Ligor, who married her. The present P,hkraya was 
born soon after. 

Other officers of this rank are variously employed, aad are in high 





offices— 
Chau Phraya, Monthiyan ban. 
C. P. Ra Moniree. (°) ° 
C) BP. Pra .... siri dhammdsoha rajajdti .... Tejdjaya .... suriyadesawdst .... 


wirapardkkramabahu .... nagara siri dhummardja .... mahdprasettha, (°) P. Rajamantini. 
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C. P. Ra-rong mooung, often bestowed on an officer of the crimi- 
nal bench. 

C. P. Phayat,han, generally a treasurer. 

C. P. Kalahoum, a chief officer of the war department. 

C. P. Sri Krailat, (*) a police superintendant. 

C. P. Wongsa sooreesak. (*) 

C. P. Sooreewong, (*) premier. 

C. P. Rat P,hakdee, a financial officer, and head collector of 
revenues, assisted by a Phra Chai* yot. (*) 

C. P. Kosa, seems to be in the foreign office. 

C. P. Kamp,heng, superintendant of elephants, assisted by a Phraya 
See Sarap,hap. 

C. P. Sawat, attends the hing pursuivant. 

C. P. Amat, (°) who seems to be of equal rank with the Seena and 
Montree. 

C. P. Cheetcham nong p,hakdee a@h-k,ha maha Seena chang wang 
mahat lek, (°) conttoller of the pages. 

C. P. Song prasect, captain of the king’s barges or rood. 

C. P. Thai nam, waits behind the king. 

C. P.' Fangam deen. 

C. P. Phra K,hlang, chief minister for trade and foreign affairs. 
He was lately a Portuguese or Native Portuguese, and styled himself in 
his correspondence—“ Chau Phraya Phra K,hlangy, primcirvo ministro da 
* cidade Thep,ha maha nak,hon Sejuthiya.” () 

Tn the law digest termed Kot p,hra-ayakédn, he is only designated the 

Phraya P hrak,lang—and is rated as 10th in the list of grandees who are 
therein stated to be directly, or incidentally connected with the practical 





(!) P. Srikeldsa. (*?) BP. Wangsastrasakka, (°) P. Suriyawangsa. (‘) P. Pra jaya 


yasa. (°) P. Amacheha. (°) P. Chittachamana wati aggamahdsend. C) P. Dibbamaha 


nagara sriaydddhiyd, 
G - 
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administration of justice. These last are P,hraya maha Oopparaat chattee 


sooreewong p,hongsa p,hakdee badeen than. (*) 


Chau Phraya Seenyatee Rachak,hroo, 
(*) or spiritual guides. 

C. P. Parohita, or astrologers. 

C. P. Soopp,hawadee, (*) connected 
with the revenue department. 

C. P. See Barommahong. (') 

C. P. Wongsa. 

C. P. Booreelok:,ha oodom. (5) 

C. P. P,hrammana the Brahmini- 
cal tribe, 

C. P. P,hrookt,ha chan K,hlang 
connected with the ecclesiasti- 
cal department. 

C. P. Phraya Phra K,hlang. 

C. P. Sree T,hammaraat. (°) 

C. P. Decho, (\) War department. 

C. P. Chattee Amat. 


C. P. Tayamoocheet. 

C. P. T,heep,heet ratana. 

C. P. Roché Kosa. 

C. P. Thecbadee. 

C. P. Phraya App,hay p,heeree. (°) 
C. P. P,hrakrom p,haho. 


To conclude, there are the— 

Phau Phraya. Seena. 

C. P. Féngém deen. 

C. P. Khem kap, superintends fo- 
reigners if natives of India. 

C. P. Réardng san. 

C. P. Sooreen. 

C. P. Rayo. 

Officers to whom it were difficult to 
assign distinct places. 


All the Chau P,hrayas at Court take precedence of those who are 
governors, or occupy other stations at a distance. 

The highest ministers of the state are generally chosen from amongst 
the officers of these two classes. Four of the first class or Chau Phrayas 


would seem to be deemed enough to compose a privy council. 


3dly. Phrayas of 5000 fields. 





(}) P. eee mahdupardjajatisuriyawangsawati @) 


() BP. Purilékuttarama, 


(4) P. Siri paramahansa, 
(@) BP. Abkayabhéri, 


. Réjagurii. 


P (@) P. Subhawati. 
OP. 


Siri dhamma raja, (°) P. Téjo, 


‘ 
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This title is somewhat indefinite, since it applies to individuals of widely 
different ranks. 

The king is simply P,lraya T,hai, the lord of the Thai race. 

Phraya Ra-rong mooung, is one of the inferior judges. 

Phraya Maha Rachak,hroo (*) is recorded in digests to have presided 
over courts of justice, and his place there would scem to rank him as a 
holder of 10,000 fields. His proper sphere would appear to be that of chief 
spiritual guide to the king and privy councillor. 

Phraya P ,heechai no-reet (*) is an officer of the army, and P,hra Decho 
is the title of a general. 

Phraya Thai nam is a war minister, and if the king goes to battle 
he accompanies him. 

. Cheetnai rong, 

Rasong k,hraam, (*)>war department. 
Ram kam hing 

Sooreewong montree, (*) the prime minister's coadjutor. 
Praset. (°) 

See P,hee,phat, (°) 
Ratyai kosa, 


attached to the P,hraklang. 


TN RBDINS 


Maha Oopparaat chattee Sooreewong p,hongsa p,hakdee badeenthan. 
(*) He is viceroy during the king’s absence from his capital. 

It would seem that Siamese kings have rarely moved of late years far 
from the city, being afraid of commotions. 

Phraya Kalahon, a war minister. 

P. Sce, Sarap,ha. (°) 

P. Tamangong. [The Malayan Tummungong is a police officer 


generally.] 





() P. Mahdrdjaguru. (?) P. Wijayanaresa. (°) P. Rajasanggéma. () BP. Suri- 


ya wangsamantini. (°) P. Pra settha. (°) P. Siriwipassa. (') P. Mahdupardjajatisu- 
riyawangsawangsawati, QP. Sirisabba. 
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P. Ra p,hakdee, (*) in the revenue department. 

P. Chakkréré. (’) 

P. Pam roop,hak, attached to the frontier duty posts. 

P. Pra Raam. [Sri Rama.] 

We have also the P,lraya Rachasec, the spotted lion, (apparently 
intended for the royal tiger.) 

Phraya Hong, (°) the goose, the ensign of Ava, hunza. 

P,hraya is a title bestowed on governors of the Moo-ung Tho, or 
secondary class of provinces, such as Moo-ung choomp,hon, and Chaiya on 
the west coast of the gulf of Siam. Moo-ung mé K,hlang, ov the river of that 
name—Moo-ung Pheechai (*) Moo-ung Kanbooree, (*) north west of Bankok 
—Moo-ung Sop,han, (°) northward of it, and Raheng, P,heetseektok, and 
P hetchabooree (") ~ Daloong on the peninsula—TJhoong yai—and perhaps 
now, Keddah ; although the son of the raja of Ligor, its chief, entitles himself 
Phra P,hak deebareerak. 

The raja of Ligor, in an official letter addressed me while agent of the 
Prince of Wales Island Government, at the breaking out of the Burman war, 
excuses certain palpable inconsistencies or duplicities in his conduct by 
avowing that he was fettered—for his phrase directly implies it—by certain 
officers—who had been appointed by the king of Siam to relieve him from 
some of his toils of state. These were Phraya Sooreesena, Phraya P,hee 
chaiya song k,hraam K,hoonnang (°) and others, amounting in all to forty-two 
persons. 

The Phraya Racha,thot (is the title of the officer who is sent on em- 
bassies to first rate courts. 


The Phraya Ooppat,hot (*)is next in rank to him, and is also employed 
on such services. 





() PL Rajabhatti. ©) P. Chakka. C) P. Hangsa. () P. Wijaya. 
() P. Kannapuri. (©) P.  Suwanna. ©) PB. Wejjapwi. = (°) PL. Strasénd, wijaya- 
sanggama, (") P.  Rajadésa, (") PB. Upadésa. 
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Phra or officers of 3000 Nad. 

The word P,hra is capable of very extensive application. In the first 
instance it was probably exclusively used when alluding to Booddha—as 
it seems to be now in Burma: priests next assumed the title, and kings 
soon claimed equal right to it. Standing alone it means divine, or great, 
or dignified. A few examples will best shew its meaning when conjoined 
to other words. 

‘Phra Chaauis Boodha—and P,hra Prabaat, his foot—P,hra d,hamma, 
the sacred text of the Bali— Phra Sangha, priests—P,hra Ayakan anydkara, 
a code of laws—P,hrasat, the royal quarter, including palace and houses 
attached—P,hra (') Racharot, his carriage. The name of every member of 
the king’s person must have P,hra prefixed, as Shooee, golden, is applied in 
Ava on like occasions. 

Phra Chauthan, (*) the king’s elephants. They are magnificently housed 
and ceremoniously attended by officers appointed for the purpose ; being fas- 
tened with gold orsilver chains, and eating out of receptacles composed of pre- 
cious metals. P,hra t,hcenung, chair of state, splendidly gilded and painted. 

The P,hra khroo pheeraam (°; is an officer who occasionally presides over 
a tribunal of justice—but when the P,hraya maha Rachak,hroo (*) presides, 
he takes a station below him. 

Phra see Mohosot (°) is a title appertaining either tothe president or a 
member of a tribunal, according to its importance and dignity. In one 
assembled in 1788 he is ranked as fourth member. 

Phra krom p,hako is a sort of secretary of state. 

P,hra Satsadee (°) is the title given to two law advisers—and to the 
keeper of the census of population. “ 

Phra Yok,kabat is a kind of attorney general and acts as a spy ona 
governor or other dignitary. 





@ P. Rajaratha. @) PP. Para chhaddante. C) P. Para guru wirdma, 
(4) P. Maharaja gurt, () P. Para siri mahosadha, (*) PB. Para sdsuti. 


uw 
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P,hré: Rachaneekoon, (') descendants of the former princes of Siam. 

Phra P ,hoott,haéng (*) supreme judge in the ecclesiastical court. The 
supreme criminal court however take cognizance of crimes of magunitude 
committed by priests. This high priest delivers the offender to the 
Phraya Sadet, who punishes him according to law. 

Phra Sadet-prasong, a judge whose province it is to settle all matters 
relating to the priesthood, and to adjust differences amongst the members 
of that body. 

Phra Phe chai (°) Racha assists him. 

Phra chaiyet, (*) an assistant revenue collector. 

Phra chai dook (°) is an officer under the P,hra K,hlang. 

Phra laksa mon,theun. (°) His name appears second in a list of members 
composing a civil court. 


Phra K,hro weechet. (7) (consulter of the planetary aspects?) 

P,hra see wee rot. (*) He is superintendent of the gaming farms. 

P,kra Aphai waree, (°) superintends the fisheries, which bring about 
50,000 rupees to the treasury annually, if accounts of the natives may be 
credited. 

Phra p,hee lee-ung, maids of thenursery. P,hrapalat. Prat p,hakdee, 

Phra P,hoot is Booddha. 

Phra Satsana, (2°) the religion of Booddha. 

Phra Sangk,ha, (') the priesthood. 

Phra Swa, the mighty tiger. 

Phra Een makan, custom-house officers. 

P,hra Alak, librarian to the king. 

Phra see sombat (*) is an officer of the granaries. The Siamese, like the 
Burmans, keep depéts of grain in various parts of the country to supply 





() P. Para rdjanikara, (*)} P. Buddhaaangga. (*) P. Para wijaya. (‘) P. Para 
Jayesa. C) PB. Prajayadukkha, (°) P. Pralakkha mantiya, (?) P. Pra gahe wijéta. 
C) RP. Parasiriwivécha. (°) P. Abhayawari. (°) P.  Prasdsand. (') P, Prasangyha, 
@) PB. Parasirisampatti. 
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extraordinary demands in war or famine. Hollow perforated bamboos are 
placed at intervals in a vertical position throughout the granaries to pre- 
vent the grain from heating. It is sold when about three years old, and 
its place supplied with fresh grain. 

Phra Raho, (') the great dragon. P,hra Cheltee, (*) a pagoda. 

Lo-anes or Lo-unes oF 2000 Fieips. 

Officers of this rank are very humerous—and to state them all would 
be tiresome, even if it were possible, with our present information. 

The following have at different periods sat on the bench* of judges. 
Lo-ung yama p,hakkaat(?)—Lg. T,hep,ha Rachada)—Lg. T,hammasat(°) 
—Lg. Racha thada(®)—Lg. Att,haya(’)—Lg. Ya prakaat(??)—Lg. K,hoon 
raat phaneet chai?)—Lg. Maha Thepsai(°) and Lg. Maha Montree (“) are 
ministers respectively of the left and right hand. The Siamese, always, in 
conversation and in writing, place the least important object or subject first, 
and they are extremely fond of recapitulations. But they do not seem to 
cavil as the natives of Hindostan do about the rights supposed to belong 
to either. Le-ung Wang is a kind of governor of the palace. 

Lg. P,heng—Is a registrar and clerk to a court. He reads the sen- | 
tence of a judge. 

The following Lo-angs are unde the P,hreea Kamp,heng or governor 
of the Fort, Lo-ung-narereet. (’*) 

Lg. naree det.(*) Lg. naree seet. (*) 
Lg. naree sak. (*) Lg. song bat. (*) 


The Lg. sawat (") and Lg. T,hangso are under the master attendant. 





* Kot phra Ayakann Digest. 
() P. Para rdhu. (7) P. Parachéti. (°) P. Yamapakdésa, (‘) P. Devarajata. 


() P. Dhamma Sachcha. () P. Rajadata. () P. Adaya. () P. pakasa 
(°) P. Gunaratana wanijjaya. (") BP. Mahddibbasaya. (") P. Mahdémantini. 
(") PB. Nareriddhi. (") P. Nareteja. (') P. Naresettha (") P. Navesakha, 


(PR. Sampatii. (") P. Suvatthi, 
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Lg. chamroon sombat,(:) and Lg.soom chan p,hee-mon(*) are assistants. 
to the superintendent of gaming farms. The Lg. seena p,haneet (*) and Lg. 
chamnang p,hakdee (*) are under the Phra <Ap,hai narie (°) or fisheries’ 
superintendent. The fisheries of the sea shores and rivers throughout the 
country, except near the city, are farmed out. 

Junkceylon, when I was deputed on a mission and was there in 1824, 
was under a Lo-ung Bamrong. 

Lo-ung Krai. Lg. Thep. (6) 

Lo-ung ma-ung, are officers, the exact duty of which have not been 
learned. 

The following are generally in the military department. 

Lo-ung P,hee chai sena. (7) Raamawoot, (’) Sattra rooungdet, (°) 
Weeset krasattra, (°) Song reetcha, (") Kla p,honlarop, P,hee renna 
thep, '*) armour bearers. 

The next five may have offices; but their nature has not been dis- 
covered. Lo-ung Rachreen, (*) Lg. det, (*) Lg. P,hra rom bareerdk, (*) 
Lg. Seenee, (°) Lg. P,hee Chai.() 

The Lo-ung maha noopp,ha, (**) are assistants to the elephant superin- 
tendents. 

Lo-ung k,hlang, is the king’s warehouse-keeper. It ought.to be a res- 
ponsible situation, and is no doubt one admitting of considerable peculation. 

The Lg. 7'hepparaksa ("°) is keeper of the palace storehouses. 

Lo-ung Seeya p,hakdee (*) is a spear bearer of his majesty, who has nine 
Mééns under him. Lg. Thangsoo, is in the Custom House office. Lg. 
Sawat attends the collection of shipping duties. 





() P. Sampatti. (*) P. Samachandawimala. () P. Sendpanita. (‘) PL. Cha- 
manavati. () P. Paraabhayandrdyana. () P. Dewa. () P. Wijayasend, 
() PB. Ramdvudha. () BP. Sattharavateja. (") P. WiséseZhattiya, (") P. dazja. 
() BP. Wirenadeva. (") P. Rajacharana, (")P. Teja. (*)P. Praromawérirarakiha, 
(°)P. Sent. () Wijaya. (°)P. Mahkdaubhava, (")P. Dibbarakkhd. (”) P. Seyyat watti. 
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‘Lo-ung Ramdecha (*) was one of three commissioners deputed by the 
Phraya of Ligor to confer with the envoy from Penang, when he was sent 
into that country.* 

Lo-ung mé chaau, is the chief housekeeper in the Palace. She is 
‘aided by Lg. Aya, Lg. Plat, and Lg. Rong. She likewise controls the 
P,hra P,hee Lee-ung or female attendants, and the Me nom or nurses. 

Siamese ladies of rank are very scrupulous in doing aught which may 
tend to diminish their charms, and to attain this end sacrifice the earliest 
maternal affections and cares, children are often suckled for two and three 
years by nurses, and amongst the lower classes by mothers—and this last 
fact may account perhaps in some degree for the stationary nature of the 
population. 

The following Lo-ungs may be put down although their duties are not 
clearly defined. P,hetchaloosen, (*) Lg. Sak, (°) Lg. Seet, (*) Lg. Seethee 
P,hrom, (°) Lg. Praseet, (°) Lg. Eent,hamat, () Lg. P,hon, Lg. K,hrang, 
Lg. Det, Lg. Reett,han, Lg. Chai seena. (°) 

Awk,kya or kya is an honorary title which may be given to gover- 
nors of provinces and some courtiers. It seems to have fallen much into 
disuse. It is prefixed occasionally to the titles P,ira Palat, P,hra Yokkabat 
or great law officer, P,hra Satsadee or the keeper of the rolls, P,ra Maha 
Thai Loang Rabang. 

KHOON. 
Respectively of 1600—1400—or 1200 fields. 

The word Khoon means beneficent, humane, charitable, and is used in 
common speech by those who wish to be particularly respectful to a supe- 
rior, or to endear themselves to an individual. Thus Chauk,hoon, “ your 
excellency,” Phdk,hoon “ my worthy father,” &c. 





() P. Ramateja. * (In 1824.) 


() P. Wejjalisena.  () P. Sakka. (*) P. Settha. (9) P. Siddhi Brahma. 
() P, Pasettha. () P. Indha madda. () P. Jayasena. 
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Tn the law digests, officers holding the rank of K,hoon are noticed as 
having on many occasions sat on benches in the lowest ranks of judges. 
On one occasion where a court was composed of nine judges, and which 
assembled in the Saan Lo-ung (the supreme court house) there were five 
K, hoon in this number. They ranked as under— 

1st. K,hoon Rat P ,haneet Chat. (') 4th. K. Racha Reet t,hanon. (4) 

2d. K. Ayachak. (*) bth. K. T'heppa Aya. (°) 

3d. K. Lo-ang Phra Kraisec. (') 

And in an inferior bench of four judges (the Koon or reporter not 
being reckoned) two were K,hoon, viz. P,hetchana t,hep and see Sangkon. (°) 

The third and last member of another court was K,hoon see Rachabat. 
(") It would appear from the digests that officers below thisrank are not 
entitled to sit as judges. 

K,hoon Aksin (°)is an officer attached to the Raja of Liger as a sort 
of secretary. He was well known in Penang, as he was long the confiden- 
tial political agent in commission with Naee nee-um, of the Ligor Governor 
or Phraya, in his communications with the British Government. 
zs K,hoon p,heep,hat ph,ok,ha (°) is an officer connected with the gaming 
farm. 

Khoon nong is a general title equivalent to dignity. 

The governors of provinces give titles to their officers affecting the 
style of the court, but they are looked down upon by those appointed by 
the king. 

‘ _ THE MOON, 
Of the rank of 1000 fields and down to 600 fields. 

A Méén if in the army commands a body of men. Officers from the 
rank of 200 fields upwards of 1000 are the champions of the country—they 








().P. Ratana panita. (*) P. Annyd chakha. (°) P. Pratisinke. (‘) P. Rajarid- 
dhinina. () P. Dibbaanya. (°) P. Guna, wijdnadeva, sirisankara, (’) P. Gunasirir- 
Gabhata. (°) P. Guna akkhara, () PP. Guna, wibhdgabhoya. 
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are the mddn p,hlaan p,honla men. Wherever any great enterprize is to be 
undertaken the méén must be engaged. 

They are tamers of elephants in times of peace, and are special boxers, 
fencers, and swordsmen. When boxing they wrap cotton tape around 
their knuckles to preserve them—and not out of regard to the adversary, 
for the tape or string is soft inside and hard outside. All sorts of advantages 
are taken, as‘it is allowable to use the knees and feet. Three rounds only 
are permitted. The victor receives a gift from the entertainer. 

They fence with sword and shield, but the former is for the prevention 
of wounds, generally a wooden one. A band plays sprightly airs during the 
exhibition. Single stick is also a favorite game. 

They fence occasionally with a sword in each hand, that one in the 
left hand serving chiefly for defence. 

The sword is nearly off the same construction as the Burman one. 
The handle is without a guard, and so long that it serves to fend 
off a blow. , 

The Cha-nddn wai warranat, has charge of the guards or pages—and 
under him are the C. Mn. Sau rak, C. Mn. See sarap,het, and C. Mn. Saméé 
chai. ; 


The following bear spears when the king goes abroad in state, and are 
of higher rank than the Modn. 


C. M. Theepp,ha raksa. (+) C. M. Racha han. (°) 

C. M. Chau than. C. M. Sa t,han montree. (+) 
C. M. Chau p,hosa. C. M. T,heepp,hasena. (°) 
C. M. Racha mat. (*) C. M. Samoo p,heeman. (5) 


Men of these ranks are sent as special messengers and agents to dis- 
tant provinces on affairs of consequence. 





{(') P. Dibbarakkha. () P. Rajamacheha. () P. Rajahansa. QP. Chhad- 
dantamantini.  (°) P. Dibbasena, (0) PB. Samowimala. 
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rae PHAN, 
500 fields, and downwards to 200 fields. P,han T hanai; inferior officers. 
The P,han in the army command 1000 men—they are addressed by 
their own names. 
. THE NAEE. 

Nai signifies “ officers,” and is joined to other names and titles, therefore 
it is difficult to assign to them here their proper place. Naee seep is a com- 
mander of 10, Naee raee of 100, Nace p,han of 1000. Méén, commander 
of 10,000. & : 

The following seem to be of a rank varying from that of 200 fields to 10. 


Nace chang wang, a court officer, ; : 4 
Their rank is superior to the 


attends in the palace. He commands : 
(Nace although classed with them. 


the Naee wen and P,alat wen. 
Naee ying. ; Jaggi nds Rit 
Naee yo-at. ; 
Naee ko-at. 
Naee knan. , 
The Chang wang has charge of the king’s boats. The forecastle is 
commanded by a-P,han hoa, the stem by a P,han Thaai. The rowers or 
Seep,hai, are seated on benches, their feet reaching the hold or lower deck. 


Petty officers of the palace. . 


They sing the He roo-¢, or boat song, keeping time with their oars. 

Naee Samoo banchi, head clerk of the palace. 

Nace sarat,hee, master of the equipages. 

Naee Saneet—Naee Sane—Naee Yam, keepers of the horologe and 
head watchmen. They also command the Mahat lek or pages. These 
last are sons of men in office, and are eligible like the pages of the Sultan 
of the Sublime Porte, when grown up, to high situations, as has been 
before observed in noticing the P,hraya, or Governor of Ligor, who was 
one. There are four Nace Yams. 

The word Chau is a term also of very general application. It may be 
rendered by Sir, Mr. The word Nang is used when the person spoken to, 
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or of, is a female. It may be thus exemplified in conjunction. It will 
hence appear that the Siamese language does not contain any exclusively 
and distinctly feminine appellatives. They must place nang—lady— 
woman—before to distinguish the gender of a name. 


Chau or nang—Boon see. Chau or nang Thong. 
Ditto Ditto Boon maak. Ditto Ditto Ngoon. 
Ditto ‘Ditto Boon k,hon. Ditto Ditto Naak. 
Ditto Ditto Noo. Ditto Ditto Kea. 
Ditto Ditto Chan. Ditto Ditto Do-ung. 


are all and each names of men and women in Siam. 

Chau Krom, an officer of.rank next to the Palat Krom. 

Chau Mao-ung—a governor, ruler—but not in his own right. 

Chau Khd, your slave! 

Chau K,hoon, my lord! your excellency. 

Chau nooee, “ the young gentleman,” is the title given to the son of 
the P,hraya of Ligor, who visited me when envoy as before noticed from 
Penang. 

P, horang, retired governors. 

Thaaro yots-amon,thi yeen, lady governess of the Palace. 

DT Addwdoots-ddé p,heerom, (*) may be interpreted chief duenna ; eunuchs 
are not here in fashion. 

The duennas are very severely punished if they betray the trust repos- 
ed in them. 

Thédu Warachan wacha; () and Tihaau Theppak,dee wacha, (*) are 
ladies of the queen’s bedchamber. Under them are the Chaa and Khon, 
the upper and under waiting women. The Nangsaau Chai are maid 
servants. 


pgs 


() PB. Thavara, dosddivirama. (°) P. Thavara, warachanda wacha. () P. Thdvara, 
devapakatiwacha, 
K 
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There are no men servants in the interior of the palace. 

The lady of the king’s wardrobe is T,haaw P,hoosa mata. (*) 

Male children are admitted to the palace. 

OATHS. 

The oath of fidelity which is administered to Siamese officers, whether 
civil or military, does not differ materially from that administered to a wit- 
ness ina court of law. Both are little better than imprecations for evil of 
every description to happen tothe perjured and the unfaithful public 
servant. 

The mode and terms in which evidence are sworn will be described 
under the head of oaths in my “ account of Straits cultivation and accom- 
panying notices.” It will only therefore be requisite to ‘shew what addi- 
tions are made in tendering the civil and military oath. 

Previous to its being administered, a large: jar ¢4,han), fulboftholy.s water 
(nami pile phat saehha(*) or nam Ongk,haan) is placed -before.the ‘party, 
waxen candles and incense tapers duly lighted and placed in order, flowers 
of the lotus, and of other plants, are also produced. 

The adjurer (Satthak,hon) (°) comes forward accompanied by four 
P,hraam (*) or persons if possible of the brahminical tribe—certain war- 
like weapons are then dipped in the holy water,* and the person 
repeats the oath. It begins as before with I, his majesty’s devoted 
slave, &e. ; 

“T~—,slaveof P,hra P,hoot t,hee Chaau( Boodd,ha properly, but here 
“ meaning his majeaty).cka rap. p,hra Rache p,hra than, (°} having accepted 





() PB. Thauara, Bhisamdla, () P. Wibhdgasachcha, () PB. Saddhdguna,. 
(‘) PP. Bréhmana. () P. Sdrawirajapathdna. 
* This form is practised by several Malayan tribes in the Malacca Peninsula. It was 


observed at Perak by the writer while on a mission there—and has been described in the 
publication above alluded to, 
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“ the king’s gift do solicit that I may be permitted to take the binding oath 
“ of allegiance to his sacred majesty in presence of this holy water, and of 
“ the panoply of war, and further being conscious that I am acting in pre- 
« sence of P,hra P,hoott,hee Chau or Boodd,ha, &¢. &c. the words “ prove 
“ faithful to his majesty” stand in lieu of “ will speak the truth” as in the 
“ other oath., 

“Tf I betray Barommachak* (') may his majesty’s weapons of war be 
“ directed against my bosom—and may the lash of the sky} cut me in two, 
“ &e. ke. 

“ Tf [shall becomea traitor to his majesty Chau k,haudeng, Lord of the 
“ ved rice, or if I shall addict myself to peculation—or if when sent to a 
. distant ‘province I shall be guilty of -oppressing his majesty’s. subjects 
“or of levying unauthorized taxes for my own emolument—or if 
“1 shall accept of a bribe to deliver my opinion upon any matter at 
“legal issue—or if I shall give a false report of the state of the depart- 
“ment committed to my charge—whether civil or military as the case 
“may be—then may the spirits and Devottas of the country, &c. &c. 
“and destroy me, &c. &c. 

“ If his sacred majesty should take the field then if I shall prove. 
“a coward’ or a traitor to him, may the weapons of the enemy reach 
“my heart, &c. 

“Should I act with pride and presumption—and ingratitude—and 
“ prove grinding towards the poor; or if I should lend my ear to or sanction 
“ any cabals by which the safety of his majesty and his government can be 
“ in the least degrce affected and injured—or if I should treacherously coun- 
“ tenance the king’s enemies, then let me suffer death accompanied by the 


“ severest tortures, &c. &c.” 


i A 


* The Possessor of the Chakra. () P. Paramachakka. + Lightening. 
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It is only the officers of the state who are obliged to take this oath. 
All below the rank of the lowest officer are exempted from it—on the sup- 
position perhaps that it would prove a weak barrier to the impulses of fear. 
They apply to the lower classes the argumentum ad hominem in a manner 
quite intelligible to them, and quite preservative of their fidelity. The 
inferior Siamese officers are undoubtedly good servants in so far as zeal to 
carry their master’s orders into effect can make them be so considered. 
But fear forms undoubtedly a large component part of this zeal—and as 
their families are generally in the power of government they are thereby 
restrained from negligence or treason. 


Province Wellesley; revised 
1st January, 1836. 
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By M. ALEXANDER CSOMA KOROSI. 


SICULO-HUNGARIAN OF TRANSYLVANIA. 


"Tux two principal works treating of the life of SuAxya, are the “r,gya- 
cWhér-rol-pa” (83x'Fary) Sanscrit:  Lalitavistéra; and the Maon- 
par-Hbyung-va :” a®y3x'Q90°R. The first is contained in the m or 
2nd, and the latter in the q or 26th volume of the M,do class in the B,kah 
hgyur. , ; 

Many of the facts or anecdotes of the life of SHAxya, that occur in 
these two works, have been also introduced in the Dudva class, especially id 
the third and fourth volumes. Passages from the same works are likewise 
to be found in several Shdstras relating-to the life of SuAxyva. 

According to the authority above cited, the principal acts in the life of 
Sufxyva are the following twelve; designated in Tibetan by the term 

" a&x yng sqn: Mdsad-pa-Behu-gnyis, or “the twelve acts (of Suakva.”) 
I.—He descended from among the gods. 
Ii.—He entered into the womb. 
II].He was born. 
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IV. He displayed all sorts of arts. 
| 'V.—He was married, or enjoyed the pleasures of the: conjugal state. 
V1.—He left his house and took the religious character. 
VII.—He performed penances. 
VIII.—He overcame the devil, or god of pleasures, (Kéma Déva.) 
TX.—He arrived at supreme perfection, or became Buddha. 
X.—He turned the wheel of the law or published his doctrine. 
XI.—He was delivered from pain, or died. 
XII.—His relics were deposited. 
~The fWices will be made according to these twelve heads, thus : 
L —He descended from among the gods, 
Before his last incarnation, Suixya resided for a long time in Galdan 
(S. Tushita, one of the heavens of the gods) whither he had ascended 
through his former moral merits, especially through his having-been accom- 
plished in the six transcendental virtues; viz. charity, morality, patience, 
&c., when Kasnyara, his predecessor, was about to leave Galdan, and to 
descend to be incarnated for the purpose of becoming a Buddha, Suixyva 
was at that time a Bodhisatwa of the tenth degree of perfection. He was 
chosen by Kasnyapa. for -his Vicegerent in Tushita, to be the instructor 
of the gods, and was also inaugurated by him with his own diadem. As 
a Bodhisatwa under the name of “ Dam-pa-tog-dhar” (ary ya3mx) he 
remained afterwards in Tushi#for a long period, or till the time, when 
men lived only one hundred years. Ata certain occasion, when the gods 
in Tushita were exhibiting all ‘sorts of musical entertainments, out of 
respect for him, he was exhorted by the Buddhas of all the corners of the 
world, to descend from T'ushita, and to endeavour to become a Buddha. 
He acquainted the gods with his intention respecting his descent into 
Jambu dwipa. They, knowing that there were at that time many atheis- 
tical teachers,* endeavoured to divert him from his purpose: but in 





* See No. 1, of the Extracts in the Appendix, Dulva 3rd Vol. leaf 419—478; and 4th 
Vol. leaf 1~106. ; 
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vain. He assured them that he should overcome them all, that his doctrine 
would. be established and flourish in Jambu dwipa. And he recommended 
to the gods, that whoever among them might wish to taste of the food of 
immortality, he should be incarnated among men, in the same division of 
theearth, ..-. % 3 : 

The gods in Tushita, after having agreed on Bodhisatwa’s descent, 
consulted about where he should be incarnated; in what country, nation 
and family. They all agreed that it should be in central or. Gangetic 
India, But with respect to the tribe and family they differed among them- 
selves. Some proposing one, some another from the ruling tribes or family 
in central India; but some objection was started to each of them. The 
ruling tribes or families enumerated by them, were residing, at that time, in 
Ujjayant, Hastinépura (the Péndava race,) Mathuré, Vaishali or Prayiga 
(the Lichabyis,*) in Kaushambhi, Réjagriha; Shravasti, in Kosala; and 
the Badsa Rad Not being able to agree among themselves, they 
ask Bodhisatwa himself (Suixya) where he would be incarnated. He 
tells, them.in,the house of Suupnopana (Tib. Zas-gisang) a king: of.the 
Shfkya race, residing at Capilavastu; on account of the purity and celebrity 
of his family, he being a descendant of the ancient universal monarchs. 

Before leaving Tushita, he appoints Marrreya (Tib. gaary vulg. 
Cham-ba) to be his Vicegerent (sku-tshab, ¥°&q) in the same manner as he 
himeelf had been appointed by Kastivapa. Marrreya is still residing there, 
and he is the saint who first will become a Buddha hereafter. 

Il .— He entered into the womb, or was incarnated. 

There was a consultation again among the gods in what. form Bodhi- 
satwa should enter into the womb or body of the woman whom he had 
chosen to become his mother. A young elephant with six adorned trunks, 
such as has been judged proper in brahmanical works, was preferred. He 
therefore, leaving Tushita, descends, and, in the form of an elephant, 


* See No, 2, + See No. 3. 
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enteréby the'right side, into the womb or cavity of the body of Mya Devt* 
€Tib.. Lhdmo-sgyu-phrul-mé) the wife of SaupHopata. She never felt _ 
such a pleasure as at that-moment. Next morning she tells the king the 
dream she had:respecting that elephant. The Brahmans and the interpret« 
ers'of dreams being called by the king, they propound that the queen shalk 
be delivered of a son, who will become either an universal monarch or a 
Buddha. The king greatly rejoicing upon hearing these, predictions, 
orders ‘alms to be distributed, and offerings or sacrifices to be made to 
the gods for-the safety and happy delivery of Miya Devi, and for the pros- 
perity of Pehild that was to be born: and he himself is very solicitous 
to do every thing according to her pleasure. The gods render her every 
service, and all nature is fuvourably disposed on account of Bodhisatwa, 
or the incarnated saint. 
TIL.— He was born. terry tn neat read 
-. *Mkvai Devit wab‘delivered of Bodhisatwa or the child, on the fifteenth 
day of the 4th moon of the Wood-Rat year; when she was in the garden 
or grove Lumbini whither she had gone with great procession for her 
recreation. The child (Sufkva) came out by her right side, she being 
in-a standing posture, and holding fast the branch of a tree, InpRa, and 
other gods, assisted her. Soon after his birth, Sufxya walked seven paces 
towards each of the four cardinal points, and uttered the name of each of 
them, telling what he was about to do with respect to them. Several mi- 
racies happened at his birth: for instance the whole world was illummated 
with great light or brightness; the earth quaked, or trembled several times ; 
the blind saw, &c. &e. 
There were born at the same time with Suixya,{ the sons of four 
* kings in central or Gangetic India. At Réjagrihain Magadha; at Shra- 
vastiin Kosala; at Kaushambhi, and at Ujjayani (as Vimpasara or SHRENIKA, 
Prasenasit, &c. &e.) 





* See No, 4, + See No, 5, "1 See No. 6. 
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‘ Likewise, at Copilavastu, there were born of the Kshetriya tribe 500 male 
and 500 female children; 500 male and 500 female servants; 500 young 
elephants, 500 young horses or colts, 500 treasures also opened ; all the wishes 
of SuupHopana being thus fulfilled, he gave to his son the name of Siddhdr- 
tha or “ Sarva Siddhartha” (Vib. Don-grub or Don-thams-chad-grub’pa.) 

Seven days after the birth of Suixya, his mother dies, and is born 
again among.the gods, in the J'raya-strimsha (83) heaven. 

From Lumbini Sufkya is carried with great solemnity to Capilavastu, 
istaken to the temple of a particular god of the Shakyas* to salute him; 
but it is the god himself who shows reverence to him. Hence, ®ne of the 
many names of Suaxya, is Dévata Déva, Tib. Lhahi Lha: god of gods. 
He is entrusted to Gautam{f{ (his aunt), who, together with 32 nurses, takes 
care of him. On a certain occasion it was found that the strength of 
Suixya, (when yet a child) equalled that of a thousand elephants. 

The Brahmans and other diviners observing the characteristic signs on 
the body of Suixya, foretell that he shall become an universal monarch, 
if he remains at home; or a Buddha, if he leaves his house and assumes the 
religious character. : 

An Hermit or Sage, called Nac-po (or according to others Nyon-mongs- 
med) admonished by the great illumination of the world, together with his 
nephew Mis-syin (S. Narada) goes to Capilavastu, to salute the new 
born child. He'has a long conversation with SaupHopana, and foretells 
to him that his son shall not become an universal monarch (Chakravarti) 
as some have foretold of him, but a Buddha. He laments that being too 
old, he cannot reach the time, in which he shall teach his doctrine.. He 
recommends to Narapa to become his disciple. 

IV.—He displayed all sorts of arts. ; 

_ Ona lucky or auspicious day, (according to the observations of the 
Astrologers) SHupHOoDANA intending to send his son (Suaxya){ unto a 





* See No, 7." + See No, 8. t See No. 9. 
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school to learn his letters, ordered the city to be cleansed and decorated ; 
offerings or sacrifices to be made to the gods, and alms to be distributed. 
But, when brought to the school-master, he shews that, without being in- 
structed, he knows every kind of letter shown by the school-master. And 
he himself enumerates 64 different alphabets (among which are mentioned 
those of Yavana and Huna also; but they are mostly fanciful names) and 
shews their figures. The Master is astonished at his wisdom, and utters 
several slukas expressive of his praise. Likewise, in Arithmetic and Astro- 
nomy, he is more expert than all others. He is acquainted with the art 
_ of subduing, or breaking in, an elephant, and with all the 64 mechanical arts, 
with military weapons and machines. He excels all other young SHAKYAS 
in the gymnastic exercises; as, in wrestling, leaping, swimming, archery, 
throwing the discus, ke. Heclears the roads from an immense tree that 
had fallen down. . 
V.:—He was married or enjoyed the pleasures of the conjugal state. 
Afterwards, when grown up, Saxya, being desired by his father 
to marry, expresses in writing the requisite qualities of 2 woman, whom he 
would be willing to take for his wife, if there be found any such. The King 
orders his Ministers to seek for such a damsel. They find one (S. Gopi ; 
Tib. Sa-hisho-ma) the daughter of Suakya PE-CHON-CHAN, but-he declines 
to give his daughter except the young Prince be acquainted with the practice 
of every mechanical art. Suaxya* therefore exhibits his skill in all sorts of 
mechanical arts, and by this means he obtains Gord, who is described as 
the model of prudent and virtuous women. He marries afterwards Yasuo- 
puarh (Tib. Gracs-Hovsin-ma) and another of the name of Rr-vacs- 
Sxves (Deer-born.) The two first are much celebrated. But it seems 
that frequently both the names are attributed to the same person. By 


Yasnopuard, Sudxya had one son named Ranuna (Tib. Sora-GcHan- 
HTosin.) 
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VI.— He left his house and took the religious character. 

Suixva is stated to have passed 29 years in the court of SuHupHopana 
his father, enjoying during that time all worldly pleasures. Afterwards 
the following circumstances determine him to take the religious character. 

Riding in a carriage to the grove for his recreation, he observes at dif- 
ferent occasions—an old-man ;—a sick person ;—a corpse, and lastly a man 
in a religious. garb. He talks with his groom about those persons, and 
turns back at each occasion, and gives himself to meditation, on old age, 
sickness, death, and on the religious state. He visits a village of the 
agriculturists, observes their wretched condition, meditates in the shade 
ofa Jambu tree. That shade out of respect for him, ceases to change with 
the progress of the sun. On his way home, many hoarded treasures 
open and offers themselves to him. He rejects them. 

Notwithstanding all the vigilance of his father and of his relations to 
prevent him from leaving the court, (since according to the predictions 
regarding him they hope, that he shall become an universal monarch) he 
finds means. for leaving the royal residence. At midnight mounting his 
horse called the “ Praiseworthy” (Tib. Bsnags-ldan) he rides for six miles ; 
then, dismounting, he sends back, by the servant, the horse and all the orna- 
ments he had: and directs him to tell his father and his relations not to be 
grieved on his departure; for when he shall hae found the supreme 
wisdom he will return and console them. Upon the servant’s return there 
was great lamentation in the court of SaupHopana. ; 

With his own sword SuAxya cuts off the hair of his head; he then 
changes his fine linen clothes for a common garment of a dark-red colour, 
presented by Inpra in disguise ofa hunter. He commences his peregrination, 
and successively goes to Rdjagriha in Magadhu. The King Vimnasira or 
Surenixa (in Tib, Gzugs-chan-snying-po) having scen him from his 
palace is much pleased with his manners. Afterwards being informed of 
him by his domestics, visits him; has a long conversation with him, and 


offers him means for living according to his pleasure. He will not 
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accept of avy thing, On the request of the King, he Telates. that he is of 
the Shakya race that inhabit Capilavastu in Kosala, on the bank..of the 
Bhagivathi river, in the vicinity of the Himalaya. He.is of the royal 
family, the son of SuupHopaxa (Tib. Zas Gésang) and that he has 
renounced the world, and now seeks only to find the supreme wisdom. 
VIL. =. He performed his penances, mortifying his body or living. a 
rigorous ascetic life. : : 
Leaving Rdjagriha he visits afterwards several of the hermits living 
in the hills, Ina short time he becomes acquainted with all their practices 
and principles. He is not satisfied with them. He tells them that they 
are mistaken in supposing such practices to be the means of, emancipation. 
Afterwards, he goes to the bank of the Nairanjana river,* and during the 
course of six years performs his penances, subjecting himself to. great 
austeritics and privation of food, and giving himself to continual medite- 
tion, Three characteristic signs formerly unknown, now appear, on. his 
body. Perceiving afterwards privation of food} to be dangerous to ‘hig 
mental faculties, he is resolved to make use of necessary food for his sus- 
tenance. He bathes or washes himself in the Nuiranjana river. On the 
bank a. branch of,the Arjuna tree, bows down to help him out, of -the;river. 
He refreshes himself with a refined milk-soup. presented. to; him. by:wo 
maids.{ His five atteggants desert him now,§ saying among themselves 
“such a glutton and such a loose man as Gautama is now, never can arrive 
“at the supreme wisdom” (or never can become a Buddha.) They go to 
Vévanasi, and in a grove.near,that city, continue to live an asceti¢- life... ; 
’ VIII.—He overcame the devil or the god of pleasures (Kama Deva.) 
After having bathed in the Nairanjana river, and refreshed himself 
with food, Suixya recovers his strength, and purposes to visit the holy. spot 
(called. in Sanscrit Bodhimanda; Tib. Chang-chub sm ying-po, :or Sans. 
Vajrasana Tib, Dorjedin) the place where now Gaya is. He. therefore 
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proceeds to that place, sits upon a couch of grass, gives himself to earnest 
meditation, overcomes all the hosts of the devil, or triumphs over all the 
temptations of Kdma Deva.* 

IX.—He arrived at the supreme perfection or became Buddha. 

Remaining fixed in his meditation at last he arrives at the supreme 
wisdom, or he becomes Buddha. After having arrived at the supreme per- 
fection, the gods from the several heavens} successively present him their 
offerings, adore him, and in appropriate verses sing praises to him, concerning 
his excellent qualities, and his great acts in overcoming the devil. For 
seven weeks he remains at Gaya, and perfected is for his great purpose. 

Gacon and Yanc-po, two merchants, entertain him with a dinner, and 
hear his instruction. They are so firm in their faith that they are said by 
Swakyva to become Bodhisatwas. The four great kings of the (fabulous) 
Rirab (S.Meru) offer him each a begging plate. He, being somewhat ill- 
disposed, the devil advises him to die ; but, being presented by Inpra with 
a fruit of the Jambu tree, he recovers. He is defended by the Nagas 
against the injuries-of bad weather with their expanded or hooded necks, ~ 

X.—He turned the wheel of the law, or published his doctrine. 

After having found the supreme wisdom, Suaixva, thinking that men 
cannot understand his profound doctrine, refuses to instruct them except 
he be solicited by Brana, and other gods to do so. They appear ; 
and on their request he commences to teach his doctrine.{ He reflects 
to whom he should first communicate his principles. Several of them whom 
he judged fit to understand him, are dead. He proceeds to Vardnasi{—five 
persons, formerly his attendants, being now convinced of his having found 
the supreme wisdom, pay homage to him and become his disciples. Their 
names, Sanscrit and Tibetan, are as follows :— 

1.—AJINYANA KONDINYA: Kun-shes-kondinya. 2.—Asvasit: rTa-thul. 
8.—Pisuwa: rLangs-pa. 4.—Maui nima: Ming-ch’hen. 5—Buaprixa: 
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Byung'po. Suaxva insttucts them in his doctrine explains thé four 
éxeellent truths, as they are styled (Tib. Hphags-pahi-Bden-pa-Brhi.) ° 
1.—There is sorrow or misery in life. 

2.—It will be so with every birth. 

3.--But it may be stopped. 

4.~The way or mode of making an end to all miseries. 

Five other persons likewise become his disciples: as also many others 
follow him. On his way to Rédj ijagriha, at once 60 persons take the religi- 
ous character, and follow him. The King of Magadha, Vimpasira’ (Tib. 
Gyugs-chan-snying-po) invites him to Riagriha,t and offers him a Vehara 
(Tib. Gisug lag-k’hang) called after the name of a bird, Kadantaka. 
Swarrpurra and Moncaryana, (afterwards styled a part of his principat 
disciples enter into his religions order. KAryAvana becomes his disciple, 
and is sent afterwards by Suixyva to Ujjayana to convert the ies sadihis 
peopfe:"! “He there teets with great success. 

Avrich householder (Tib. K’hyim Bdag) at Shravasti in Kosala; 
having adopted Buddhism, makes a religious establishment with several 
large'buildings, in a grove called the Prince's grove (S. Jetavanam; Tib. 
reyal-bu-rg'yal-byed-lyi-ts'hal) He invites thither SHixya, and offers him 
and his disciples the buildings for their residence. SuiKxya passes 23 yeabs:; 
there and the greatest part of the Sutras was delivered or propounded by 
him at this place, or as gencrally is stated, at Shravasti (Tib. Mnyen yod.) 

Prasenasit (Tib. Gsal-rgyal) the King of Kosala, residing at Shra- 
vasti, adopts Buddhism. There are several stories of him, both in the 
Duiva aud the Do class. , 

Suupuopana, thefather of Suikyva, successively sends eight messengers 
to invite him to Capilarastu. They all remain with Suaxya and take the 
religious character. At last he sends Cuarka, one of higs-Ministers, He 
also takes the religious character, but he returns and brings intelligence to 
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the, King xespecting Suik va’s intention. to visit him. | He orders therefore 
the Nyagvedha convent (83. Vihara: Tib. Gtsug-lag-khangg to be built, 
near Capilavastu. 

After an absence of 12. years Suaxya visits his father. Several mira- 
cles are displayed on the occasion of the meeting of the father and of the 
son. There are told several stories of how the Shakyas adopted the 
Bauddha faith,* and how ‘hey, mostly, took the religious character. 

Both in the Dulva. and in the Do ciass, there are many stories con- 
cerning Sufnva's peregrination; and how several individuals either singly 
or in company turn Buddhists: but, it seems, many of the stories are 
fanciful. The scene of the principal transactions in the life of Suakya, is 
generally, in Central or Gangetic India, or the countries from Mathura, 
Ujjayana, Vaishali or Prayciga (Allahabad) down to Kéma Rupa, in Assam; 
and from the Vindhya mountains to Capilavastu in Rohilkhand. 

The two Kings of Panchola, on the Northern and Southern side of the 
Ganges, are reconciled by SuAxva, and are stated to have adopted Buddhism. 
The King of the Northern Paxehola becomes an Arhan, and that of Southern 
Patchola-is foretold by Suixva to become a Bodhisatwa of the first rank, 

“Ona certain occasion Suéxya sends the half of his sitting couch or 
pillow to Hod-srung-cl’hen-po (S. Manakasnyara) one of his principal 
disciples, to ait on with him, by which act he tacitly appoints him his suc- 
cessor, as an Hierarch after hi- death. > 

X1.—He was delivered from pain or he died. 

The death of Sudxya, as generally stated in the Tibetan books, hap- 
pened in Assam, near the City of Kusha (Tib. Sa-chan or Sachok) or Céma 
Rupa, wder a pair of Sal trees. 

~. This event is told at large in the 8th (or Nya) volume of the 


Doylasa:in the Kahgyur. As also, in two other volumes following the 
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Do class, titled Mik isarintenanams (Tib. Yong:s- = ee -nan- eer ae 
pa-ch’hen-po)the “ great final deliverance from ‘pain.’ 

All animal beings, admonished by a mighty voice of the approaching 
death of Suixya, haste to present him their last ‘offerings, to ask him about 
the doubts they had on some articles of his doctrine, and to hear his 
instructions thereupon. The substance of his doctrine is repeated in these 
volumes, with respect to some metaphysical suitleties. There are many 
discussions on the nature or essence and the qualities of Tathagata or 
Buddha (God), as also on that of the human soul. On the state of being 
under bondage and liberated. On the means of obtaining final emancipa- 
tion. On thesix transcendental virtues, especially on charity. On casual 
concatenation, and on several other articles. 

Previous to his death, Suixya tells how anciently the universal 
monarchs were used to be burnt, and orders his disciples to do the same 
with his body. Accordingly, after having washed the corpse several times 
with all sorts of scented or perfumed water, they put it into an iron chest, 
fill it with sweet scented seed-oil, and keep it so for seven days, then taking 
out the body, they envelope it first with soft cotton, and wrap it up after- 
wards in several (five hundred) whole pieces of cotton cloth; then they 
replace the body again in the chest, fill it with sweet scented seed-oil, 
and after having kept so for seven days, they burn it with sandal and other 
precious sweet-scented woods, 7 

XII.—His relics were deposited. 

The corpse being burnt in the above manner, they gather together the 
ashes. There are found 8 measures (of Vré or Sans. Drona) of them. They 
are put in 8 urns. These 8 precious vessels being placed upon 8 richly 
adorned stately seats or thrones, sacrifices and adorations~are offered up 
to them during several days, after which they are deposited in a magnif cent 
pyramidical building (S. Chaitya; Tib. McWhod-rien; vulg. Chorten) in 
the City of Kusha or Kéma Rupa. 
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aiphe princes, in central India, among whom Suixya had lived, hearing 
ee ‘his death, and being desirous of obtaining his holy relics, some of 
them go themselyes, others send their men to take a portion of them. The 
people of, Kusha permit them to visit the Chaitya, and to pay their 
respects to the holy relics, but they refuse to give them any share of those 
remains. * , 

After thie death of Swikya his doctrine was first éortipiled by his 
principal disciples: KAsuyapa (Tib. Hod-srung) who succeeded him in the 
Hierarchy, compiled the Prajnydpiramitd class (Tib. Sher-chin) or the 
metaphysical works, ANANDA (Tib. Kun-gdvo) the Sutras, or the Do class. 
And Upiui, (Tib. iNye-var- khor) the Vinaya or Dulva. These compila- 
tions were called Tripitakah (Tib. Sde-nod-sum ; the three vessels or reposi- 
tories.) . And also Prabachana (Tib, Lung-rap) chicf precept. All these 
works are now too voluminous. The extent and contents of them show 
evidently that they are the works of several successive ages although they 
are referred all to Suixya. One hundred and ten years after the first 
compilation, there was made a second in the time of Asoka, a celebrated 
King, who resided at Pataliputra. A third compilation was made again 
in the time of Kaytsika, a celebrated King in the North of India, after 
there had been elapsed more than four hundred years from the death of 
Sudgya. The Buddhists were divided about that time into 18 sects, under 
four principal divisions, as followers of Sudxya’s 4 disciples, viz. Rauvra, 
Upatui, Kadsuyapa, and Karydyana. 

The Sanserit and Tibetan Names of the Masters, Divisions, and 
Sub-divisions extracted from the Vocabulary, in the Slan-gyur, are as 
follows, Vid. ay4" ggx, ay, AT 








* It is somewhere stated in the Tib. books that these relics were divided and deposited at 


eight different places, but I cannot cite the vol. in which it is stated, See note on the Death of 
SuAkya, 
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MASTERS. 


RAauta, or 
Tib. Sgra-Gchan- 
Hdsin. 


UPA, or 


Tib. Nye-var-Hkhor. 


KASHYAPA, or 
Tib. Hod-srung. 


KATYAYANA, or 
Tib., Katydh-bu, 
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DIVISIONS. 
1. Arya Sarvéstiva- 
dah, 
Tib.  Hphags-pa- 
thams-chad-yod- 


par-smra-va. 


2. Arya Sammatiydh. 

Hphags-pa-hun- 
gyts-Bhur-va. 

3. Maha Sanghikah. 

Dge-Hdun-phal- 
ch,hen-pa, 


4, Arya 
Hphags-pa-Gnas 


Brtan-pa. 


Sthavirah, 


SUB-DIVISIONS, 


a. Milasarvistivédah, 


b. Kashyapriyah. 

c. Mahisésakéh, 

d. Dherma guptéh. 

e. Bahushrutiydh, 

f. Tamrashdtiyah. 

g. Vibhdjya Vadindh, 


Kaurnkullahéh. 
b. Avantakdh. 


P 


7 


Vatsiputriyah. 

a. Purva Sailék. 

b. Avara Sailéh, 

c. Hémavach. : 

a, Lokottala Vidinéh. 


2 


» 


» Maha Vihara Vapi- 
nah, 


b, Jéita Vaniydh. 


e. Abhaya giri vdsinch. 








Tib. Gzhi thams-chad- 
yod-par-smra-vahi-sdé, 
Hod-srungs-pahi-sdé, 
Sa-ston-sdé, 
Civ’ hos-srung-sdé. 
Mang-du-thos-pahi-sdé, 
Gos-dmar-sdé. 
Rnam-par-phye-ste- 
smra-vahi-sdé. 
Sar-Hgrogs-kyi-sdé. 

2 Srung-va-pahi-sdé. 
Gnas-ma-buhi-sdé. 
Shar-gyi-vi-vahi-sdé. 
Nub-kyi-ri-vahi-sdé, 
Gangs-ri-pahi-sdé, 
Hijig wrten-Hadas- ° 


smrahi-sdé, 


Prajnydpti Védindh. Blags-par-smra-vahi-sdé 


Gtsug-lag-khang.cl’hen 
Gnas-sdé. 

Royal-byed-ts’hal Gnas- 
pahi-sdé. 

Hyigs-med-rieGnas-sdé, 


NOTES AND REFERENCES. 


Note 1.—Atheistical teachers.—This name WEAN BS or BPI Y in Sanscrit Tirthiha, 
by the Tibetians, is applied to the Hindus in general. At the first beginning of Buddhism ia 


Central India, it was applied to those Sophistical teachers that opposed Buddhism. There are 


mentioned six principal teachers of them, in the Sanscrit and Tibetan Vocabulary ; viz. 
1.—Purna Kashyapa. a" XS RAN’ as 
2.—Maskari Goshéliputra, BBS DVIS Z 
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3.—Sanjayi Vairahipuiré. OVS DUS he SY SS 

4,-Ajita Késhakambalahi feorgrat sa 

$.—Ahuda Katyayana. n eag' aay 34 

0.—Nirgran ntha Tnyétsie BELEN AT 83 

Their gross atheistical principles or tenets (according to the representations of the Buddhists) 
may | be seen in the first volume of the Dulva class of the Kah-gyur, from leaf 33-40, told by 
themselves, oo the request of SHAnipuTRA and MoNGoLyana (afterwards SHAKYA's two 
principal disciples. ) 

In general, according to the Kah-gyur and Stan-gyur and all Tibetan authorities, among the 
several Bindu systems the Tirthikas are those that are most extravagant in their tenets and 
practices, and that have been always the greatest antagonists of the Buddhists. 

The above mentioned six teachers resided mostly at Rdjagrika and Shrévasti. They had 
frequent contests with the disciples of GAvTAMA, by whom, at last, they were entirely defeated 
at Shrévasti, and afterwards they dispersed in the Mountains near the Himdlaya, 

They were surpassed by GAUTAMA, especially in the performance of miracles. 

2, Vidtha or Bidtha, SN'Q45N tall body, or one with a tall body, is a family 
name ; as also, it is the name of the fabulous great continent to the East from the Itirap or 
Meru. Lus p’hags-rigs, signifies one of the Videha tribe or family. 

_ Note. 2,—The namo of Litsabyi B32 or Lichavyi, is applied to a race or tribe of men, 
whose principal city is stated to have been at Vaishéli WAN'N'S4 Praydga, or the modera 
Allahabad. ‘hey are frequently mentioned in the Ka-gyur and Stan-gyur, and are described 
as rich and very splendid in their equipage and furniture. 

Tibetan writers derive their first king WQQSAS4HY Nyi-KuRe-Tsin-po, (about 250 
years before Jesus Christ) from the Litsabyis; stating that there have been three kinds or tribes 
of the Shdhya; as 1. Shékya Chhen-po, 2. Shakya Litsabyi, and 3, Shékya Rikhrot-pa (living 
in the mountains); and that Nyakhri-tsanpo was of the Shakya Litsabyi tribe, who, being expelled 
took refuge in Tibet. 

Note 3,—The name and residence of this prince are thus expressed. UDAYANA VaDSA raja, 
the son of SHaTanixa at Kaushambi. 

Note 4.~1 do not find any mention in the Tibetan books made of Maya Devi’s virginity, 
upon which the Mongol accounts lay so much stress. 

Note 5.—Swixyva’s birth day is differently stated in different authors. The birth day of 
the Shing-byi or Wood-rat year, is the 58th year of the Cycle of sixty years. The Mouton 
terrestre, or Sa-lug, is the 53d of ditto. The Dragon de feu, or Mé-bruk, is the SOth of ditto. 
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This last is sometimes followed in Tibet. I have not met with the two others, But I 
think authors may be found to whom they may be referred. 

Note 6,—The names of the four princes, &c. are: 

1. VimpasAra or SHRENIKA, the son of MAHA PADMA ye Bay King of Magadha, at 
Rajagriha. 

2. PRASENAJIT, the son of ARANEMI, King of Kosala, at Shravasti. 

3. UbAYANA Vansa RAJA, the son of SUATANIKA, at Aaushambi. 

4, Pravyora, the son of ANANTANEMI, King of Ujayin.* 7 

Note 7.—The divinity Lua of the Shakyas, It was an idol representing a divinity 
of the Yaksha kind, 4 ane and was kept in a Temple. The m do, kh, leaf 94, states that 
the inanimate images of several gods, as of Gutanc, Skemcuet, Lusnam, Diva NyimA, 
R,wam-ruos-su, INDRA, BrauMa, Jicten Sxyonc, as soon as Bodhisatwa (SHakya) put 
the solo of his right foot into the ‘lemple, stood up and prostrated themselves at his feet. 

Note 8.—Gavram{ was of the Gautama tribe—an aunt, XM of Suaxya, 

Note 9.—Uis precise age is not stated ; it is said only, that when he grew up he was sent 
into the school to learn his letters, And that there was celebrated a great festival on that day, 
the whole city being cleansed and decorated, &c. The teacher’s name is thus expressed: Bay 
AASV gy SAAN AIA, v. ches pl lopan hunche she-nyen, teacher of children, friend of all, 

The superior education of a courtezan in India, as in Greece, is marked by her being 


versed in the Shastras. + ay ps leaf 107 the text is thus: . 


37 a Vow a 
HY QHG'NQAS Aya HIN S'H Qhy-Goraay “ Who, like a harlot, is wise in under- 
standing the rites of the Scriptures.” 
Note 10,—Itis st 


ated in general terms that SuAKya excelled all others in the letters and 


mechanical arts. [Le had shown his skill in arithmetic, and his knowledge of several kinds 


of letters, But it was especially in the athletic exercises that he sur, 


passed all other young 
men of the Shakya race, at Capila 


especially in archery, and in throwing the discus. 


It is frequently mentioned, that, in all these exhibitions DevADATTA was one of Sudxya’s 


rivals, and that he looked on him with great indignation and hatred, on account of his superior 


talents. But there is no mention made of any rivalship with respect to the damsels whom 


Swaxya had married, 








* The gods in Tushita, when secking for a 
euch enumerated tribe or family, 
family descent, by calling Y 
Sanaveva , the Aswinis. 

+ See the paper on the requisite 
Journ. As, Sec, Vol, 111. page 57, 


pure tribe for the birth-place of Suakya, and finding fault with 
objected against the Pandava race that they have brought great confugion into their 
upiistitka, Dhermaputra ; Burma, Vayaputra ; Anauna, Tadraputra ; and Nakota and 


clities of the woman whom Snaxya Was willing to marry—printed in the 
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‘Note -14.-The Nairanjana tiver mast have been not far from Gaya, since it is stated that 
Bodhisatwa (SHAKY) went on foot ta that river, and being much pleased with the situation 


of an inhabited place or village, called aay » (abounding in tanks or ponds) having a 
turfy or grassy ground, and many shady or bushy trees, he remained there for six years) 


devoted entirely to meditation, and using very little food. 


Note 12.—Some Tibetan writers say that his five first disciples were sent to SuAKYA from 
Capila, by his father and grandfather (on the mother’s side) to attend on him. But in the 
kha vol. of the Do class of the Ka-gyur, leaf 180, it is stated that he had found them at 


Réjagriha, as the disciples of a certain teacher (BES v. lak-shot) whom he had visited, to 
learn his metaphysival theory. SwAxya having perceived in a short time his whole system, 
these five persons, admiring his great talents, and supposing that he would soon arrive at tho 
supreme perfection, and that they would have then an opportunity to be instructed by him, 
when he left Réjagrika to live an ascetic life, accompanied him, and remained afterwards with 
him, untii he gave up his abstinence from food. 


Note 13.—SHaxva’s mortifications differed from those of other penitents, in as much 
as others mortified only their bodies, hy subjecting themselves to several sorts of rigid practices, 
without exercising their understanding. SuAKya abstained from food, and exposed himself to the 


vicissitudes of weather in order that he might keop in subjection his body during the exercise 


Vv 
of hia mental faculties in his meditations. (45° leaf 194.) SHaxya declares to the Gelongs, 
out of his own experience, th+ " =” f one’s body, as some ascetics do, is not the 
right way to oj, refuge, the shelter of all mo@¢ipation, But that itis only by tho right 


application of one’s . a and reflection, that one may be freed from 


~vame those of Rappri 
the sorrows of birth, sickness, u.u og anuta or? a future life. 

Note 14.—These maidens are diiferen.., -, ken of in different places. In one place it is 
said that they were the daughters of a headman of the village in the vicinity of which 


SuAxya lived, In another place it is said that he was presented with a refined and honeyed 
milk soup by a maiden of that village, and that her name was QA YN “ Well-born.” 
There are mentioned ten other maidens of the neighbourhood, who visited frequently 
SuAxya, and prepared his victuals after he has commenced to take food regularly. 

Note 15.—With respect to SHAKYA’s temptations by the Devil: ane leaf 192-194: 
SuAxya tells to his Gelongs that, during the six years of his ascetic life, he was continually 
followed by the Devil or Satan (S. Mara, Tib. A35 Dutt, or K.'ma, the god of pleasures. 
Tie is called also Qs'AS5 the lord of death; and his host Qs Aas the troops of the 


lord of death) who sought every opportunity of seducing him, but that he never could succeed; 
PB 
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although he tised a very sweet language, and employed every means to persuade him to enjoy 
worldly pleasures, and to renounce his abstinence, since itis difficult to subdue entirely one’s 
mind or passions. Satan thus said to him: « give alms, offer sacrifices of burnt offerings ; 
by these means you shall acquire great moral merits. But to what purpose is abstinence ?” 
Bodhisatwa (Saaxya) said to him: «I must soon triumph over thee Satan ;: thy first troop 
is wish or desire ;—the second is displeasure ;—the third is formed of unger and thirst jin the 
fourth stand passions or lust;—in the fifth dulness and sleep ;—in the sixth fear or dread ;—the 
seventh is thy scruple or doubt ;—the eighth are anger and hypocrisy. ‘Those that seck only 
for profit or gain, for praise (bestowed in verse), honour, (ill got) renown; men praising 
themselves, blaming others. These are the troops that belong to the army of the black Devil.” 
Ho said farther to the Devil ; “« To such Priests and Brahmans, who have subdued their 
passions, who possess self- presence, who apply well their understanding, and do every thing 
conscientiously, what canst thou do / {l-minded !’ 
After having said thus, the Devil vanished much dejected, on account of his ill success, 
But Bodhisatwa (SuAKyY a’s) final victory over the Devil (or the troops of Kdéma Deva) 
was under the holy tree ( 35°8Q°4q" Changchubshing ; ficus Indica) sitting on the spot 
of the essonce of ‘holy wisdom (Bo aq gay Changchub snyingpo, called also Torjedan 
Ming Sans. Vojrdsana, the diamond seat,) ator in the neighbourhvod of the modern 
Gaya, in south Behar. 


Sudxya after having recovered his Strengt' “-avine the Nairanjana river, visited that 


spot with the intention to become Buddha, as | "Ta sat down there 
under the holy tree, or a seat of grass, with th: ov from that seat, 
till he had found the supreme wisdom. The savuld he becomo Buddha, 
all animal beings instructed by him, will grow «sand wise, and then they will not obey 


his commands or orders, endeavours by all means to thwart his object. But all his efforts are 
in vain, DBodhisatwa cannot be overpowered—SiAKva, after being victorious over all the 
assaults of the Devil, passes through several degrees of deep meditation and ccstasies, and at 
last, about day break, arrives at the Supreme wisdom (in the 36th year of his age.) 

In the 21st chapter of the « Gyé-cher-rolpa,” Sans. “ Lalita Vistara,” there is a long 
description, both in prose and verse, how the Devil (S. Mara, Tid. AZ dut, or the Ishwara 
of the Cémadhatu) was informed of Bodhisatwa’s approaching exaltation. Of his (the Devil’s) 
thirty-two inauspicious dreams—of his hosts—of the nionstrous and horrible forms of the fighting 
angels—of the several kinds of their weapons—of the manner of their fighting—of the deser- 
tion of KAma by several gods—of the dissensions of his sons—of the two parties: the white 


and the black, standing on the right and left sides of KAMA. Those of the first party under 


from attacking that saint, since he cannot be overpowered. These on the left side remain 
with Kima, and exhort him to fight, since it is impossible not to conquer with such troops, 
On both sides, there are uttered, alternately, by different individuals, many ingenious 
verses :—K Ama being defeated with all his troops, sends his daughters to endeavour, by their 
charms and female craft, to seduce Rodhisatwa. But all is vain, 

Hymns or Praises of Pathigata (SHAKyA) are uttered by the gods of several heavens 
successively, commencing with the gods of the highest heaven, down to the gods that dwell 
on the surface of the earth. 


aR leaf 259, The gods of A§aqrgdq (the pure or holy mansion) after having 
circumambulated Tathégata, sitting at Bodhiménda, (the holy essence) and having caused a 
shower of divine sandal powder, thus praised him, in verse. 

“ There has arisen the Illuminator of the World—The World’s Protector—the Maker of 
light, who gives eyes to the world that has grown blind, to cast away the burdens of sin, Thou 
hast been’ victorions in the battle, Thy intention is accomplished by thy morak excellence, 
All thy virtues are Perfect. ‘Thou shalt: now satisfy men with good things, 

“ Gautama is without sin. He is out of the mire. He stands on dey ground. He will 
save other animal beings also that are carried off by the mighty stream, 

“ Great Genius! thou art eminent; in all the three worlds there is none like thee. To 
this world sleeping for a long time, immersed in thick dauckness, cause thou the light of 
understanding to arise, . 

© The livir of corruption. The prince of phy- 
ficians is come to cu. . vor of the world ! By thy appearance, 
all the mansions of distress shalt be .. seforth, both gods and men shall enjoy 


happiness. None of those who came to see chief and the best of men, shall for a 


thousand ages (Kalpas) go to hell (or see the pi. of damnation.) They who, hearing thy 


instruction grow wise and sound, shall not be afraid at the destruction of the body, They 


having cut off the bonds of distress, and being entirely freed from all further incumbrance, 


ie are 


shali find the fruit of the greatest virtue (or enjoy the greatest happiness.) Thes 
the ‘persons on whom alms may be bestowed, and that may receive them, Great shall be 
the reward of such alms—ihey shall contribute to their (the offerers) final deliverance 


from pain,” 


Leaf 260, Suaxya addressing the priests, says ; Gelongs ! 


The gods from the MAN aG: Ne,tsang heaven, after having thus praised Tathéguta, 


saluted him, by putting their hands together, and then sat aside, 
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2. Then’ came the gods from the aayg Hotsal (S. Abhiswara,) Heaven, and after 
having presented their several offerings, and having their circumambulated Tathdgata, thus 
praised him. 

“ Reverence be to thee, Oh Muni! whose mind is profound, whose instruction is very pleas- 
ing. Thou art the prince of Munis. hy instruction is sweet (or pleasing) like the melody 
of the daughter of Branma. Thou hast found the highest degree of perfection. ‘Thou art the 
most ‘Holy. Thou art our shelter, our refuge and our aid. “Thou, with a loving kindness, 
are the Protector of the world. Thou art the best physician that takest away every pain and 
curest all diseases. Thou art the maker of light. Lord! do thou assuage the afflictions of 
both gods and men, by pouring on them a shower of the food of immortality. Thou art immov- 
able, firm, fixed like Rirap, (Meru, or Olympus) or the sceptre in the hand of InpRA. ‘Thou 
art constant in thy vow or resolution. Tlrou, possessing all good qualities are like the 
Moon, &c. &c. 

3. Leaf 260. Then came the gods from dav in Sy say the Heaven of Brauma, 
and said— 

“ To theo, whose virtue is immaculate, whose understanding is clear and brilliant, who 
hast all the 32 sacred characteristic signs; who possessest a good memory, discerning under- 
standing, and foreknowledge, and who art indefatigable; reverence be to thee, we adore thee 
falling down with our heads at thy feet. 

“To theo who art clean or nure from the taints of sin, who art immaculate, spotless ; 


who art celebrated in all the thr ‘lds; who hast found the three kinds of science, who 
givest an cye to know the three degi -n6e, 

“© To thee, who with a tranquil n «a times, who instructest 
with a loving kindness all moving bein .. 2, reverence be to thee, 

** Muni! whose heart is at rest, wh est much in explaining every doubt; who hast 


undergone rigorous sufleriug onaccoun -. moving beings, thy intention is pure, thy practices 
are perfect. Teacher of the four Traths! Rejoicer in emancipation! who, being liberated, 
desirest to set free others also; reverence be to thee. 

«* The powerful and industrious Adma ( N35 S. Mara) coming to, thee, when thou over- 
comest him by thy understanding, diligence, and mildness, thou hast found at that time the 
supreme standard of immortality. Reverence be to thee who hast overcome the host of deceit.’, 

4, Leaf 261. FAL SANS AS SR sa Then came the white party from among the 
sons of Ada, or the good angels that favoured Bodhisutwa (SHAKYA) and said— 

“O Mighty one! who by thy great power, without moving thyself or standing up, and 


without even uttering a single word, hast defeated in a moment our strong, fierco and dread fay 
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host, O most perfect Muni! to whom all the three worlds pay homage with sacrifices; 
reverence be to thee, 

«The innumerable troops of Kdma, that surrounded the Chang-chab shing (ficus Indica) 
the prince of all trees, were unable to disturb thee—(or not could remove thee.) 

“ Now, sitting under this tree, after having suffered innumerable hardships thou appearest 
this-day most beautiful. 

‘Since during the course of thy Chdng-chab life (holy life) thou hast parted from thy 
dearest wife, child, servants; as also thy gardens, towns, countries, kingdoms, thy head, eyes, 
tongue, feet, &c. to-day thou appearest most beautiful. 

“ Thou hast now obtained thy wish, as thou hast desired to become a Buddha, that thou 
mightest save, in a vessel of true religion (or faith) those that have been carried off into the 
ocean of distress. ‘hy wish is fulfilled. Now they will be saved by thee. 

‘Chief of men! Giver of eyes to the world! We all rejoice in thy moral merits and 
final happiness, and pray that we ourselves, after being accomplished in perfection, such as all 
the Buddhas have praised, and having triumphed over the hosts of desire, may arrive at 
omniscience and final beatitude. 

5. Leaf 262, Then came the gods of Ww HAG Hy Tyg. haa and said : 

“Thy instruction is without fault, It is exempt from all confusion. It is free from the 
principles of darkness and contains the precepts of immortality. Itis worthy to be reverenced 
both in heaven and on earth. Reverence be to thee possessed of sch a brilliant discriminating 
understanding. Do thou make glad both gods and men by thy delightful instruction, Thou 


art the patron, the refuge, the shelter of all moving beings, &c. &c.” 


G. Leaf 263, ‘Then came those of Rapprul ZA" QHA and said : 

“ Having put off the three kinds of apots or impurities, thou becamest an excellent light 
of religion. Those that delighted to walk in a wrong way, thou madest enter into the true 
path of immortality. Sacrificial offerings are made to thee both by gods and men. Thou art 
a wise curer of diseases. Thou art the giver of immortal happiness. Thy wisdom is wonder- 


ful. Wo, bowing down withour heads, do adore thee.” 


7. Leaf 263. Then came the gods of 541Q°¥5 (S, Tushild,) and said: 

‘When thou wast in Tushitd (Géldén) thou hadst then fully instructed the gods in many 
moral virtues. All thy precepts are there still in continual use. Wecannot be satisfied with 
Jooking on thee, not with harkening to thy instruction. Ocean of good qualities! Light of 
the world! We bow down with our heads and hearts before thee. At thy descent from 
Gdldén, all the disagreeable places of future birth were cleared up by thee. At the time 
when thou comedst to sit under this holy tree (ficus Indica) the afflictions of all moving 

~beings were assuaged. Since thy wishes have been fulfilled, having found the supreme 
Q 
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perfection (as thou songhtest for) and having defeated Kéma also, run now thy 
religious course, turn the wheel of the Law. There are many who wish to hear thy moral in- 
straction. Many thousands of animal beings are waiting here. We beg, therefore, that thou 
wilt be pleased to run thy religious race, and to instruct them at large, and to deliver them 


out of the orb of transmigrations, &c. &c, 


8. “Leaf 264. Then came the gods of Q&Q"9Q, Tup-pral, and said : 

‘© There is none like thee, in morality, meditation, and wisdom ; where is then thy superior ? 
To thee, O Tathigata! who art wise in the means of piety and emancipation, be reverence. 
We bow down with our heads at thy feet. 

“ We have seen the great preparations made by the god of the holy tree—such sacrificial 
offerings, made by the gods and men, belong only to thee (there is none other worthy of them.) 
Thou art not disappointed in having taken the religious character, and in having lived a rigid 
life; since, having overcome the deceitful troops (of A‘éma) thou hast found the supreme per- 
fection. Thou hast shed light on the ten corners of the world. Thou hast enlightened, with the 
lamp of understanding, allthe three worlds, Thou art become a dispeller of darkness. To thee, 
who givest to man an eye like that of the supreme intelligence, no praise can be sufficiently 
said, even through the course of a whole Kalpa. Ocean of perfections! Tathdgata! the most 
celebrated in the world! We prostrate ourselves with our heads at thy feet; we adore thee,” 

9. Then came [NpRA with tho other gods of the Trayastriusha heaven, and said: 

* Muni! who art undisturbed, spotless, who remainest always ina graceful sitting pos- 
ture like the mountain Rirap (S. Meru,—or Olympus.) Who art renowned in the ten corners of 
the world, on account of thy shining wisdom and brilliant moral merits ; reverence be to thee. 

«« Muni! thou hadst offered in old times, pure sacrifices to many hundred Buddhas ; by the 
merits of those offerings thou becamedst victorious over the hosts of Adma, at the foot of the 
Holy Tree. Thou art the source of morality, of law, of meditation, of ingenuity, and the 
standard of wisdom, ‘hou art the overcomer of old age and of death. Thou art the true 
physician, the giver of eyes to the world. Muni! thou hast put away the three blemishes or 
spots. Thy senses are quiet, thy mind is at rest. 

“SHAcya! the chicf of men! the spiritual king of all walking beings (men)! We repair 
to thee for protection (or we take refuge with thee.) By thy diligent application thou hast 
acquired the infinite good practices of the eminent saints (Bodhisatwas) thou hadst the powers 
of wisdom, method, aliection, and prosperity, at thy first becoming a Bodkisaiwa; now sitting 
at Bodhiménda (Holy essence, or the essence of wisdom) thy ten powers are complete. 

«The gods were in much fear aud anxicty, seeing the infinite hosts that were surrounding 


thee, saying among themselves: will not that prince of the priests, who is sitting at Ducdhiménda 


(eran eas ) be overpowered? 
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“ Thou hast not been afraid of those evil spirits—thou wast not even moved. By knocking 
with thy hand upon a heavy load, they were all afraid, and thou becamest victorious over all the 
hosts of Kama. As the former Budhas had found the supreme perfection (on this holy spot) 
by sitting on their thrones (lion-chair) thou having followed their examples, hast equalled them 
both in mind and spirit, thou hast acquired omniscience by thyself. Therefore, thon art the 
holy, the self-produced of the world, the ground on which all moving beings may rest 
their prosperity (or moral merits,) &c. &c. 


10. Leaf 295. Then came the four great kings Baya yng (gods residing on the 
four sides of the Sumeru or Rirap) and said : 

“« Thy instruction is agreeable; thy voice is pleasing—thy mind being very placid, is clear 
like the moon. Thou hast a cheerful countenance. Prince of Munis! thatmakest us glad; we 
adore thee. 

“« When thou dost speak, the melody of thy voice surpasses all those of both gods and men. 
All the distresses, caused by lust, passion, and ignorance, are assuaged by thy words. They 
produce in all animal beings the purest joy. All they, that hearken to thy instruction, will be 
liberated. ‘Thou dost not disdain the ignorant. Thou never wast proud with the superiority 
of thy wisdom, Neither art thou puffed up (in prosperity) nor dejected (in adversity.) As 
the Rirep arose from among the waters, so thou art eminent from among men.” 

11, Leaf 266, Then came the gods of the enlightened void space above, or atmosphere, 
QENES Ay Sarny, and said: 

“« We come to sce thee, O Wise Muni! after having observed earcfully the practices of 
moving beings. Pure auimal being ! when we look on thy behaviour, it is only thou (from 


among all) whom wo find with an undisturbed mind, &c. &c.” 


12. Leaf 267. Then came the gods residing on the surface of the earth, NAP SAN, 
and said ; 

“* Thou having enlightened every atom in the universe, all the three thousand worlds 
became a temple of sacrifice for thee, how much more so thine own person !” 

“* We take up the whole body of water below, all moving beings on the surface of the earth, 
all earths in the three thousand worlds, we offer them all to thee, and beg thee to use them 
according to thy pleasure: and we wish that at every place where thou sittest, walkest, or liest, 
or the spiritual sons of Gautama, the Sugata (thy spiritual sons) shall preach the Law, all 
the hearers and believers of the word, on account of our moral merits, may find the supreme per- 
fection or beatitude.” 

(Note; of some of the hymns or praises under the above 12 heads, a part only has been 
translated; and the specification of the several offerings presented to Tuthdgata by each class 
of gods at their arrival, bas been left out.) 
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Note 17.—The substance of BRauMA’s address is: B Leaf 284. * It is unbecoming to 
him (SuAxkya) to remain so indifferent after having acquired such great perfection and 
wisdom. There aro many in the world who both desire to learn and can understand 
his doctrine. BrauMA, therefore, with INDRA and several other gods, beg him that 
he will please to teach his doctrine (or that he will beat the drum, blow the shell or 
trumpet, and kindle or light the lamp of religion, and cause to fall a shower of religious 
instruction.) And that he will please to save or deliver men out of the ocean of transmigration, 
to cure their moral diseases, to assuage their afllictions, to bring into the right way those that are 
gone astray, and to open the door of emancipation (or final liberation from bodily existence.) 

Note 18.—The Mongols say he ascended a throne at Vardnasi. There are at Varénasi 
(according to the dreams of the Buddhists) one thousand (spiritual) thrones (Sengehi-khri, 
lion-chair ) for the 1,000 Buddhas of this happy age (S, Bhadra Calpa) four of whom have 
appeared, and the rest are to come hereafter. Suikya_ after becoming Buddha, when first 
visited Vardnasi, paid respect to the thrones of his three predecessors by circumambulating each 
of them, and then he sat down on the fourth throne. 

These 1,000 Buddhas are described in the first volume of the Do class of the Kagyur, 
to which beg to refer. Some wealthy Tibetians delight to keep the images of theso 1,000 
Buddhas, made of silver or other metal, and to pay respect to them. 

Note 19,—With respect to the four truths little further explanation is afforded.—Tgnorance 
is the source of almost every real or fancied misery; and right knowledge of the nature of things, 
is the true way to emancipation; therefore, they, who desire to be freed from the miseries of 
future transmigrations, must acquire true knowledge of the nature of divine and human things, 

Note 20.-—-SHAxya had accepted the Vihar (in the Kalantaka grove, near Réjagriha) offered 
him by Vimbasdra ; where he passed afterwards several years, and many of hia lestures were 
delivered in that Vihar (ar Behar.) ‘There was, likewise, another place near Jedjagriha, called 
in Sanscrit the Griddhrakuta parvata, where he gave several lectures, especially on the 
Prdéjnapardmita, ; 

Note 21,—The principal female persons of the religious order established by SuAKYA, 
were: Gautami (his aunt) Yashodhard, Gopd, and Utpalavarnnd (his wives.) 

LrEcuHINn nda (Lhas-byin; Sans, Devadatta) and SuAkya (or Siddhartha) were the 
sons of two brothers, ‘This of the eldest, that of the youngest. Each had one brother. LecHIN 
had A’NANDA (in Tib, Kungévo) Sudxya had Nanpa (Tib. G@évo), 

In the Dulva, and in several Sutras, Devapatra is represented always as inimical to 
Sudxya. He slew with his fist an elephant sent by the Lichavyies of Vaishali as a present to 
SuAxya, when he was yet at Capila. He hired some persons to destroy SHAKYA by hurling 


on him a large stone. He caused many times dissensions among his disciples. 
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ACCOUNT OF THE DEATH OF SHAKYA. 
Translated from the Dulva, p.77.—@3uq 5 RRs NY. 


‘As goon as Sinos-cxks CuompAnvAa (NSN EN' HSA BIQKY Sangs-r,gyas Behom- 
dan-hdas. S. Buddha Bhagavén) was dclivered from pain (was dead) this great earth shook, 
ignis fatuus also fell, the corners of the world also were burning (with meteors), and from the 
enlightened void space above (from the air or heaven) there was also heard a sound of drums 
made by the gods. 

At that time the life possessing Hot-sRUNG CH'HEN-PO Ca&sawayray ye aad ts'he’~ 
dang-\dan-pa-hod-srung-ch’hen-po, S. A’yusmén Maha Kashyapa) being at Rdjagriha, in a residence 
in the grove called after the Kalantaka bird, was awakened by that earthquake, and reflecting on 
what it would signify, he perceived that CnompAnvids had been entirely delivered from pain. 
And knowing the nature of things, he said : “ ‘This is the ease with every compound thing.” 

He, reflecting within himself, that the king of Magadha (ENA Masxye's-D,cra; 8. Ajdta 
shatru ; the son of gayrqumy'a, Lus-h,r'HAcs-mA, his mother) not being yet well grounded 
# his faith, (having a faith without roots) should he hear of the death of CuompAnpAs, he would 
certainly die in vomiting out warm blood ; therefore he thought of means to prevent. it. 

He said thus to YARCHET (RBLES : Dvyan-syep,a Brahman, the chief officer of Magadha : 
pay ya apany, S. Maha Mantra); YArcuet! may it be known to you, that Cuom- 
pAnpAs being delivered from pain, if the son of Lus-p’HAGs-MA, the king AJATA SHATRU, whose 
faith has not yet taken root, should he hear that CuompAnpAs is delivered from pain, he may 
die by vomiting warm blood ; therefore be you instructed in the means of preventing it. 

He (Yarcuer) said: Venerable Sir, please to command or tell the means one after another. 
He said: Yarcuert, come, go speedily into the king’s garden or grove, and make to be represented 
in painting, how CuompAnpAs was in Gélddn (S. Tushitd ;) how he, in the shape of an elephant 
descended into the womb of his mother. How he, at the foot of the Changchubshing (ficus Indica) 
has found the supreme perfection, or become Buddha. How he, at Vérandsi, at three different 
times, turned the wheel of the law of twelve kinds (has taught his doctrine). How he, at Shravasti, 
displayed great miracles. How he, at the city of S,gra-chen, descended from the Trayastrinsha 
(33) heaven of the gods, whither he had gone to instruct his mother; and lastly, how he, after 
having accomplished his acts in taming and instructing men, in his doctrine, at several places, went 
to his last sleeping bed, in the city of Sé-chen (Bsa : of Kusha. §. Cémaregia, in Assam.) 

R 
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Take you seven long basins or troughs filled with fresh butter and one filled with Tsandan 
géshirs' ha (a kind of sandal wood or resin) and place them in that part of the garden. When the 
king shall come out to the door then beg him that he may be pleased to go and see the garden. 
If he take notice of the picture and ask of you: what is this ? then tell him, at large, thus: Sire! 
(Lhé) This place is Capilavastu ; in this corner here has been born CuompAnps, This, here, 
is the bank of the Naranjana river. This, here, is the spot where CHoMDANDASs, sitting on a diamond- 
seat (S. Vajrdsana, Tib. Remg, Dorjé-dan) arrived at the supreme perfection, or became 
Buddha, This, again is the city of Vérandsi : CuompAnpAs three times passed over to this spot, and 
tarned the wheel of the law of twelve kinds, Here is the city of Shravasti, where ChompANbAS 
displayed his great miracles, This, again, is the city of Sgrd-chen. It is here that CHOMDANDAS 
alighted, when he came down from among the gods in the Trayastrinsha heaven. This, again, is the 
city of Kusha where CuompinpAs, after having accomplished his acts in disciplining men, at such 
and such places, went to his last sleeping bed! Tell himso, and when, upon hearing these, he 
shall faint, then plunge him into the long basin filled with fresh butter, and when the butter shall 
be melted, then lay him in the second basin, and so on, till the 7th basin, then take out and lay 
him into that filled with Tsandan-goshirs'ha, and so he will recover. After having said this, the 
A’yusmAN Maui Kisnyapa departed for the city of Kusha. 

YArcuer having soon got the pictures ready, when the king appeared abroad, begged him 
that he would please to go and see the garden. The king entering into the garden, and sccing the 
pictures, asked of YAacuer, what is this? He answered, and told him at large, (as above has beg 
described) till: ‘this is the city of Kusha ( T’sa-chen city, so called fromthe Kusha grass) where 
CuompAnvAs went to his last sleeping bed.’ He said: ‘What say you! YArcuzr; what! CHome 
pAnvAs has been delivered from pain ?’ said he: but YArcuer remained silent. Then the king 
(AsArasHarru) having fainted fell motionless to the ground. YArcwer laying him succes: 
sively in the long basins or troughs filled with fresh butter, and afterwards taking out and 
Jaying him again in a long basin filled with Zsandan goshirs'ha, he then recovered. 

As soon as CuompANDAS was dead, at the foot of the pair of Sdl-trees, which scattered over 
him their flowers, and he was sleeping like a lion, a Gzuonc thus said, in verse : 

“A pair of beautiful Sal-trees, in this grove of excellent green trees, are scattering flowers 
upon the Teacher delivered from pain.” 

As soon as CHompAnpAs was dead, InpRa (q§94, Br,gya-hyin) said, in verse : 

“ Alas! the compound thing is not lasting; fromits being produced it is of a perishable nature, 
Since it is produced, it perishes. It is a happiness for such to be at rest (to be assuaged.)” 

As soon as Séngs-gyds CHompAnpAs was delivered from pain, BraumA (T's'hdngse 
pé) the Lord of the Universe (S. Sahalo-seésha, Tib. Mi-sep-Kyi DAKro ara SAVY 
thus said, in verse : 
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“ All things gathered together in this world by all creatures, must be relinquished. The man, 
who had no equal in the world, TarHAGATA, who has found great powers and clear eyes, such a 
Teacher also, at last, has died.” 

As soon as Sdngs-gyés CuompAnpAs was delivered from pain, the life possessing MAcAcs- 
PA (Sno paryvaraamay : (S. Alyusmdn Aniruddha) said in verse: 

“ He who with a firm mind was a protector, he that had found steadiness and tranquillity, 
the letting out and taking in of breath (respiration) being stopped, the clear eyed, at last, is dead. 
‘When the Teacher, who was excellent in every kind, was delivered from pain, I was very much 
troubled ; my hair stood on end. He was without fear ; he was above the senses (or the objects 
of sense) his mind was evolved. Such a light is now extinguished.” 

Assoon as Sdngs-gyds CuompAnpAs was delivered from pain, some Ge’Loncs rolled on the 
ground ; some clasping their arms, uttered great ejaculations ; some being depressed by sorrow, 
sat still; some depending on religion, said: CHompAnpAs, who instructed us in many things, 
that were pleasing; agreeable, and delightful to the hearts of all, is now separated, annihilated, 
destroyed, and divided from us. 

Then the life possessing MAcAas-pA said to the life possessing Kuy-cdvo. “ Kun-cAvo 
(S. A’nanda) if by degrees and by soft means you will not appease the Gélongs, the gods that live 
for many hundted halpas, will reproach, revile, and say contemptuously : there are many priests 
(Géongs) that took the religious character according to the excellent precepts of the Dulva, 
bit that are without judgment and reflection.” 

Kuwn-cAvo asked of MAcAas-ra: ‘Do you know how many gods there are present ?” ‘Kun 
GAvo, in all the space that is from the city of Kusha to the river Yig-dén, (S894) from the 
grove of the pair of Sd/-trees to the Chaitya (aanha Mchhod-rten, adorned with a head 
ornament by the Champions) 12 miles, (each of 4,000 fathoms) in circumference, there is not 
asingle spot left which is not occupied and filled by wise gods of great power; there is not left 
so much place by the inferior gods where you could fixa staff. Some of these gods roll on the 
ground; some grasping their arms utter cjaculations; some, being oppressed by great sorrow, 
sit still; some depending on religion (or on the nature of things) thus say: CHompAN- 
pAs, who instructed us in many things, which were pleasing, agreeable, and delightful to the hearts 
of all, is now separated, annihilated, destroyed, and divided from us.’ 

In that evening the life possessing MAcAcs-rA, after having expressed some moral reflec- 
tions, sat down in the manner of a venerable wise man keeping silence. 

Then, the night being over, the life possessing MAcAas-pa thus said to the life possessing 
Kun-civo: 

Kun-civo, go you, and tell thus to the Champions, the inhabitants of Kusha: Inhabi- 
tants, (citizens), this evening, at mid-night, the Teacher has been delivered from pain, with vespect 
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to the five aggregates of his body ; perform now your duty, and work out your moral merits.” And 
tell them not to take into their minds to say: “Men dwelling in the neighbourhood (environs) 
of our city (or beloved brethren) our Teacher being dead, henceforth we cannot make him sacri- 
fices (offerings) and do other things that are required.” After MAcAcs-pa had said this, Kun- 
GAvo putting on his religious garb CEarg 3, Na’mjér) accompanied by other priests or Ge'longs, 
went to that place, where the Senate-house of the Champions, that inhabit Ausha, was, and where 
there were assembled at that time about 500 Champions of the City of Kusha to consult about 
some affairs. Then Kun-cAvo said to them: ‘Intelligent citizens, assembled Champions of 
Kusha, please to hear: At midnight, this evening, the Teacher has been entirely delivered from 
pain, with respect to the five aggregates of his body. Perform now your duty, and make your 
moral merits. Do not take into your minds to say: “ Men dwelling in the neighbourhood of our 
city, our Teacher being dead, henceforth we cannot make him sacrifices and perform other rites 
that are required.” After Kux-GAvo had said thus, some of the Champions that inhabit Kusha, 
roll on the ground; some clasping their hands, utter ejaculations; some being oppressed by 
sorrow, sit still; some depending on religion say: ‘CuompAnpAs, who taught us so many things, 
that were pleasing, agreeable and delightful to every man’s heart, is now separated, annihilated, 
destroyed, and withdrawn from us.’ 

Then the Champions of Ausha taking to themselves from the whole City, flowers, garlands 
incense, sweet scented powders, and musical instruments; together with their children, 
wives, male and female slaves, labourers, publicans, their friends, relations, magistrates ‘or 
officers, and their kindred, going out from the City of Kusha, and proceeding to the grove of the 
pair of Sél-trees, after having arrived there, show every kind of respect, reverence, honour and 
worship to CHompAnpAs (who was sleeping like a lion) by sacrificing to him with myrrh, 
garlands, incense, sweet scented powders, and with music. 

Then the principal men from among the Champions of Kusha thus said to the life possess- 
ing Kun-civo (S. A’'yusmén A’nanda) Vencrable Kun-cAvo, (or Reverend Sir). 

We are willing to sacrifice to CHompAnpAs (or show honour to his memory) please to instruct 
us how we should perform the funeral ceremonies.” «Citizens! in like manner with those of an 
universal Monarch (S. Chakravartti) Tib. Qn’ Lory rasaqy Khor-lo-gyur-vé-gyel-po). 
«Venerable Kun-cdvo ! how they are performed to an universal Monarch ?’ ‘Inhabitants! 
(citizens) the corpse of an universal Monarch is wrapped first in cotton and  cotton- 
tree (made into flat leaves or blades) and afterwards it is wrapped up in 500 pieces of 
cotton cloth, then it is placed in an iron coffin filled with seed-oil ; and from above 
it is covered with a double iron covering; then heaping together all sorts of sweet scented 
woods, it is burnt with them; and the fire is extinguished with milk; then his bones 


being put into an urn of gold, and building a Chattya for the bones, on such a place where four 
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roads meet and fixing an umbrella, banners and long narrow hanging pieces of stuff or 
cloth, they show respect, reverence, honour and worship, with myrrh (or fragrant sub- 
stanees) garlands, incense, sweet scented powders, and musical sounds, and then they celebrate 

* a great. festival. .-Citizens ! such things are performed at the funeral of an universal Monarch. 
For Tatni-aara, the Arhan, the most accomplished Buddha, you must do yet more.’ 

‘Venerable Kuy-cAvo ! we will do accordingly as you have commanded ; but as it is not easy 
to get soon together the things required; in seven days henee, we will make every thing 
ready, and then we will perform our funeral sacrifices with fragrant substances, garlands, 
incense, sweet scented powders, and musical sounds, showing respect, reverence, honour and 
worship to CHompANDAs, who sleeps on the lion-throne (or lies on the stately funeral bed).’ 
‘Do you, therefore,’ said Kun-cAvo, ‘accordingly.’ 

Then they went away, and in seven days prepared every thing. And on the seventh day, 
having prepared also golden biers (or frames, &c.) bringing together all fragrant substances, gar- 
Janda and all sorts of musical instruments that were found within the space of 12 miles, from . Kusha 
to the Yig-ddn river; fromthe grove of the pair of Sél-trees to the Chaitya with a head ornament, 
(ornamental pinnacle) they came out from the City, and proceeding to the grove of the pair of 
Sdi-trecs, paid respect, reverence, honour and worship to him, who was sleeping on the lion-throne 
with all sorts of fragrant substances, garlands, incense, sweet scented powders, and musical 
sounds. é 

Then the principal Champions of Kusha thus said to the Champions that crowded together 
from all parts: ‘Hear ye, intelligent citizens! the wives and the maids of the Champions, 
shall make canopies of cloth over the corpse of CuompANnpAs; the wives and lads 
of the Champions shall carry the bier of CHompAnpAs; and we showing respect, rever- 
ence, honour, and worship to him, with fragrant substances, garlands, incense, sweet scented 
powders and music, so we shall enter at the western gate of the City, and after having perambu- 
lated the whole space within, we shall go out by the eastern gate of the City; and after having 
passed over the Vig-ddn river, we shall stay by the Chaitya (called the Chaitya that has 
8 head ornament tied on by the Champions) and there we will burn the corpse,’ 

The Champions answered them, and said : ‘we willdo accordingly. The wives and the maids 
of the Champions formed canopies of cloth for the corpse of CHompAnpAs ; but the wives and 
lads of the Champions, wishing to lift up the bier of CuompAwnpAs, could not take it up. Then 
MicAcs-pa said to Kun-cAvo : ‘Life possessing Kun-cA vo, the wives of the Champions of Kusha 
could not lift up the bier of CrompAnpAs ; and why ?’ ‘Since such is the will of the gods.’ ‘ Life 
possessing MAcAcs-rA! and what is the will of the gods?’ ‘That the bier be carried by the 
‘Champions and the young Champions of Kusha.’ ‘Life possessing Kun-cAvo ! it mast, therefore, 
be donetgcordingly as the gods will have it.’ 
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Then :as' soon as the bier was lifted up by the Champions and the young Champions, the 
gods dwelling in the enlightened etherial space above, scattered about divine flowers, such as 
Utpala, Pédma, Pédmakarpo, Kumuda, &c., sweet scented powders of Akarn, Tamala ; and made 
divine music, and letdown many cloths or garments. Then some of the principal Champions 
said to the others, ‘let us lay aside the music of men, and the other things, and let us perform ‘the 
funeral ceremonies with divine music, and divine flowers and incense. Afterwards they perform- 
ed the funeral ceremonies accordingly (as has been stated above) till they reached the Chaitya, 
where the corpse was burned, 

At Kusha there fell at that time so much of the divine flower Mandaraka, that it 
reached up tothe knees. A man, taking with him a great deal of that divine flower, went to the 
tower of Dig-pdchen (gery 34), on some business. 

At thattime Mand KAsyapa (Hor-srunc-cn’#En-po), together with a train of 500 persons, 
(or priests) was on his road to Kuska, to pay his last respects to the inviolate body of 
Cuompanpds. He, having met that man on the road between Kusha and Dig-pachen, asked 
of him, whenee he came, and whither he was going. He answered to him: ‘ Venerable Sir, I come 
from Kusha, and, on some business, I go to Dfg-pachen.’ ‘O man! do you know my Teacher?’ 
* Yes, Venerable Sir, I know him; it is Gz’tHone Gautama (S. Saramanan Gautama). There 
have been now seven days elapsed, since he is dead. This Mandaraka divine flower I have taken 
from among those flowers with which sacrificial respects were paid to his relies,’ 

The Champions of Kusha, wishing to burn the body of CuompAypas, could not kindle the 
fire. Then MAcAcs-pA said to Kun-cAvo! ‘KuneAvo, the Champions of Kusha cannot burn 
the bedy of CuompAnpAs, and why ?’ ¢ Because it is the will of the gods. MAaAas-PA, according 
to the will of the gods, Hot-sruNG-cn’HEN-po, with 500 other persons, is on his way between 
Dig-paichen and Kusha, and wishes to pay his respects to the inviolate body of CuompAnp{s, 
before it shall be burned. MAcAas-pa!l we must do accordingly as the will of the gods has been.’ 

Then Kun-cAvo thus said to the Champions of Kusha : ‘ Hear ye, O assembled multitude of 
the Champions of the City of Kusha. The Corpse of CuompanpAs could not be burnt, and what 
was the reason thereof? because the gods would have it so.’ They said: ‘we must, therefore, 
do accordingly as the will of the gods has been.’ 

Afterwards Hor-srunc-cn'nEN-Po arrived at Kusha: froma far he was perceived by those 
of his followers, who went before him with fragrant substances, garlands, incense, sweet scented 
powders, and all sorts of musical instruments, and afterhaving prostrated themselves at his feet, they 
followed him. He, accompanied by an immense number of people, went to the place where the 
Corpse of CuompAnpAs was. And removing all the sweet scented woods, he opened the irgn.~ 
coffin, took off all the wrappings (consisting of 500 pieces of cotton cloth and of cotton) an@ then 
he paid his adoration to the entire or inviolate body of CuompAnDAs, > 
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There were at that time, on the whole surface of this great carth four great hearers ( Shra- 
vakas) of SHAxya: 1, Konv-piwya: (S. Kaun-dinyu.) 2, 8,KUL-cHET : (CuunpA.) 3, Stors- 
cuu-Hot-sRuNG : (Dasa-BaLa KAsnyapa.) 4, Hor-snunc-cy'HEN-Po : (Mani KAsuyapa.) 

Among these, Hor-srune having more knowledge and moral merits than the others, had 
found many garbs, (or clothes) alms, beddings, medicaments, and necessary utensils. He thought 
thus within himself: I myself will make a sacrificial offering to CHomDANDAS. Therefore, instead 
of the former wrappings, &c., he made all new, and then laying the body in the iron coffin, he 
covered it with adouble covering ; then heaping together all sorts of sweet seented woods, he 
went aside, and the wood was kindled by itself. 

Then the Champions of Kusha extinguished the fire with milk, and the relies were put by 
them into an urn of gold, placed on a golden bier or frame, and after having paid to it all sorts of 
respect (as has been described above) they carried it into the City, and deposited it in the middle 
of the City of Kusha. 

The Champions. inhabiting the country or town of Dig-pdchen, being informed that there 
have elapsed seven days, since CuompANpAs has been delivered from pain, and that 
the inhabitants of Husha have built a Chaitya for his relics ; thevefore putting on their armour, 
with four kinds of troops (elephants, horse, chariots, and infantry) they go to Kushka, and thus 
say to the Champions of that City: ‘Hear ye! O assembled multitude of the Champions of Kusha, 
CuompAnpAs being from a long time dear unto us, and now being delivered from pain while he 
was tarrying in the neighbourhood of your City, we desire and request of you that you will give 
us a share of his bodily relies, that we may take them to Dig-pdchen, and build a Chaitya there; 
then we shall pay all sorts of respects and worship to them, and will establish a great festival to the 
memory of CuompAnpAs.’ The Champions of Kusha answered them ! ‘CiompAnpAs has been 
dear also unto us; he died in the environs of our City, we will give to you no share of his relies.’ They 
said ; ‘If you will give, well, if not, we will take by force, with our troops.’ Then the Champions 
of Kusha said: ‘we will do accordingly, 

There were, besides those of Dig-péchen, six other pretenders to share in the relics of 
CuompAnpAs ; their names are: 

1. The Buluka royal (or kshetriya) tribe, residing in r Togs-pé-g,youd (of wavering} udgment). 

2.. The Krod’tya royal race, in-the City of Ssgra-Sgrogs. 

3. A Brahman residing in Khydb-h,jug-g,Ling (Visunv’s region.) 

4. The Shdkya royal (Ashetriya) tribe, at Sers,kye, or Capila, 

5. The royal (Ashetriya) tribe, Litsabyi, residing at Yangs-pachen (S. Veshali or Prayaga.) 

6. The King of Magadha, Ma-s,kyr’s-,dGRA (S. Ajdta Shatru). 

“Whe King of Magadha, Askta Suatru, wished to go himself and conduct his troops; but 
remembéliig Cuonp ANDAs, (SuAxxa) he fell down motionless from his elephant. Then he was 
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put on horseback, but he again fell down. Then he entrusted his troops to Yarcuet, a Brahman 
and chief officer, and directed him to give his salutation to the Champions of Ausha, and to ask 
of them a share of the relies of CuompAnpAs ;_ since he had been dear to him: and he would build 
at Rdjagriha a Chaitya for those relics and pay every kind of respect and worship to them, 
and would establish a great festival for them. YArcuer did accordingly as he had been directed, 
by the King: but the Champions of Kusha will give no share to him. They say: ‘ Yarcnet! 
CuompAnpAs has been dear to us also from a long time ; he became our Lda (Guru) and he 
died in the vicinity of our City ; we will, therefore, give you no share of his relies.” Then YAr- 
cur said to them: ‘If you will give, well; if not, we will take by force, by our troops.’ They 
said : ‘we will do accordingly.” 

When the Champions of Ausha saw the great multitude of troops that came to take away, by 
force, the relics of CroompAnpAs, they exercised their wives and children in shooting arrows. 
And when their City was besieged by those seven different troops, they came out to fight with them. 
But a Brahman, called Brivo-tany Mnydém-pa, (or the Brahman with a drona in his hand ;— 
a measure, the 20th part of a bushel) sceing the bad consequences of coming to blows, 
endeavoured to persuade the Champions of Kusha to share with them the relics of CuompA Ne 
pAs’ body ; since CoompANnpAs Gautama had been from ‘. long time very patient, and had many 
times praised the virtue of patience. And he told them that it was unbecoming that they should 
kill or destroy cach other's lives, on account of the relies of CiutompAnpAs. Te reconciled after- 
wards both parties, and made them agree that the relics of CuompAnpAs should be divided into 
eight parts. 

Leaf 651. He therefore divided them thus : 

1. One part to the Champions of Kusha. 0 

2. The 2d part to the Champions of Dig-pachen. 

3. The 3d part to Bunuxa of the royal or Ashetriya tribe, residing in r Togs-pa-gyovd. 

4, The 4th part to Kron’rya of the Ashetriya tribe, residing in the City of Sgra-sgrogs. 

The 5th part to the Brahman residing in Khydb hjug-gLing. 
The 6th part tothe SuAxya royal tribe, in Capila. 
The 7th to the Lirsasys royal tribe, in Yang-pd-chen (S. Vaishali or Praydga.) 

8. The 8th part to Yarcuet, a Brahman of Magadha, the King’s Envoy of that Country. 

And they all built Chaityas in their respeetive countries, and shewed all kinds of respect, 
reverence, honour and worship to them; and established each of them a great festival in bonour 
of those relics. 

The urn or vessel, in which the relics were first deposited in the Chaitya, was given afterwards.- 
to that Brahman, who acted as Mediator between the different parties. He took with him the 
vessel, and in his own City, called the City of Brivoténg Nydmpd, built a Chatlya, and 
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paid all sorts of respects to the relics of CuompAnpds, and in honour of them established 
a great festival. 

Afterwards a young Brahman called Nvacropira, requested the Champions of Kusha that 
they would cede him the ashes or coals of the fire in which the dead body of CHomnAnnAs was 
burned. Having obtained his request, he built in the village of Nya-grodha-trees a Chaitya called 
that of the Coals; and paying all sorts of reverence and worship to them, he established a great 
festival in honour of them. 

Leaf 652. " There were now in Jambu-dwipa ten Chaityas of the relics of Cuampiwpis 
eight were styled those of the remains of his body ; one that of the Urn or Vessel, and one that of 
the Coals. 

The four eye teeth of CuompAnpAs were thus divided: One was taken up into the Traya- 
strinsha heaven of the gods. The 2d was deposited in “ Yid-du-hong-vd” (the delightful town.) 
The $d is in the Country of the King of Kalingha, The fourth is worshipped by a NAGARAsaA in 
the City of Sgra-agrogs. 

The King “ Myd-nAn-mer,” (S. Asnoxa), residing at Pataliputra, has much increased 
the number of Chaityas of the seven kinds. 

Leaf 652. CuompAnpds (SuAxya) was born at Kapila. In Magadha he arrived at the 
supreme perfection (or became Buddha). At Késhi he turned the wheel of the Law (or promul- 
gated his doctrine). At Kusha he was delivered from pain. 

Leaf 653. In this is related how, after the death of SuAxya, Hot-sruna-cHaEgn-ro 
(S. Mana Kdsnyara) made arrangement for the compilation of the doctrines of SHAK¥A, con- 
tained in the Dudva, Do, and Mémo (or Chhos-Mnén-pa, or Sher-chhin) (S. Vinaya, Sitra 
and Métri Abhidherma, Prajnya pdramité.) 
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Tue subject of this poem has been one of the peculiar interest to Indian 
poets. Thecélebrated Vydsa peva has dressed it in language elegant 
and simple ; the paragon of all the Eastern poets, KAufpisa, has orna- 
mented it with pearls drawn from the very deepest recesses of the sea of 
oriental learning ; while Surf Harsna, the author of the present work, 
has adorned it with a variety of metres, in a very flowing style. 

A concise account of the principal incidents which have rendered this 
story so interesting, may be agreeable to individuals who have not leisure 
to read it in the language of the original, which is both diffuse and difficult. 
The story in epitome is this. Naua, king of Nishadha, and Damayanrt 
or Buami, daughter of Bufma king of Vidarbhé, are represented as being 
in love before they had seen each other. It'is not uncommon in Eastern 
Romance for youthful minds to be fascinated with the image of the person 
which their own imaginations have formed. The Poets have described 
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these feelings as being excited and increased by the intervention of birds, 
who going from place to place, describe to each the qualities of the other 
lover. To some this mode of representation may appear ridiculous ; it is, 
however, the best method that could be adopted to describe that sympathy 
of feeling which often exists between persons at a distance, and which 
appears unaccountable, except under the idea that some bird or secondary 
agent has been employed in making communications from the one to the 
other : and it has the sanction of antiquity and of the wisest man that 
ever lived ; for Sonomon has said: “A bird of the air may carry the 
voice ; and that which hath wings may tell the matter.” 

The King’s daughter pining for the imaginary being on whom she 
had fixed her heart, excites the pity of her father, who immediately makes 
a proclamation to the neighbouring princes, inviting them to a feast, and 
informing them of his intention to give his daughter in marriage to the 
suitor whom she may choose. In India daughters are commonly dispos- 
ed of by their parents when children ; but in a few instances princesses 
have been permitted to grow up and choose for themselves, at an assembly 
convened for that purpose. On suchoccasions a bard or encomiast pro- 
ceeds round the assembly and announces the name and qualities of each 
princely suitor, and of whomsoever the princess makes choice, to him a 
garland is presented. 

The king having convoked the princes, the gods are represented as 
assuming the shape of men and presenting themselves at the feast. This 
is an artful device of the poet, to set his hero in the fairest point of light, 
as excelling not only human but divine competitors. Before the meeting, 
one of these divinities employs Naa to declare his passion, and furnishes 
him with the meahs and directions necessary for the accomplishment of the 
object. Upon seeing him, however, and hearing the tale of love which he 
related on behalf of another, the king’s daughter fell in love with him, as 
the very substance of that ideal form upon which she had long doted. He 
was next acknowledged in the public assembly ; and after being married, 


returned in triumph to his own capital and reigned in great splendour. * 
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At this point Surf Harsua, the writer of the Naishadha, stops ; 
while Vv4sa Deva and K&xfpsa, though they have written much less, 
have carried the story to a greater length, and have supplied a greater 
variety of incidents. They have stated that after reigning for some years 
in the greatest happiness, king Nata became devoted to gaming. The 
origin of this passion is ascribed to demoniacal influence. K4u1, the per- 
sonification of the iron age or of vice, is described as infatuating the mind 
of the monarch to such a degree that nothing could divert him from his 
destructive course. In him are exhibited the reckless effects of gaming. 
His kingdom was lost, his wife and children abandoned, and himself an 
exile subjected to incredible privations and sufferings. After he had been 
taught by the most painful experience the folly of his conduct, he is repre- 
sented as being restored to his kingdom ; like Nesucnapnezzar, after he 
had been driven from men to reside with the beasts of the field, till he had 
learned that the most High ruleth in the kingdom of men, and giveth it to 
whomsoever he will. On his restoration to his empire, he is described as 
being happy and as reigning prosperously to a good old age. 

The Naishadha is divided into two parts called the yaaa are and the 
gwetey. This division is, however, entirely artificial; there being 
nothing in the nature of the topics discussed that requires such‘ a distinc- 
tion. The whole work consists of twenty-two books, and the whole 
subject is the marriage of Naa. Great credit must be given to Surf 
Harsua for the ingenuity displayed in lengthening out his story by 
minute delineations. We should have concluded it impossible for the 
poet to write nearly three thousand lengthy stanzas that would be generally 
interesting to the reader, on the courtship and marriage of a King, unless 
he had furnished us with ocular demonstration. The word Adventures in 
the English title of this work, would lead the reader to anticipate other 
events than those of a happy courtship and marriage ; and on this account, 
it is not fitly applied in the present instance. In the seventeenth book 
we have an account of the gods returning and Kiui coming to try Nawa. 
In the twenty-first book we have an account of the king’s procession to 
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the temple, his hours for bathing, worship, repasts, and amusements. In 
the twenty-second an account is given of his evening devotions, together 
with a description of the beauties of a summer's eve, of the moon and 
starry heavens ; but with these exceptions, all the books are amatorial, or 
such as are connected with the marriage of the king. 

In order to form a correct estimate of the nature and value of this 
poem, it is necessary that the reader should have a correct knowledge, 
not only of the subject discussed, but of the different metres employed by 
the poet. The metres used in the Naishadha are numerous; each book 
commences in gencral with a metre differing from the one immediately 
preceding it ; besides being diversified by the introduction of other metres 
at the close. These, it is true, are of the first class, and, with one exception, 
of the first order, while the genera and species employed are common and 
not difficult to be ascertained ; but though they present little or no per- 
plexity to the reader, it must be allowed that they display the powers of 
the writer. A few specimens of what may be denominated the generic 
metres used in this work, without descending to specific ones, will be 
sufficient to shew that Surf Harsua was capable, if he chose, of writing in 
metre of any description. In addition to the Anushtubh,* or common 
heroic measure used in Sanscrit poetry, consisting of 8 syllables to the 
péda or 32 to the stanza, the following generic metres are commonly 
employed in the Naishadha. 

(ist) Class ga Order aw Genus sat Species dwafia as 

wow [=e Pw Poe ee Poe ee ee 
uferaraqa sagt wacerareray eau] 
we am at afgcantreratic we fetta utrrfaerter a 

The flowing stream of history like his, 

Removes the guilty stains of this dark age, 

And how much more the poor composer's faults. 





* For examples of this see the seventeenth and twentieth books. 
U 
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The first, ninth, twelfth and fifteenth books are written in this metre. 
The fourth book is written in another species of the same class, order and 


genus called yafaafera. 


(2d) Class ga Order wgaa Genus eet Species Ret as 
wef ue | ew f-f Vee pew] - ee Ue 
fafa mivcrcetacrgiafiyfeat eer) 
saat wy afeagaata arefiafasafery: | 
The city was the wonder of the age, 
Adorned with domes of varied size and form; 
And in its middle, low, and upper rooms, 


Was like the middle, low, and upper worlds. 
(3d) Class ga Order aa Genus fey Species eeTET and VirTeT as 


wevi[--viyu-vf--lyu-vl--viw-wl-- 
fread Yiftuc: est yen fryws as Tare: | 
wow f--w [u-wf--}--v I --v il vv Py 
Be cane nerfe qe aarfreaATTTH | 
From the report of his more beauteous form, 
The moon,* oppressed with shame, now hides his head, 
Amidst the sun or sea or wandering clouds. 
The third, sixth, seventh, eighth, tenth, fourteenth, sixteenth, eighteenth 
and twenty-second books are written in these metres. The fifth and twenty- 


first books in another species of the same genus called etwat. - 
(4th) Class ya Order wa Genus wad} Species vaafare as 


any [oy few | unre [--fe-y fey fou] wu |= - 
at tantra qeqaamqercraaa carcfafaa free | 
wane tafe yaa ate dhe ae4 Creat TTT 
The charming Buarm1 to obtain her wish, 
Entered the court divine when full of Kings : 
And there attracted by her lovely form 
The looks and smiles of ali within the place. 
The eleventh and thirteenth books are written in this metre. 





* The moon with Sanscrit writers is always masculine. 
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vevlyyndonrd wy Lewd y level ved --- leveled 
ee Wer Theat geafaat eavaa at TTT rTETTTT | 
weang watend aay free fiw atanasray acy a ATT | 

O King victorious! now awake from sleep, 

And let the lovely Buari feast thine eyes ; 

For in this world, no greater bliss is known, 

. . Than waking to behold one’s dearest friend. 
The nineteenth book is written in this metre. 

Besides the above which sometimes vary in their species, several other 
longer metres are used at the end of different books, as First Class and 
Order,—Genus ufeyta Species wre ataattya* ; and Genus wafa Species 
watt &c.; but these are used to the extent of only a few stanzas. 

There are several characteristics in the style of this poem worthy of 
observation. It is diffuse, descriptive, figurative, often playful, and occa- 
sionally interspersed with excellent remarks and moral reflections. 

Tt would be superfluous to adduce examples to prove that the style 
of the Naishadha is diffuse: it is sufficiently proved by the fact that what 
is comprehended by KAxfp4sa in two books, is here extended to two and 
twenty. It is to be remarked, however, that each poet aimed at an oppo- 
site extreme; the former labouring to reduce his narrative into as small 
a compass as possible; and the latter to expand and adorn it with a 
great variety of poetic composition.—There are advantages to be derived 
from the perusal of works which treat of the same subject in a different 
style, the one amplifying and the other condensing it to the greatest ex- 
tent: yet we are of opinion, that he is most to be commended for correct- 
ness of style, and most likely to amuse and instruct his readers, who. 
avoiding these extremes, steers a middle course. It is in the description 
of female beauty and charms that Surf Harsua is prolix. When he 
enters the haram, &c. he lingers, expatiates, and revels, till intoxicated 





* For a specimen of this see the last Stanza quoted in this piece. 
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with delight, he scarcely knows how to find his way out. Hence the 
remark made by Mr. CoLeBrooke, is very correct, when he says—‘* This 
poet, with a degree of licentiousness, which is but too well accommodated 
to the taste of his countrymen, indulges in glowing descriptions of sensual 
love.” This renders many parts of the poem disgusting to persons of refined 
taste, or religious sentiments. 

Though barren of important incidents the poem is not deficient in 
descriptions. When a prominent subject is introduced, the poet proceeds 
immediately to descant upon it, and does not leave it till he has exhausted 
the resources of nature, and the powers of invention. Thus when the 
beauty of Buarm’s person, the excellency of Naxa’s character, and the 
grandeur of Bufma’s city, palace, grove, &c. come under his consideration, 
he ransacks the universe to adorn his favorite—Even on minor themes 
there are not wanting some fing descriptive pieces ; such for instance as 
the account of Nata’s steed or Bucephalus, and the lament of the bird 
which he caught, as related at the close of the first book: we select the 
latter as a specimen. 

AATETHCAM AAA WAT TEA ata Tay AH 
wrarie Fare TATTSTHAT HAMAS: ALTACE | 
fare caracet Hae aay TAHA FASTA: | 
aama Qa Garem neaseaiie wasiza: Para 4 
a fat orfaay att aa adtaarls afar | 
fantéd watrafiaga fafxe fraresat fearati y 
ue ug af Hat titget a Sy feerca Ta Tala | 
fated & 20 afaxd aurea a: eon afafey 
aaa gaa w afopest qateta aa we GAT | 
ware afeata cwurfcat ae a cat ucalt Feaitaa 5 
xdtewel frewe ange: afassey at sy aT | 
Saag a & eM af ware AreUTTETaAt Far | 
ALATA Hal TeGe wawataacer aula} | 
afemata sarmacand fed wt neat wats 7 4 
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qevars waferra TAS TA: HATHA AA | 
frgfaaerta vt [ee WAS Ae: TARCWETAT | 
acuetimarraae fire frvex xfa warfea | 
fate ceare ofa: fea a atten afsar aa we | 
we fruranif wfeorarrs firetieece tater | 
_ fetvere aentifa frotat fateserestufrgeract p 
afraqicutratiad aaraqaratad varie | 
quits trenfa feurrind carts arta fatrafrafa y 
aaa tata fachiaae warfi fete feras ate 
wef 23a ware wea: eae aaa fies: weet: | 
wati wrer frowra que gore Keg frre Fy FT) 
fata wan swhrarcutersanegisteat aH | 
wav warea fecre aye fara mente Aeris fe | 
aure faerafate vite a qay Sarege earsT | 
reaq frernaqydircaraaarafaarst | 
wuncht wate ret ay TaQUtafrara | 
ere Ty ferATTATA STN ra fra Te TAT ETT | 
ae e waterdaaareda Aererat sreat Prerarararat 


As he admired and praised its golden wings, 

The bird imprisoned in his hand replied, 

Fie on the King allured by golden wings, 

To covet me. Say, art not thou thyself 

A sea of wealth ? and by a drop like me 

What increase to the ocean will be made? 

My death will more than simple murder be, 

A lasting stain upon thy memory. 

For on thine honour I reliance placed: 

And sages say, it is a barbarous deed ; 

To kill a foe who trusts to thee for life! 

In every place thine armies are immense, 

And is thy soul so bent on cruelty, 

That all their slaughters cannot thce suffice ? 
Ww 
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O let the valour be accursed, that spends 

Its force on a defenceless wretched bird. 

Will not the world cry shame upon the man, 
That kills an innocent like me who live 

As sages, on the produce of the earth? 

He then addressed the King in plaintive notes, 
And poured into his heart, the sea of love, 

A flowing stream of pitiful distress, 

I am my mother's only darling son, 

My wife has lately borne a son to me, 

And wilt thou not in pity spare me now? 

My friends, indeed, will mourn my fate awhile, 
And loud lament the vanity of life ; 

Yet after that will soon repress their tears ; 
But, O my mother dear! thy poignant grief 
Will be a sea, that never can be crossed. 

O my beloved wife! what wilt thou feel, 

When asking those thou meetest on the road, 

If they have seen thy husband hastening home, 
With large provisions stored, and travelling slow, 
Thou sect them burst into a flood of tears, 
Before they tell the dismal tale of woe ? 

O gracious God, how could thy beauteous hand, 
That formed her plastic, kind and tender heart 
Write such hard things within the book of fate ? 
O my dear wife ! what feelings will be thine, 
When like a thunder bolt this fatal blow 

Shall strike thy heart, thy brightest prospects blast, 
And turn the world into a wilderness ! 

Thou lovely fair! if grief for me should break 
Thine heart, then I shall feel a second death 5 
For from that time my family will die. 

‘When thou art gone who will take care of them ? 
The children then of many prayers, distressed, 
And rolling in their nest, and crying out 


For food, with sunken eves will soon expire. 
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O offspring dear! to whom will you extend 

Your gaping bills, when parents are no more? 

Alas! alas! your fate will soon be sealed, 

On saying this the bird had swooned away. 

Had not the flowing tears from Nata’s eyes, 

Recovered him to sense and life again. 

The King, with pity touched, the bird dismissed, 
And said, since I have segn thy handsome form, 

And on thy bright and varied plumage gazed, 

No more complain to me, but go in peace. 

When liberated from the monarch’s hand, 

His friends around him flocked, and they 

Who mourned before with burning tears of grief, 

Now followed him with melting tears of joy. 

Most of the descriptions in the Naishadha relate to works of nature and 
art, or to the passions of the mind, particularly of love. The sun, moon, 
stars and night; groves, trees, rivers and ponds ; cities, palaces, houses and 
shops, together with the varied emotions of the soul are depicted in lively 
colours. There are many passages in the seventeenth book in which the 
bad passions are personified with considerable effect. When Katt is met 
by the gods, he is represented as attended by lust, anger, avarice and folly, 
his leaders or generals, together with a large army of other passions. 
The leaders are described, and in perusing the account, the classical reader 
is strongly reminded of the picture of Envy drawn by the hand of Ovi 
in the second book of his Metamorphosis.* The following is the repre- 
sentation given of folly :— 

Wot AMAE TA TATA | 
anita Feud Area wT Fy 





* To save the trouble of reference and enable the reader to compare for himself we quote 


these striking lines. 


—  —__—_ Videt intus edentem 
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Se auranatta 4 aia wefes | 

wat Ferrers afer aearhaa: y 

t fa £ a1 s i 
woetaafa wai 7: WTTTTSTe |j 
eraarata frat a meatats Breet | 
aa cate ae a gearatfy ewe: | 
They saw the horrid monster Folly there, 
Bereft of sight, refusing kind advice, 
Embracing vanity; determined too 

That nothing shall the union dissolve. 

His Votaries know, to-morrow they must die, 
And yet forgetful of themselves and God, 
They run to all excess in rioting, 

And sink into the mire of sensuality. 

Thus he contaminates his active train, 

And putting out the lamp of knowledge bright, 
Makes all their foolish minds as dark and black, 
As tho’ with lamp-black they were foully smeared. 
He so infatuates their stupid souls, 

That tho’ awake they sleep; and tho’ they see, 





Invidiam: visaque oculos avertit. At illa 
Surgit humo pigra: semisarumque relinquit 
Corpora serpentum: passuque incedit inerti. 
Utque Deam vidit formaque armisque decoram, 
Ingemuit : vultumque ima ad suspiria duxit. 
Pallor in ore sedet: macies in corpori toto : 

. Nusquam recta acies: livent rubigine dentes : 
Pectora felle virent : lingua est suffusa veneno: 
Risus abest, nisi quem visi movere dolores. 
Nec fruitur somno, vigilaribus excita curis; 
Sed vidit ingratos, intabescitque videndo 
Successus hominum; carpitque et carpitur und 


Supplicium que suum est. 
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Yet they are blind; and tho’ they plainly hear, 
Yet are they deaf; and tho’ the vivid light 
Around them shines, they grope as in the dark. 

In these descriptive pieces compound words are necessarily used, and 
it is not uncommon in the Naishadha for one of these to make a whole line 
or half a stanza. The first page of the work furnishes an example, 

wr abeadnfererraafererorrerere Tara Fert fat araeeT: 
The halo of the fame of his glory bright as the white canopy of the Chhatra of state 
supported by a golden rod. 

The use of figures and images is another stwiking characteristic of 
the Naishadha. It is impossible to open the book in any part without 
seeing figures of varied form and size—Surf Harsna does not commence in 
a style which he is unable to continue, and the following is the first stanza 
of his work which may therefore be regarded as a pattern of the whole. 

faite we fafecham: wat wafers a tat qurafi 
am fersfraatittnas: o ufserdtawat setae: 5 
The history of this King the wise esteem, 

And drink with greater zest than nectar sweet. 

The white and royal chhatra’s canopy, 

But feebly shews the halo of his fame: 

In him a thousand glories are combined. 

His figures are so numerous that they pervade every subject he 
touches, and even simple incidents and common topics are adorned with 
these ornaments of speech. One instance will be sufficient to illustrate 
this remark. The following passage occurs in the 16th book. 

freee existe fryer weeratya | 
are uate cm af wasnt ‘ 

frararn quar: aT aElScarfest wet | 

xq 1c yfe 4 tiftaefeacace centered | 

The King conducted Nara and his wife 

Unto the borders of his wide domain; 


And then with mind distressed and speech confused ; 
x 
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Bade them adieu, and to his court returned : 

Just as a wave by a strong wind impelled 

Rolls from the bank into the pond again, 

His parting words were these; “My daughter fair, 

The tie that binds us, must be now dissolved ; 

Henceforth may virtue be your parent kind ; 

Forbearance your preserver from distress ; 

True peace of mind your undecaying wealth ; ‘ 

And Nata all beside that you may need.” 

Many of the figures and comparisons used are very catachrestical, 

and many of the ideas singular and extravagant. In showing what an 
ornament Buaimr was to her partner, the poet in the verse following the 


one above quoted, says— 


wer avprrmuraterrwraT frstrrereda arf | 
Rot wareteaty 


Her eyes were like the deer’s; her stately pace 





ed Bb Dad ee 


Was like the elephant’s; and so the King, 
Adorned with gold, seemed like a mountain huge, 
Near which the elephant and deer repose. 
In speaking of the rising sun he remarks: 
wate arat semarguaraafranfire fracas marrat CceUTCAT | 
WUIMETA AMAIA Wet aefeaaATMTT TTC TAaARSTAT | 
The moon beheld the hawk of day fly up, 
And with his bright and heavenly rays give chase, 
Unto the raven night; alarmed with fear 
For the dear hare* reclining on his breast, 
He fled precipitate : and all the stars, 
Like doves afraid, betook themselves to flight. 


The play upon words is another characteristic which we have mention- 
ed as belonging to the Naishadha. This is regarded by Eastern Writers 
as an important article in ornamental compositions: It was not therefore 





* Orientals speak of the hare in the Moon as occidentals do of the man in the Moon, 
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to be expected that in a work like this, it would be neglected. The taste 
of Europeans would have been more gratified had it been less employed, 
but in proportion to their gratification would have been the disappointment 
of Asiatics. When I find a number of instances of this play upon words 
in our own Scriptures and that too on solemn occasions,* Iam the less 
disposed to censure it by wholesale in other writings; tho’ it is cer- 
tainly to be regretted that it should have been carried to such excess in 
some ‘spiendid oriental productions. Most of these puns- upon words in 
the Naishadha apply to nouns and adjectives: the noun being used in a 
double sense, and the adjective being equally applicable to each of two 
nouns very different in their nature. A few examples will be sufficient 
to explain this. 

carta fat dtoaa a gelat care weir ase | 

aia yaa frara frit aaiaaaifaatredsitant | 

‘Wilt not thou who art the nymph of this world act the heroine over these Kings who conquer 

by arrows, bows, and bowstrings (44) and conquer this one by excellence alone (q.) 


aera ating wat fetaeraa Te 
wattwar wariery aarti frifece war | 
The Moor’s father had but one pupil of the eye “qTEq) but he is much richerand has twenty- 
seven constellations (atet.) aie oh 


fortes wcaicrenfarernteataarante | 
VATA e StS wa TAA saat ache | 
In the evening, from the sinking of the (acta) sun or boat, the eyes of all pass 
(aaraaetaaret) the river of darkness or the. dark river, by means of (SST) the stars or a raft. 
’ 


Examples. of the double application of the adjective occur in the 
following lines. . 








* See the 49th Chapter of Genesis in the original Hebrew, for the play upon the words is 
lost in the translation. . . 
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wants woracewarhaat fam TT HMR ft 


The night and his bed were witnesses of his wakeful distress. @tfaqaf{ witness and 
Wuryarayet soft asa hare’s breast, or beautiful by what has a hare in its bosom, apply to both 
Frat and wer 

fata men a frerenrad am ware Behera ga AT | 
warrcrrefcd Tew wfodaegratrararai tater f° 

Then the King entered the pleasure ground with a desire to compose himself as Hart entered 
the overshaded deep. Here the adjective warercnry fea applies to aaa the wood and 
wqriatinfir the deep: signifying for the first, variegated with new leaves, and for the second, 
variegated with coral. 

Zia 88a a anefirs ard aeANTATAMTTT | 
feonfirarat wfcariinar w gat frgat vaafinarat 1 

The similarity between the Moon and Garuda being seen by VisuNv, they were both properly 
engaged in his service. wjenqts applying to the former signifies having phases; to the latter 
having wings. So fesrfiyare applying to the former means Lord of the Kshatriyas ; to the 
latter Lord of birds. So wfeurfera having onit a deer, or having on it Visunu. And so 
farqar weaferarat appointed for an eye* or for carrying. 

To such an extent is this play upon words sometimes carried that 
in the Thirteenth Book, where Saraswati, the goddess of speech, is des- 
cribing the character of individuals of very opposite qualities, one being 
human and the other divine, she is exhibited as possessing such power 
over language as to make each verse tell alike upon the character of one 
and all, and hence though several are spoken of, each one supposes him- 
self the person intended. This of course could be effected only by a choice 
of such nouns and adjectives as have several different meanings, and such 
it is by no means difficult either to find, or manufacture in Sanscrit. 


rn 


* The Moon is regarded as one of Visunu’s eyes. 
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The last peculiarity of style in the Naishadha which we shall consider 
is the occasional insertion of appropriate reflections and moral maxims. 
It is very agreeable in a work of this nature every now and then to be 
interrupted with beautiful and appropriate remarks, or with moral sen- 
timents which seem naturally to arise out of the subject under conside- 
ration. Sometimes these reflexions are made in a single stanza, or in a 
part of one, while the poet continues to pursue his main object; but at 
others, he pauses and carries them on through a number of couplets—as 

Awe fe wey area aq aes fas atharat | 

By deeds and not by words the virtuous shine. 
afonfare: eat qriteaqefatats efit 4 
Above all wealth is friendship with the good. 

FE MAT whe HAMS wafla wrelrrat fe wT A 
In deepest lakes and hearts the most profound, 


The wise in crossing shew their greatest skill. 
wart: fe Saarte faeces aca 
Tho’ ignorant the mind, yet if sincere, 
It may acceptance find with the Supreme. 
Damayenti thus mingles reflexions and observations with her orders 

to her little messenger. 
wefrweg wftd fe Fer ee fre Sahere free 
weqed ufede ate wdhed ary a arate y 
sarradiararnge 1 Tay wears frata | 
ont fe zara a atftaret Mig: Taf: Gs TAT 
war faye a frtracdt: get neal whe Fare | 
fee 4 ct cea faerie femtad Wagerada yp 
wetgerenty aed wrasnatt 4 melvacafates | 
werfrenrraate frat farrigarecie Axi | 
All dangerous is delay: for time is swift : 
And long deliberation is reserved 
For grave affairs. The sharpest intellect 


May wait advice; but pain can never wait. 
Y 
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Then go, but tell him not of this affair 
‘When he has freely drunk of pleasure’s cup: 
For to the man whose thirst is quench’d, the cool 
And sweet refreshing draught no zest affords. 
And do not speak to him of this affair 
When rage inflames his mind; for to a man 
With gall upon his tongue, nothing is sweet ; . 
But even sugar bitter to the taste. 
And do not treat with him on this affair 
‘When deep immersed in other weighty cares ; 
For then attention sleeps, and by her nod 
A flat denial gives to what is sought. 
The following are said to be the reflexions of Nata within himself 


when solicited by the gods to confer a favour. 
Sthifeafien feertfirergy went wet | 
Sgut aafe we fetid Sage eaurfe fees y 
stearate atrmadreanaafed wi aq 
afdt ufeqorr wet fH Sate waqug Fay 
apron a Efe 8 wcare shareia wate ert | 
a eae aa ayia sar BrewMafenst fre Aref y 
frat nemitigadat Qeat qararfeata | 7 
@ forg avanti aarafearraet awe a 4 
aifits wean fared afta wearer | 
ufte weaaetie craves serfs frees cere | 
ay ataqute aeradtad afeeratiisrry | 
wea fnfameefargrrrepeerrea tere t 
wftt a carers farg stterate ufeare | 
Qaare Harseraeredl saerafafaafataesa: |] 
arnycfattars 4 fre warsarsraare | 
afiufanas frre veraaw facdia ates 
WIA THTTTR: TATE Ta SH A TE | 
Wa afrctntrenttd a itil eee | 
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a ants wom we itraeMETiTY BE TOR | 
wer By ged aa frst oe antete arta titty 
aatifafcs afeaafgcresntanaae saver | 


went afa faafaatataey are were wee: 4 
qmray WeaMara wt Frere fret aaa | 
- Reeqaca frttratieaecaqatan 
emurauanteternite arfeatid fee fe | 
arytfa eyeate ey wesrfaagulerdteg | 
Then Naxa long within his mind revolved, 

What can I have, which these do not possess ? 

All that I have, I willingly will yield 

To such petitioners ; nor will I spare 

My life, if that will satisfaction give. 

But far more dear to me than life or wealth 

Is Buarmi whom they seek: the world with her 

Is not to be compared; if her they ask 

I then must say—-“ She is not mine to give ;” 

O that I knew their wish, that I might give 
Without their asking me; for woe to him 

That long postpones to answer fair requests. 

If thro’ delay the suppliant is ashamed, 

Then all that he can give, will not wipe off 

The stain indelible of such a crime. 

A gift conferred in time, like water cool, 

Revives the hearts of those about to faint 

From apprehension of a sad repulse. 

The gen’rous man will give his gold like straws, 
Nor spare his life, if that should be required ; 

So say the Shastras for his use designed. 

The wise regard the hand of him in need, 

As far more fit for fortune’s resting place, 

Than that expanded lotus in the pond, 

Where she is said her residence to fix. 

By him who never knew the happiness 
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Of satisfying needy craving souls, 

The earth is made to groan ; and not by weight 
Of mountains high, and spreading trees and seas. 
That misers should, while life remains, hold fast 
Their precious wealth, is nothing wonderful ; 
But that in death, they should refuse to give, 

Is what may justly fill us with surprise. 

Iam most highly honoured by the gods, 

In being asked before all other men 

A favour to confer. The fruit is great, 

Which I by liberality may gain. 

The man who on the poor his wealth bestows, 
Tho’ doomed to pass the lonely road of death, 
In heaven shall find a happy safe abode ; 

And there the gifts upon the needy poured 
Shall be repaid more than a million fold. 

Hence all the wise should so their riches use, 


As to secure this future recompence. 

We conclude our quotations from the Naishadha, with those stanzas 
with which the author has concluded his performance, and in which he has 
ventured to express his opinion of its merits. Though not so arrogant as 
Ovip when he said— . 

Jamque opus exegi ; quod nec Jovis ira, nec ignes, 

Nec poterit ferrum, nec edax abolere vetustas ; 

yet it is evident he contemplated his work with great self complacency. 

agfageaizats aun afr feararrmerecaqearm4eeye: | 
Wa GaSe TCaTAate fe Tea FCAT CAEL He FAA 
fefa fefa fafcorawet targ cet qeafa fret cae Quaiasas | 
wuTaNG Hea wtaqeas afwqued Sele Tareas | 
aaatafcs afr ataete anfeseraraa arta wea radiata ae: Sag | 
PUUSTUAU Teo TAT aaay Wasa sawes TT: | 

If this my work should please the wise in heart, 


The scorn of fools will nought with me avail ; 


The, charms of beauty are concealed from boys; 


se ie ee See NOM arcane eae See ee 
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Altho’ my language sounds sonorously, . 
’Tis not the empty sound of falling rocks. 
“Its meaning will be found a sea of milk, 
Which to the churner, will abundance yield 
Of nectar most delicious to the taste. 

It is confessed that knotty points exist, 
And such it was my object to present. 

» Let not the reader in conceit despise, 

What all at once, he cannot comprehend ; 
But rather let him seek a skilful man, 

Who can explain what seems to be obseure, 


And bathe himself in the poetic stream. 

It would be easy to institute a lengthened inquiry into the merits of 
Snei Harsua in comparison with some of the Latin Poets ; we shall satisfy 
ourselves with asingle remark. In glowing descriptions of the passions 
and particularly the passion of love, he resembles Ovip ; in the easy flow 
of his language he is Vireit’s equal or perhaps superior; in the variety 
of .hig metres. and_moral reflexions, he competes with Horace: while in 
pomp of expression, diversity of imagery, and minuteness of delineation he 


far exceeds them all. 
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[Letters used in this Paper—in eapressing Siamese sounds : 


ra : 
B—broad a. t—the French @ which may be used for it. 
4—short a. {and i—as in police, it, long or short. 
Bi—-d short prolonged. ai—as y in my. 

8i—ditto, answering to along vowel. ei—as i in pine] 


Tuts Paper cannot be better begun than by quoting a passage from 
“ Leyden’s remarks on the languages and literature of the Indo Chinese na- 
tions.” (*) ‘The Siamese or Thai language contains a great variety of 
“ compositions of every species. Their poems and songs are very numerous, 
“‘as are their Cheritras or historical and mythological fables. Their 
‘books of medicine are reckoned of considerable antiquity. Both in 
“* science and poetry, those who affect learning and elegance of composi- 
“tion sprinkle their style copiously with Bali. Their Cheritras or roman- 
“ tic fictions are very numerous, and the persons introduced, with the 
“ exception of Ra’ma, have seldom much similarity to those of the Brah- 
“mans ;” and he justly observes that several out of a list of forty-one 
enumerated by him, “contain the same stories and incidents which are 
current among the Rat,chéng, Barma and Malayu nations.” 
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This latter circumstance naturally follows from the fact that most of 
- the stories alluded to are founded on events or legends derived from 
Western India. 

The generality of these compositions are spun out to an intolerable 
length to an European taste—and in those of a dramatic nature the cha- 
racters introduced often make a whimsical display of their own feelings and 

opinions, which bear no reference to the main action or its accessaries— 
a fault from which our own drama has not long been free. 

1, The Réma-ke-un is a poetical version of the famous Rémndyana 
of the Hindoos—and relates of course the adventures of Rim or Para Rim 
and his brother "Para Lak [Laxsamana of the Malays] or the General—and 
their wars with Sorsaxan or Dusnaxantua [one of the names of Révana] 
Tyrant of Ceylon, who carried off Nanc Seva {or Sra}, wife of Rama. 

The version adheres pretty closely to the original text in so far as 
incident is concerned. It is composed in the style termed Rang lé Phak 
—and when dramatised, takes up about ten days for the representation. 

2. Radin.—Leyden’s remark is correct, that this book is a translation 
from a Javanese story. 

Itis the history of Raven Monrrf (Manrri) or Eenau, then son of 
Tuavuxnt-Repan, of Ktsepan, who having lost his wife in a whirlwind, 
disguises himself and proceeds in quest of her. She however is also in 
disguise ; many adventures befal him in the country of Daha, the King of 
which has a lovely daughter named Bérsana, and also in Gagalang, and 
Sinyasari. This work consists of seventy volumes, or rather chapters. 

3. Somanakhodom is a history of Buppxa in mortal shape. It is 
also termed Wetsanda@n—in Baili, Wesantara. It consists of thirteen 
volumes, each of which relates events which have happened to that deified 
personage during just so many separate states of existence, agreeably 
to the metemsychosis—-These are— 


1 Shotsaphan, ....... 6. . 19 stanzas of 8 lines each. 
2 Heemmaphddn, ...... 134 stanzas. 
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3 Shammakan, ........ 209 stanzas. 
4 Wannapawek, ........ 57 ditto. 
5 Chi Chok, .......... “79 ditto. 
6 Chu Laphom, ........ 35 ditto. 
7 Mahé Phon, ........ 80 ditto. 
8 Thiman,............ 101 lines. 
9 Matsi, ..........04.. 90 ditto. 
10 Sdkkrébdp, ..... seve. 48 ditto. 
11 Mahé Ratchébab, .... 69 ditto. 
12 Chdkrdsat, .......... 36 ditto. 
18 Nakhan Kdn, ...... A8 ditto. 


4. Rii-ung Phrit or Wetyasundan is the history of a Prince of 
this name, who, struck with a fit of devotion, turns ascetic, and performs, 
many notable deeds of charity. It i written in the style termed 
Nangsithet. : - 

5. Wérdwong is a history in verse of a person of that name, and of 
a Princess Nanc Kuarawf. His elder brother was CuetrHa SinGHANA 
Racuast. 

This person possessed an enchanted diamond, which was stolen from 
him one day as he lay asleep in the forest by a Riisi [Rishi]. The 
Riist in escaping through the air with his prize soars rather too high, 
for he enters the region of the fierce wind Lom&rédt, which blows off his 
head. The diamond falls to the ground, is afterwards picked up by the 
Commander of a Chinese Junk, and at length reaches Wérdwong. 

6. Mouosort, in Bali Maha Satta, contains, under the former title, as 
Leypen described, the wars of Mana Sort and Cuorni, and is the same as. 
the Burman Mahé Sutha. 

The following appears on acursory examination of the book to be 
the outline of the story. 

Mouosor is prime minister to Raja Tuawfrne, who is opposed to 
Raja Tuav Cuovunani and his Minister Taxfwat. The whole of the 
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‘incidents relate to military strategy, and a trial of skill in sapping and 
mining betwixt the parties. 

Mouosor after along series of mining and countermining operations 
contrives to seize Cuounanf, and to carry off his daughter for his master 
TuawftHe. The latter however restores to the vanquished king the 
government of his country. 

This Cheyitra is strongly indicative of the peculiar mode of warfare 
practised by the Indo-Chinese nations, where self-defence, and a studious 
endeavour to shun all open danger, are primary circumstances. 

7. U'nnarit isa Dramatic Opera, or musical dramatic work, in ten 
volumes. Oounartt, according to Leypen, was the Grandson of CrisHNna 
or the Hindoo AntrupHA. 

It has been composed from a history with a similar title, and it is 
perhaps one of the most finished gf Siamese compositions, whether consi- 
dered with reference to the language or sentiment, both of which are as 
refined as the present state of literature and of society in Siam can be sup- 
posedto admitof. It is not exempt however from that blemish which unfor- 
tunately pervades the Dramas of more civilized people,—indecent, and too 
frequently gross, allusions. The summary of the story is as follows : 

Pura-fy or Inpra descending from the sky in form of a deer, allures 
the Raja Oounarst from his palace, who pursues the supposed game to 
the precincts of the palace of Taau Krénc Puaan, a Yak or Rarcusua : 
next follow the loves of the Raja and the adopted daughter of the Yax, 
and the recital of their cruel separation after a very short acquaintance. 
The lady is inconsolable, but as he is determined to find out who her 
lover is, a thing she had neglected to enquire of himself, she asks the 
advice of an attendant ; this female draws a likeness of him from memory, 
and gives it to her. A faithful attendant is then directed to search both 
earth and air for the Raja, and that the latter may credit what is to be 
communicated to him, she also carries a box of the perfume used by his 
mistress. The Rajais after some time found and eagerly follows the 


attendant back to the Yax’s palace, where having gained access to the 
Az 
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apartment of the lady he is in act of vowing, as lovers are-wontto vow, 
when the Yax’s son unluckily enters and seizing him, binds him with a 
coil of snakes, and then with one end of this he suspends” him: fromthe 
ceiling. “Oounartr’s Uncle Brromma CHARKRI learning the deplorable 
fate ofhis Nephew mountson the back of Khrié (the Hindoo eagle Garuda) 
and speedily arrives on his flying charger at the Yax’s palace. Bursting 
into the apartment the snakes are alarmed at sight of their inveterate foe 
Khrit, and quit Oounardr, who seizing a spear engages the Yax in single 
combat. He afterwards carries off the lady to his own country. 

8. Malay is a book quoted by Dr. Leypen and relates, he observes, 
to the benefits of Mavay, the being whose office it is toallay the torments 
of Naraka or hell. I have not perused it. 

9, Marée.—An account of a daughter of a Ratcusna. 

10. Chattri.—A Drama in the ranggLakhan or Ligonean strain. 

“11, Chdldwdn—Is a History of Cuatawan, prince of alligators, who 
under illusive forms allured to the banks of the river the two daughters of a 
Siamese, and then conveyed them unhurt to the deep. These were Nano 
Tap,Hau Kua, “ the princess of the diamond ship,” and NANG TAP,HAU 
Tuanc “the princess of the golden ship.” King @nav: Kurar: Tuan 
fascinated the alligator, which coming on shore, was slain by him after 
two fierce engagements. ; 

12. Phom Haam.—The story of ‘“ Poom-Hiim,” or “ she with the 
fragrant locks,” the daughter of an elephant. She cuts off one of her 
ringlets and gives it to the winds. It is wafted across the ocean to the 
country of a certain king who finds it while bathing—being directed to 
where it lay by the perfume it spreads around. He consults soothsayers 
regarding the original wearer of this precious ringlet, and is directed by 
them to the residence of PHom-HAim. With her he elopes, followed by 
the elephant,* which subsequently dies of grief, bequeathing his tusks 


to Poom-Hiim. . 





* Some mortal in a stage of the Metempsychosis. 
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wiv Prd-thém.—This has. been stated generally by. Dr. Levpen to be ‘a 
| mythological account of the origin of the universe, according to the 
‘ principles of the Buddhist Sect.’ 

J find on examination that it is nearly a transcript of a Bali work. 
The contents may be briefly described. 

_«. "Phe world is consumed by the presence or contact of seven suns. 

Inpra, (God of the firmament) with many inferior deities, are also con- 
sumed along with their mansions. When one sun had gained the ascen- 
dant a great deluge fell from Heaven. This deluge was tossed and con- 
glomerated by the force of mighty and conflicting winds—after which this 
earth emerged from the chaos—diffusing the most exquisite odours. These 
were wafted from the Virgin Sphere to the heavenly regions, and allured 
the Gods to descend to observe whence they proceeded. They tasted the 
perfume-exhaling soil, and prepaged to re-visit their exalted abodes. 

Many of the female deities however had become pregnant from the 
effects of what they had eaten, and being then too heavy to wing their flight 
‘back were compelled to remain on earth. Here they gave birth to beings 
‘who subsequently spread the race over the habitable globe. 

In the latter part of this narration we have an allegorical allusion to the 
evils which follow too eager a pursuit of sensual gratification—and there 
is something in it which agrees with the scriptural accounts of the flood 
and‘ withthe Hindu description of the fall of the once angel-like, or 
‘devata-like, progenitors of the human race. In another chapter it has 
been shewn that the Siamese are acquainted with Tuan Manoo, the 
Hindoo Menv or Noan. : 

Néng Prathom.—Is a story of a wonderful lotus—which a Reost (or 
Rishi) saw in a tank—and which after some time increased to such a size 
that he was induced to openit. To his great surprise he found a female 
child in the cup which he,accordingly brought up. 

The curiosity incident to the sex prompted her when grown to woman’s 
estate to court society. She wrote on aslip of paper an account of her solita- 
ry mode of life with the hermit, and tying it to a. nosegay cast it to the winds. 
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Rasa Para Sowar of the country Ulum pancha, has a dream j in which. 
he is directed to go in quest of a certain bouquet of flowers. He awakes. 
and mounting a pegasus flies towards the east. Passing over the Rishi 8, 
house he is attracted by plaintive and exquisite vocal music. Pegasus 
instinctively descends to the earth. : ' 

The Raja inquires at the lotus born damsel if shé knows to whom the 
nosegay belonged. She abashed at the strange sight ofa youthful person 
‘of the other sex rushes into the house and shuts the gate. The Raja pre- 
tends to be faint from fatigue, and at his humble intercession is admitted | 
to the house,—where he so gains on the affections of the fair that she con- 
sents to become his wife. The Rishi returning from the forest unites 
them in marriage. 

Nang Sothan.—The history of a queen who was wife to a Yax 
prince. This latter carried off the wife q&a neighbouring prince, whose 
residgnce was in the hollow of a tree. This lady who was called Nano 
THEPPHLINLA, was fiercely assailed, as might have been expected, by Nano 
Sorn{n—who was obliged however to return to her parents. The Yax is 
afterwards slain by the injured husband. 

Nok Khim—Is descgibed by Leypen as a mythological account of 
the celebrated Hames. . 

Nok Khim however means the quail—Hong or Phria Hong being 
the Hamsa. 

This story I have not examined. 

Pokkhdwddi—Seems from the above authority to be a Bory of the 
Hindu Bracavatt. = 

Theppha lin thang is the history of a prince of this name, who to 
escape the fury of a Ratchsha, turned himself into a golden fish. It is in 
4 vols. containing 80 pages each. 

Phi-nan sin nang, or Phali san nang, contains the instructions of the 
Ape General so called to his brother Soox Kriv. They were in the service 
of Réma in his attack on Lancaor Ceylon. These brothers quarrel and fight, 

whert Ser Rima ends the combat by killing the latter with’ an arrow. 
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Makkali phon is stated by Leypek to contain the adventures of the 
fon of a chief, who possessed a wonderful. cow resembling the Hindu 
KAmapuna. 

Supha-sit, by the above authority, is a book of moral instructions. 
It may more properly be designated a compendium of maxims and 
instructions for conduct in every “situation of life, addressed to all 
ranks, ' 

Phra Suwanna hong—Relates to a prince of this name, who dreams 
of a garland of flowers which entwines round his wrist—out of which crawls 
asnake. The snake bites him and he dies. On awaking he tells his 
dream to a soothsayer who givesthe. following interpretation of it, That 
the prince would mafry’a beautiful Princess—be afterwards slain and then 
re-animated. The prince falls in love with the daughter of a Yax-+who 
suspecting an intrigue lays a sprifig spear in his path—by which he is 
mortally wounded, and just reaches home to expire. The funeral proces- 
sion is ready to move off, when the princess attives with a phial of elixir 
of life which Inpra had sent down to hery:- With -a fe drops of this liquid 
+her lover is restored to life and her. oo at . 

Prang thang, according to Leypen, relates tothe adventures of the 
persons who went to the land of the Yaks or Raxsuag in search of the 
fruit called Préng thang (the buah sittr of the Malays) for which a certain 
princess being pregiant hada longing. The Hesperian boon was granted 
by the Yaxs on condition that they should have the child wlten born. 
They receive the child—but it is subsequently restored to its parents. 

Nang sip sing.—The twelve Princesses. It is related in this book 


- that twelve.children were exposed and left in the forest to perish by their 


a 


parents who were. pressed by famine. 

A Yak finds them and educates them (for there are good Yaxs, 
although the term implies generally a creature partly human, partly bestial, 
a satyr, ora wood demon or giant.) When grown up there these his protegés 
elope, and being pursued by him they enter the skin of a huge buffalo 


and lie concealed—next in that of an elephant—and after various adven- 
B2 
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tures reach the kingdom. of. Pura. Rorruasen—who takes the liberty of 
making all.of them his wives. It so happens thata female Yax who has 
assumed the form of a lovely woman, arrives in His Majesty's dominions. 
The king is captivated as may be supposed. 

She becomes the favorite in the palace—and being determined to get 
rid of all her rivals works by a stratagem the ruin of the king’s twelve 
wives. Feigning a dangerous illness she persuades the infatuated 
Monarch to order the eyes of his other wives to be torn out on the 
plea that she cannot. recover unless the eyes of twelve persons by one 
mother, are applied to her body. The Princesses are cast into prison after 
their sight is destroyed—and this barbarity is noticed in the story to.be 
a just punishment—because they had been accustomed to string the fish 
—caught in angling—through their eyes!* The youngest. Princess, it 
seems spiked only one eye of the fish sie caught—and -it:. was, owing:to 
thia. sircumstance that the executioners accidentally left one of her's unin- 
jured.’ These Princesses bear children in ‘prison much about the same 
time--and all but the youngest devour. their offspring through excess of 
hunger—Pura-ror, the son of this younger Princess, grows up: to manhood, 

but the eruel Queen hearing of his. adventurous disposition Jaya @ share 
to get rid of him. ror 

She feigns a second illness.and alleges that she cannot recover unless 
the enchanted oranges and mangoes which a distant region produces are 
plucked-and bronght to her.. 

The King orders the great. gong to:be:sounded, and a reward. is pro- 
claimed for whoever will undertake the perilous journey. Pura-ror at 
once, as the Queen foresaw, offers to go—and then she. pretending great,/ 
anxiety for his safety, gives him a letter to her daughter Marf, a Yak— 
jn which the latter is directed to slay and devour the bearer. . Pitra-rot 
sets.out, and in passing through a forest encounters a Roosee (or, Rishi). 


oy 








© It were weil if the Siamese or even other more enlightened nations would put the humane 
sentiment herein implied into practice. 
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The holy man invites him into his cell—and upon enquiring. whether 
the youth is bound, is shewn the letter to Marf. He suspects some decep- 
tion, and therefore opens and reads the letter, for which he substitutes 
another, directing therein the Yak to shew every degree of kindness and 
attention to the stranger bearing it, and to consider him as precious as a 
diamond. Ror reaches in due time the Palace of the Yak, who treats him 
with consideration and eventually falls in love with, and marries him con- 
trary to the advice of her soothsayers. Pura-rot happens to be walking 
one day in the garden reflecting on what he ought to do, when melodious 
strains of music.strike his ear—and on arriving at the spot whence these 
proceed, he finds a tree loaded. with the fruit which he had. come in quest 
ofi; He now returns to the palace and plies Marf with wine in which -a 
soporific drug has been steeped—and during its operation he steals a 
sufficient quantity of the fruit, and conveys it off, together with the eyes of 
the twelve Princesses which he found suspended on a bough—also an 
enchatited rod—a bow with unerring arrows, a: drug which could restore 
Yost vision, and others which could produce fire, water, and. various requi- 
sites at the will of the possessor. 

MArt awaking from her sleep, pursues the fugitive, again contrary to her 
soothsayers advice. Already she seems to have him within her grasp, when 
@ portion-of one of the drugs being cast on the ground by Ror, innumerable 
sharp stakes start up and oppose her progress for a while. She gets the bet- 
ter of these by counter spells, and again approaches Ror who by assistance 
of another drug hurls an uptorn mountain at her. This also is removed by 
acounter drug. Ror now interposes a sea betwixt him and his pursuer, 
who not being provided with more counter spells is consequently foiled. 

Ror arrives at his father’s palace and presents to him the Hesperian 
fruit. Itis carried to the Queen— who immediately feels that the spell 
which gave herthe assumed shape in which she had ensnared the Monarch 
in the meshes of love was now dissolved. Instantly her features enlarge 
—huge tusks project from her mouth and she stands confessed before the 
King in all her natural deformity. 
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The King aghast at the sight calls on Pura-ror for assistance, who 
touches the Yak with one end of the enchanted rod—and by thus killing 
her enables the twelve Princesses to regain their places in the palace, 
together with their eyes which Pura-ror replaces in the sockets and heals 
up with one of the drugs brought with him. 

However extravagant or puerile this story is, it still affords traces of 
the prevalent ideas of the people amongst whom it originated-—and it has 
seemingly been derived from Indian legends. 

Nang Champa-thang, or the Princess of the golden champa flower. 
This Princess finds an alligator’s egg which she keeps until it is hatched. 
The alligator grows large, and then escapes to the river, and afterwards 
distresses the peasants, killing and devouring numbers. The people inform 
the King of the country that the animal will not leave the river unless 
he sacrifices his daughter to appease it. To save his people the King orders 
the Princess to descend to the bank of the river. She takes with her a 
favorite cat Nang-wila, and entices the animal on shore, which follows 
her beyond her father’s territory. Mere she plunges into a lake and is 
received into the cup of alotus. The alligator pursuing falls on the spikes 
of the huge flower and is killed. The cat dissuades the Princess from 
returning home after the cruelty shewn towards her. She is caught by 
CHANG THAU SINGHON YAksa, a Raksha, who adopts her as his daugh- 
ter. Pura Cuatya cuer, King of a neighbouring territory, having gone 
upon a hunting expedition gives chace to a golden deer which crosses his 
path. This deer is Inpra in disguise, who leads the King to the Yaks 
palace where he disappcars, and as ‘asual, alove scene ensues, which 
ends in the Princess returning with the King to his city. The Queen 
of the latter becomes jealous and falsely accuses her rival of having 
been brought to bed of a log of wood :—matters are however amicably 
adjusted. 

Lok swi kho—The young tiger and bull. Lrypen notices this as an 
account of the friendship which existed betwixt a tiger and bull, and of 
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Phra phim Sawan—History of a King of this name and his Queen 
Nano Sano Surtya. 

Phria Phali, and Sukkrip, or the adventures of Batt and Sucriva. 

Thau kroong Son—History of a Raksha who stole a Princess. 

Khun phen relates the adventures of the famous Siamese general of 
that name. His wars with Laos and othcr states. He leads into captivity 
Nano sa-E raa “ the princess of the jewel necklace,” daughter of the 
King of Laos—who is given in marriage to the general’s son. He also 
surprises the prince of Sokkothai (the latter now an integral province of 
Siam) and carries off his daughter Nano kao kfriya-—lit. princess of the 
inestimable diamond of Prangi. 

Trei Wong—History of a prince who caught a white elephant. 

Chein-narat. 

Phré-Photisat—History of one of the incarnations of Buddha. 

So-thin. , 

Hae-sang—Leyven observes that this book relates the adventures of 
the Prince, “who was born ina shank or shell and remained in it until 
maturity.” The Prince however came into the world, only along with 
ashank shell. He is exposed in the forest, is miraculously preserved, 
is adopted. by a chief of the Néyas, or snakes. The Turwa.pas or 
Dewas send him afterwards in a gold ship into the regions of the 
Rukshas, a seven days passage beneath a mountain. He returns and 
goes through many adventures. 

Sang sin Chai, or history of a prince who came into the world along 
with a shank shell and a bow and*arrow. He travels into the country 
of the Rakshas in search of his aunt Kr san Samunra, who had been 
carried away by evil genii. His battles with them are related, the death 
of the Yaks—and his visiting the Prince of the Négas in his palace 
beneath the waters. Here he plays a game of chess with the prince; the 
stakes are the shank with the bow and arrows on the one hand, and the 


country of the Ndégas on the other. The prince loses. Sane sfx Cuar 
c2 
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wishes him to give his wife in lieu of his kingdom. This he refuses. The 
former draws the bow and sends an arrow forth which instantly assumes 
the form of Garuda or Khrut, the terror of the snake tribe. The bird tries 
to pounce on the prince, who however makes his escape. Sane Stn Cuar 
then carries off Nana Supuan, the Snake Queen, 

Waranut and Waranet—The history of two twin brothers. 

Nang Oothai—History of a princess of the Nagas. 

Maha Chinok: is derived from the Bali history of a prince, one of the 
Avatars of Buddha 

Milithang—History of a Yak princess. 

Nang on. 

Wardche-iin. 

PROSE. 

Prose is amongst the Siamese confined almost entirely to treatises on 
Law and Physic, and to writings connected with the common details of 
business. 

They are exceedingly methodical and tedious in their epistolary 
style. And when the correspondenceis of a political nature, each succes- 
sive letter minutely records the substance of all the preceding ones and of 
such conferences as may have taken place. 

They have a few fables in prose. 


Nano Cuampa-ruanc, or the Princess of the golden champa flower, 


POETRY AND MUSIC. 

It would be foreign to the present purpose were any attempt here 
made to compare Indo-Chinese poetry with that of the more western world. 
It will be sufficient to exhibit such extracts from the most approved 
Siamese poetical works as may allow the reader an opportunity of drawing 
his own inferences respecting the real rank which they are entitled to 
hold. The late Dr. Frntayson who accompanied Mr. Crawrurn’s mission 
to Siam very correctly observes that the vocal music of the Siamese is 
plaintive and the instrumental lively, playful, soft and sweet. The few 
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Siamese airs which accompany this paper were after a great deal of trouble 
written out for me by a well known Malayan proficient of Penang named 
Primus (since dead), assisted by Siamese musicians. Mr. Crawrurp I 
believe has observed that Siamese music is pitched on a key unknown to 
barbarous nations. 

The groundwork of the Thai prosodial system seems to me to be that 
of the Sanscrit, although it has been modified in some measure by the 
peculiar structure of the new medium to which it has been adapted. Such 
a system could not fail to undergo a change when forced from the service 
of an attenuated syllabic into that of a monosyllabic language. M. De L. 
Lovsere in his historical relation of Siam considered that if the poetry of 
a language (*) consisting of monosyllables, and full. of accented vowels 
and compound dipthongs, consisted not in rhyme, he could not comprehend 
how it could consist in quantity as did the Greek and Latin poems. 

The Thai language is not exactly in this predicament, for it contains 
an inexhaustible source from which dissyllables and compound words 
may be drawn, namely, the Bali; but, granting that such an advan- 
tage did not exist, the Siamese language is competent to yield 
poetry without rhyme, and that by an artifice combining the quantity 
employed by the Greek and Latin poets (who pronounced their 
words either ina high, low or middle tone, or in tones intermediate 
to these by an union of the high and low) with the accentual system 
of the English. For as the Thai language is pronounced according 
to a nearly invariable scheme of long and short vowels, and is assisted by 
a powerful body of tones and accents, it is clear that it must be free from 
any uncommon restraint of the nature alluded to. 

If again verse consists ‘ chiefly in the arrangement of the syllables 
‘into feet, and the proper and harmonious distribution of the pauses by 
“means of which the recurrence or rather identity in respect of certain 
‘ qualities of the lines or stanzas, of which the poem is composed, 





* He here treats of Siamese language. 
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‘enables the ear to distinguish the close of each series of feet, and to 
‘ anticipate that close at stated intervals,’ then is the Thai language per- 
fectly capable of such a combination. The Thai poetry is so supplied 
with rhythm that it might and frequently does exist without rhyme. 

There are two prominent styles in the poctic works of this language— 
the epic* and the dramatic. ; 

The greatest proportion of the Nangsu So-wt, or heroic poems, 
resemble the Cherilras of India. They are not confined to one species 
of measure, as shall be shewn. 

The unities are not often much attended to-—and the generally diffuse 
style of their works is unfavorable to the action. 

As most of the different sorts of metre used in their poetical works 
consist of a great many feet, there is an opportunity afforded of correcting 
the consequent heaviness, by a proper distribution of the pauses, or the 
Yt hat chai as they are termed. These mest commonly divide the lines 
into two equal parts, excepting when they approach to the hexameter, 
when two or more pauses iv a line are required for the melody. A word 
is very rarely divided by a pause—an advantage, if not a beauty, peculiar 
to the monosyllabic system. The sense too is seldom disjoined to assist 
in the movement of the feet. 

There appears to be no cxsural pause where the preceding syllable is 
long. The last word of a verse, or of a stanza is usually pronounced ina 
lengthened tone—and there is no arbitrary cadencet observed. This 
prolongation of the tone in some instances appears to supply the want of a 
long syllable, although it certainly is attended with the disadvantage of 
increasing the chime. The capital accent is in most cases laid upon the 
word immediately preceding the cwsure. Some strongly accented or in- 
tonated syllables are short by rule—thus Pérd. ‘It requires a strict 


attention to the verse to distinguish in many cases the vowels u, 4, e, ai. 





* Called Nithan—or Niyai and ré-ung réu. 
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The prevailing tone in which the Heroic or Epic poems are recited 
and read is high ; but there is too much chiming in the whole to please an 
European ear. 

Although the accent may fall on a consonant, the word in which it 


occurs is short under any circumstance, if its chief yewel be short. 


THE POT-RANG OR DRAMA. 


The Siamese have attained to a considerable degree of perfection in 
dramatic exhibitions—and are in this respect envied by their neighbours 
the Barmans, Laos and Cambojans, who all employ Siamese actors when 
they can be got. 

The Bot-rang may be translated a melo-dramatic opera. The sub- 
jects are taken from their romantic histories. They are acted on many 
occasions of ceremony and at the great festivals—and the performance of 
one piece will sometimes last for ten days. Princes have a hall appropria- 
ted for such public exhibitions—but temporary sheds ‘are most commonly 
erected with stages inside for the actors, when the populace are to be 
gratified. The Lok Jo or actors ‘are not always speakers; for it sometimes. 
happens that they have only to adapt their gesticulations to what is spoken 
by the prompters, and so well is this conducted that the deception is not 
easily discovered at the distance where the spectators stand: nor was I 
aware of it until an attendant pointed it out to me. 

A chorus of twelve or more persons, and aided by a full band of music 
attends. The female characters are generally represented by boys in 
women’s attire. The dresses are rich and becoming, and the dances grace- 
ful and easy, surpassing in every respect the shuffling of the feet, 
and frequently distortion of the body exhibited in the Indian natch— 
and which is only supportable when it shews off to every advantage 
the fine shapes and handsome features of the Hindu female votaries of 
Kémdeo. 

The musie would be very pleasing were one or two of the wind 


instruments laid aside, especially the Pi chanai, a harsh sort of hautboy. 
p 2 
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The Sticcado, composed of a number of metallic bowls disposed on a 
circular frame of bamboo which are beaten by a muffled stick, is an 
instrument of considerable compass. 

The Bot-réug employs every variety of Siamese measure—and the 
greatest attention has been paid to suit the language to the actions, feelings 
or subjects displayed. To each style also distinct and apposite musical 
airs are appropriated. These airs are not all of Siamese origin :—thus 
there is the Lat or Laos air, the Lukhan or Ligor, and the Mon or 
Pegu-an airs. The music, vocal and instrumental, of the Siamese is more 
pleasing, because more natural than that of the Chinese. A Chinese when 
singing strains his voice, pitching it at so high a key at the outsct, that 
forced and unnatural tones must be afterwards resorted to ; and as if aware 
of its effects, he immediately rings a brazen peal from deafening instru- 
ments, which at once and without further comment convinces a foreigner 
that he is as far behind many Asiatic nations in harmonic feeling, polish 
and taste, as he is superior to most of these in many of the acts most 
conducive to public prosperity and to private convenience and luxury. 
The Siamese seem to have no idea of written music: so that in reading one 
of their operas or dramas much of the effect which a knowledge and use 
of them would produce is lost on a stranger. Above each particular 
stanza or chapter the name of the air to be used is noted. 

Amongst the other kinds of Vai composition are the Mu phathan 
-—a sort of heroic verse depending more on the order of tlie syllables (called 
Kham-ti tang,) than on rhyme or Klan. This kind is generally used 
in sacred works. They have likewise Phitng or lyric verses or songs, 
Plengna pastorals, Plengo or clegiac verses—and Plengot or lamentations. 


The note below* will shew that the 7'/ai are a people who delight in poetry 
° 


+ 














* Nangsu so-dt, ... Romance—history. Phat tham toa... 1 Tropes—figures 
Bot rang, wccevees Dramatic opera. o-at ton, ... ties pie 
Allegory- , 
Ni than, cere —— yok toa, ... j 
: Epic or heroic composi- 3 __eimilit 
Mi yai, 7 orm Pp chom, Metaphor—similitude. 
ion. 
Ru-ang rau, ... Kha ning, 


Kddn ning, .. 


Division of a subject. 
Unities. 
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—the birthright of all rude people, and the elegant refiner. of the mind in 
polished life—and that they have improved what nature has bestowed by 
confining it within established rules. 

Their musical instruments are well enough adapted to their style of 
composition. A list of them will be found at the end of this paper. 


History of Narintuom Puomi and his queen Kaprna. 
Bot-Nangsu So-at or Yani. 

In this we find verses of four lines each, the latter having alternately 
five and six words or syllables. Metre is not essential to this species of 
verse at the close of each line, but the last word in the first line rhymes 
with that which immediately precedes the cesure in the second-—-while 
the last words of the second and third line rhyme together. It may 
appear affectation to make usc in a disquisition on the poctry of a 
rude nation, of the prosodial terms applied to Greek and Latin poetry, 
but without their adoption it would be impossible to afford the means 
of comparing the Siamese system of prosody with that of other Asi- 
atic nations. 

The order of the feet in the four first lines is thus— 





, Ist line, Trochcus—Amphimacer. es |v es 
2d ditto, Bacchius—Dactyl. venllwe 
$d ditto, Spondee—Amphibrach. a loos 
4th ditto, Amphimacer—Dactyl. ~vtous 
Brot, fA chapter—a stanza Long bot, v1. Close of a verse. 
{also poetry—story. Plai wah, ..0.... Last word of a line. 


ssessseeseee, Word—sentence. 2 Lire 
a Khrtng bot, .... Hemistie. 


Line—or member of a as ae 
Wak, wun iefitence: Sang wak, w... Distich. 
, Khan, sccsseese Rhyme. Kham yati, ...... Length of syllables. 


Klan mai phat\ Verse—depending on 
hans vecsevecce $f quantity. 





SGN, weve. Quantity. 


Mitii,.........0..... Power of vowel sounds. 


“7 ‘a . 
Kham khlong,*... An acrostic. Tihai nah, oso Tones—in the key. 


7 Measured composition ; 
Sophy .ccvecceeeee { used for jelienis hooks. Hai baw, ....... Tone and cadence. 


§ March of the feet ofa 
\ line 
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The following is a quotation from the above book.—The air is Yani. 


VeRSE Ist. 
Mia nan || nding khap pha 
Sing Rii-chitt li hritip ling phlan 
Phiiin hla || chdue cham thin 


mid rah ni \\taam pra dng. 


VERSE 2p. 
Meén Phré éu || Sing dai 
chai mia sdi\| thi pra-sing 
Mai khat-sd-tha || chai plong 


tang trong || ia@ Racha 


‘ The Princess KuarrHaa respectfully addressed his majesty in these words. Your highness 
is of a liberal and munificent disposition, to which your devoted wife is ever ready to pay homage 
—and she is watchful to regulate her whole conduct so as to render it agreeable to you. Should 
your generous mind be deprived of the means of performing liberal actions, it shall be my study to 
be instrumental in devising others. Can you doubt that she who would sell herself into slavery to 
assist you, were your highness in distress, docs not sympathize in all that happens to you ; through 
this life and in all future states of existence my services and duties will be paid to you alone.’ 

The following quotation from the same work is in another measure 
to the Surang khanang air, and in which spondees predominate: It 


is an irregular one. 
1. 2. 


Mia nén || Bénthé phraam 
Rhrdn dai || fang khwdtim 
thie hhdm || phrii yaa 
phrdim thaw || khaw pai* 


Khaithén || rét [eka] nai 


Thuiv'o nip || du thang 
phn ning + |\ dée pang 
thiin nii-a || ké si 

ah mui Il yan hat 


thaiin thai |] yen di 


sém dét || cha Rad-chaa Led thitio || ke si 


chin chim || yin di rap phidn || thin chai 


[Inpra, having taken the form of a Brahman, approaches the King and asks for 1000 pieces 
of money.] , 

1.— When the disguised Ivpra heard the kind words addressed to him by His Majesty, he 
approached the throne. The monarch rejoiced at the occasion afforded of bestowing charity on so 
holy a persen. 

2.— «Tle immediately counted out 1000 pieces of gold, and after having placed them on the 


crown of his head, le delivered them into the hands of the Brahman.” 





* ai is a short vowel compound, which is here long by position. 
+ In the original the accent is laid on the consonant, making the vowel short, but the time 


is equal to a long syllable. 
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1 Tro: Pyr: Spond: ...... mia nan {| sOm-dét Teha]} cham aan 
2 Pyr: Iamb; .. ws... pen thik || [hha} ram khevem 
3 Pyr: Pyr: Anapes: ... chak khrni if fang than | thet sa nd 
2 
1 Pyr: famb: Anap: ...... déchd || phra baa, | ra meet tia 
“2 Tro: Tamb; ...eceeseeeee ran pui I] mée chat 
3 Iamb: Tribrach: ......... thung Gat || ammarin | ho si 
3 
Pyr: Tribr: Tam :......... tok chin \| ammarin | un ma 
Spon: Spon: ....cscsveee Gat thaw |} ko si 
Spon: Spon: ccc ran Rhrw || sin laa 
4 
Tro: Pyr; Tamb. ........ mia nan |} song than | phan tie 
Spond: Iamb.......s... sting tid || thip mda 
Tamb: Spond; Iamb. ... hen thau || pho saaing | som phan 

“When His Majesty rapturously listened to religious recitations, his soul was purified, and 
IypRa became instantly apprised of it by the increase of the heat in his mansion. 

“ All his resplendent abodes glared with wnwonted fire. The God with the thousand eyes 
looked down to the earth, and rejoiced to observe the King gradually approaching, by the efficacy 
of austerities and charitable deeds, the enviable condition of a Buddha.’’ 

The next verses from the same are also in the Chabang of 16 words to 


a verse. 
1. 


—ve 


mu-a nan || Som-det | [eha*] phomi 
hup nang || the wt 

hhau pai | nai moo-ung—maha Phriiim 
2. 

Phra chiu ll thitiu chang rang thai 


eye ro) Po 
wa thaan\| mahaa Phraadm 





one ee 
Thai hha || wai chat—ru nad 





* Cha is hardly pronounced in the recitation. 
E2 
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3. 


miu Phraitm || rng thitim—dak maa 





ti thaan |i chak peu i khas 





we 





hhaa thitin mach noe than di 

[King Nanixtnom impelled by strong devotion resigns the government of his country to 
Inpra disguised, 

He then wanders with his Queen into the forests—and here it is that Inpra having appeared 
again in likeness of the Brahman desires to return the gold, which gave his Queen an opportunity 
as appears in a previous quotation, of displaying her devotion to her Lord.] 

“ The King having reached the dominions of the Muha Brahma exclaimed, on seeing two of 
its inhabitants—O Hindu. If you wish to purchase slaves take us. The wife of the Hindu 
enquired what price they sct upon their persons.” 

The following is a specimen ofa measure generally found in poetry, 
consisting of twenty-eight stanzas or verses of seven lines each—(marked 
28 syllables.) 


1. 2. 

mee ye -- — ee oc 
Mia nan || pho ban than khang \| @ chaan 

22 eS x — nd 
fing hhrik || tha chaan khiia lion || khang than 
hriu kort || schro tha phia natin || Ria chai 

B 

thao ching \\ waa liu bat ni || phrik thaa 
ph thé || phrik tha phd at || khad pai 
thatiin &ne||-<ii khites chai pon 4 kha thai 
ydudéi || foon fai haa thang |) thiun nai 


‘ The King mildly replicd to the harsh expressions of the enraged devotee-—O Sir, I beseech 
you tobe calm. It is so long since you left the place, that the circumstance escaped my memory. 
But now you may have my services in lieu of the debt which F owe to you.’ 

In this species, the first and the second lines rhyme together—the 
word preceding the pause in the third generally agrees in metre with the 
last word of the second line—the third and fifth and sixth rhyme together 
—as do the fourth and sixth. The verses consist of four words each, and 


here we have the dissyllable endu divided by the cesure. 
Philddp— Elegiuc—Plaintive of 28 Syllables. 


Long syllables prevail in this style. The ist and 2d lines chime—as 
do the 3d and Gth. The last word of the 4th chimes with the 2d of the Sth. 
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In the last stanza an attempt is made to assimilate the sound to the sense, 
thus rin rin—the dropping of tears—and kling klu-dk su-ak din—writhing 


and rolling on the ground. 


1. 2. 
Tro: Imab, ... mua nan f the wi yoh hin || um than 
——v: Amph: nang ming || rti-dng st sndg saan || Ae nang 
Dact: Bace: ... thd-dn thot || sd made trad nd tie || rin rin 
Troch: Iamb:.... Nang chép || oothdn nang chép |} ‘ue than 
Pyr: oo. a. rn rddn || khdin mia lim nan || Rlting thing 
hen nad || -dnit cht Kling kli-th || st-dh din 
nan k,hrang || khang din kin te || ndém tai. 


« As the beautiful Princess lay pierced with anguish on the edge of the road, the hearts of the 
spectators were rent by compassion. Now she endeavoured to support her tender frame with her 
hands, while tears, as if apparently to quench the thirst produced by pain, dropped fresh from her 


eyes, and now writhing and rolling on the ground, she excited the deepest sympathy of beholders. 
The above is an accouchement, rather a curious subject for poetry, 
but the Siamese have no idea of any description of this nature being inde- 
licate. 
Rédp. 


Ts a softly flowing strain—adapted to the following measure in the 
Narinthom—{28 syllables. ] 

In the following quotation it may be well observed, how the prolon- 
gation of a short vowel at the end of aline supplies the place of a long one. 


1, 2. 

ORDER ASG ~~ 55 v cf v 
Dact; Spond. ... mtd nan* || Rachaa Tamb. Anapws: ...  So-tin ndng || mahési 
Dact: Iamb. ... chéng nai {| panyda Diamb: ww. khap pha tl the. wi 
Spond: Iamb. ... 1d Ghé || né chai Spond. Spond. ... mi si |} sd-phad 
Spond: Pyr. a. téng Led |} set sip Se. de. 


Pyr: Amphibr: ... ra dap || do-€ wai 





* In this and several other instances the Siamese overlook the final letter. This ought else 
to have been a Dactyl—and in such words as ro-ung-moo-ung, the short vowel is passed rapidly - 


over and the stress either on the diphthong or final consonant. 
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Dact: Spond. .. shaau chak || hlaak,hlai 
Iamb: Spond. ... nai chau || 206-laee 
“Bent on devoting his life to religious duties, His Majesty prepared to abdicate his throne. 
Tiaving accomplished this design, he ascended the diamond chariot, graced by the presence of the 
accomplished Queen, resplendent with jewels—and proceeded to the place where the ceremony was 
to take effect.” 
The following is a specimen too of the Ya-ni air, and is extracted from 
the dramatic poem of Waranit and Waranet : 
1, 
Thau mi | ban cha trat 
tum rat Il sang 16-6 | thau nan 
Sadét (cha) || chath hii-d | stan 
pai yang || rong hé-6 | Gachan 
2. 
mia than || hen sang chau 
ha cliun chom || the rom yaa 
d-€i cha pai ll yang mu-ting faa 


. w wo ia red “ 
mingmaa chua || sam raan chai 
3. 


Sai waa ma |] ming hed 

hén Waranet || phé sing chai 
sang nang || chom pru phrai 
sam rin chai 4 phi rom ya 

“ Waranet is desirous of making a trip to Tawatingsa, (trayatrimsa) the heaven in which his 
father who isa Thewa, or happy spirit, dwells. 

His Majesty descending from his brilliant Palace, went to the place where the golden Pegasus 
stood, prepared for his flight to the celestial regions. The glorious horse of the sky, betrayed extrd- 
vagant marks of joy on percciving the princely burden he was to bear—and his breast dilated 
with pride and satisfaction, when his Majesty and his beauteous Queen approached.” 

Nangkri an air, [28 syllables to a verse.] 
The example which follows has been extracted from the Romance called 
Narinthom—and is nearly the same measure as several preceding ones: 


san rat || (cha) leén lee 
chauk chon || (la) th réa 
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tim ma- || ra hho Ea 

hen ton || Phutsics 

naa chom |) phe rom pai 

Tok dok || toh nai 

hlaia khlaat || deat sade 

“Narintuom and his Queen found during their journey an inviting Phutsdd tree, (ficus 

Indicus or rather pipil,) which had shed heaps of its purple fruit on the ground. The King 
expressed, to his amiable consort, his pleasure at the sight—obscrving also that he would climb the 


tree and pluck some of the ripest for his beloved.” 
A measure of seven lines to the Yesunta air. 
Of this measure an example may be taken from the Historical 


Romance called Warache-iin. 
7 
bat nén || wa-ri-chée-tin. 


co, 4. ~ + 
dat rai || phan ré wan chéet chdot chén 


ee Peek a 
héa thau || thé wan trai trodn saz 
2. 


ran réng  hhéng ka dang pen nih naa 
ran chit déct déchad 


héng chaiyita | chat nth thing 
3. 


ching Intha || chau than ram-phing 
maniot pho dai Rhrai nih thiig 
Gat té maa ching hut atsa-chan 
“WARACHE-UN tired ofa long residence in one of the heavenly mansions, was anxious to visit 
the earth. His couch became hot, hard and comfortless—and his heart burned within him, when 


he brought to recollection his family, which wandered about on the earth.” 


Sephé. 


In the Ré-ang or Cheritra called Khin Chaang and Khin Phén, or 
a history of these two persons, who were courtiers to Puriruan Wish, a 
King of Siam, about 400 years ago, is described a contest. betwixt the two 
former, who should have Nax Wan thang, a celebrated beauty, to wife. 
After a series of stratagems neither obtained her—as the King foreseeing that 


the ruin of his country would be the consequence of these civil broils, directed 
F 
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the object of their quarrel to be put to death. The father of the unfortu- 
nate girl eventually procures a pardon for her, but arriving too late at the 
place of execution, an opportunity is afforded for the author to expatiate on 
the melancholy result. In one of the first stanzas we find Khra thi ndn. 


Tamp. Anapest.... 4.0... 1 Khun Phén {| sén sa than . 

Troch: Dactyl .. 4... oe 2 dai fang || ka nd rth 

Amphim: Troch: Troch:... .., 3 nd cha khrai || chép phak || tim khwan 

Tro: Tro: Tro: ,Tro: Tribrach, 4 86 sd-ngi-tim || ché-tim tod || chetu thuk dn 

Tro: Pyr: Spond. Anap. .. .. 5 chai ram |I phirénad maa || ud enda 

6 sdm pen |{ lok thitam || Sonkhetthti 
7 nia sing saan chiti || d6e¢ raikhe 
8 chai dui || dai || rd-tim reh ro-tim ro 

“ The illustrious Ku6x Pazx was overcome with Jove on hearing these words from the 
mouth of that beauteous one, and delicately encircling her neck with his arm and expressing his 
desire to imprint a kiss on her lips, praised her for her prudence, humility and dignified conduct, 
proofs of her being a daughter of SoxKaTHAL, adding that his affections were stronger since her's 
were not yet engaged to another. 

The Lady is visited by Kuéw Pirey, repulses a little unbecoming ardor on his part, and by 
appropriate expostulation. 

Meantime the princess was alarmed by Kuéx Puen attempting to clasp her to his breast. 
“Refrain my Lord, she said, and do not give me room to believe that your generous offer of ransom 
has only been a snare laid for my ruin. Having rescued me from danger, and bound me to you 
in gratitude, would you tarnish your fame by improper conduct. Do you suppose that I can 
suffer an insult, or that I can admit of your addresses without the knowledge of my father, who 
impressed on my mind the right line of behaviour towards your sex,-and strictly prohibited me 
from following my own inclinations. Cana blessing accompany my union with you, unless it 
shall be with the consent of my parents. They have promised to approve of my choice. Be 
prudent therefore I beseech you.” 


Khamphak, 


The following passage to which this air is adopted, has been extracted 
from the Ramakeyum or Ramdyana which contains great variety of metre. 


1 Phra set cha phi. ang || Rrimang praddp sing pra thép || déei phin la phad nin 
2 plé phra phak || phra pho than 
3 chim li-ang ha li-ap || nai yanét phlén 
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2. 
1 ching fé || hén nd-dn la hing || an song ong-kha wilda wan 
2 phra phak chow phé-ing chan 


83 chém chéng || cham rat khai 


1 mi-an ning || si dav chau tie phi yachui 

Qma hii’ hit || d-naat nei 

3 thi rim thaa |] thave thie long song 

Puri Ram or Rama, is the hero in this piece, as he is in the original 
Hindu romance Thots-akan or Rdvana, tyrant of Ceylon, and a Yuk or 
rakhsha carries Ram’s wife off. One day the king who is incongolable at 


her loss, descends to the bank of the river to bathe. 

“ When the king had reached the brink of the stream, and had delivered his upper garments 
and ornaments into the hands of his attendants he was about to plunge. into the water, when he 
observed a corpse floating down, the shape and features of which exactly resembled those of his 
queen. Lovely were her features even in death, resplendent as the moon when she casts her 


radiance from a full orb. 
Distracted at the sight, the King exclaimed, O form of my long cherished, now lost Srra- 


DEVI, what evil destiny has thrown thy remains on the white sand in presence of thy former lord, 

Thus did Bena Yaxar by spells deceive the king by assuming the likeness of his queen, and 
check for a time the ardor with which he sought to rescue her from the Yak.” 

Hontaman or Hanumdn endeavours to undeceive the king, sagaci- 
ously observing, that there must be something unnatural in the circum- 
stance, because the tide was then flowing and the body came down against 
the flood. He therefore advises His Majesty to burn the body. The 
experiment is tried, when the Yak or rakhsha who liad assumed the 
likeness of Sirapevi instantly resumed her own form and vanished. 

On another occasion the King having returned from a battle which 
he had been obliged to fight with his father-in-law Tuiu kroone Pudkn, 
is met by a band of the maids of honor or attendants upon his Queen, 
who chant the following strain while preceding him to his palace. 


Réangot—Air. 


” oe - v= v oo 
Principal, .... Of wa phra yat || you wa raat 


~ oe Mw 
Chorus,ss.e00 mé chum wu-ra-nat || sunchaa 
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Principal,.... yi lang khadtang |) t6-85-hidis 
Chorus, .....6 thing Bi-ang baie tha I ni phon nak 
Principal, .... Khro-an khram phram Kin {| € chon lé nét 


Chorus,...... Sén thuk kha stn tha wet ll phi-ang oh hak 





Principal,.... Riad wa sang phra-ong || (hha) songlak 
Chorus,...... yo nai mi yuh I sdat sa than 
“Welcome back O mighty king with victory crowned, unceasingly with us, your devoted 
slaves, has your anxious Queen lamented your absence. 
Tears quenched the thirst which a thousand apprehensions for your safety excited in our 
agitated frames, while dread that you might have fallen into the snares of the YAK, chased away 


repose, and rent our bosoms.” 
Plap. 
This is an air appropriated to much the same sort of metre as the 
preceding quotation, the couplets are sung twice. 
Chéd. 
Under this title are stanzas of various length and measure. 
In Unnarit are comprised in this style stanzas containing from two 
to eighteen verses. The verses are generally distiches, and lines run alter- 
nately nearly thus 7+9 or 8, 7+7, 647, 11-7, or 8+7. 


Exis. 1 én ong tha long nia || patcha than an kha chan do-ti htin || buphaa 
2 rin rau sau wa rot || swkhon tha maa lai 5 laa || phra he hain 
3 Keo hhu litip cham pia ll saraphin cha rung do-ei choti hlin tt hamwaun 
The King having retired to the Queen's apartment. 
“Their Majesties reclined their heads on pillows, while the delicious perfume of roses, and 
of every variety of exquisitely scented flowers refreshed the senses. 
The fragrant nosegays peeping out from amidst the decorations displayed the Ago (chaleas 
paniculata) and Kiwlaap the Champdd (michelia champaca) and the Seraphin (a yellowish 


flower produced on a tree.) 


The king desiring repose, the succeeding couplets are sung to the air 
called Phrd thang. 


“ The soft voices of the band were in unison with the melody of the music—and it seemed as 
“ if heavenly harmony was produced by mortals. ; 


“ Sweet was the melody—soft and just the measure—and tremulously responsive were the 


PT CP PE Fee Lee Ame e e TO 
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Phat Chéd. 
Laudatory.—The singers proceed : 


Like diadems of inestimable value—are your noble persons. The pinnacles of the State— 


the rulers of men, props of the Empire—and the massive towering pillars amongst Princes. 
Long Song. 


“ Descending to the Bath.” 


The Stanza from which we are now to quote consists of 16 verses 
in couplets, in all 118 syllables. The order of the last is varied, being 
alternately 9+-7 or 9+-8, or 8+6, or 74-7, 7+.8, 947, 749, 8+8, 8+9, 

Pra thum thang || prot la-ang \| wae ri rin 
Lip lai mon thin || Rhat st 
mid mang phang sin || thangin % 
sii RhSn thain mai || tra lopong (kha) 
“The pure water fell in gentle showers from the golden lotus bath—respecting his majesty— 


rich perfumes were then sprinkled over him—and he came forth beaming like the sun.” 
Sala biirong. 


This air is coupled with the following verse descriptive of the ceremo- 
ny of consulting a soothsayer previous to THotsamox receiving the crown 
which his father wore. 

[dai i-e} dai risk hanthau hai bik || bai st Rhwan 
Parohitia ka chut thi-an || sd-wan (na) 
téet wen héo || an-6-liit 
yok hhitn Rheam rap \j chop stan 
song wé-an té sai pat khwikd 
“The Parohita soon appears; and now, he exclaims, is the time propitious—haste to bring 


forth the offerings,* and let us light the oblationary candles and diamond tapers. These were 


speedily brought and carried in procession around the King.” , 





* Fruits and other eatables. 


+ These tapers are stuck around the edge of a large glass or gold plate. 
G2 
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Rdéi—Tanau. 


“ The Tennasserim Air”—adapted to verses thus reckoned 8 +8 sylla- 
bles 748, 8+9, 7-410, 849, 8+9. 
Scanned—1 Tam—Anapwst—Anapest. * 
2 Spond—Anap—Tribrach. 
3 Iamb—Iamb—Dacty]. 
4 Iamb—Amphibr.—Bacchic. 
In the same opera Unnartr, the king, thus addresses his consort— 

To you I have ever been, and shewn myself to be, ardently attached. Did I not for your 
sake leave my family and country behind? Time has glided delightfully and unperceived away 
in your society, while an anxious and aged parent has been long lamenting in vain the absence 
of her son ; even now she is overwhelmed with a thousanl crucl doubts and apprehensions on my 
account ; in the excess of her grief she beats her breast and, if not speedily relieved by my presence, 
will die of despair and Icave me to fruitless remorse. 

The queen makes a dutiful reply to this speech when again— 

The divine and majestic Unnaxér, ravished with the delicate and affectionate sentiments ex- 
pressed by the Queen, embraced her and said—* You are the jewel on which my affectiuns rest, 
“ the sanctuary of my love, the diamond pupil of my eye. Heaven is witness to the truth of what 
“T have declared.” . 

The Queen’s heart felt at this speech, as if it had been plunged into the water of life ; a deli. 
cious coolness succeeded—accompanied by a multitude of blissful thoughts. With uplifted hands 


she besought his Majesty to allow her in the meantime to return to her mother’s house. 


O! réi. 


no-an naang saat || maz rast 
hénong som-det (cha) || phra chon (hd) nt 
sot khro-an hhrdn. {| ram phan 
Adi song stain sdldt || rét (thot) chit (trd) 
hit yim mi Yok || l6d sdk sén 
When the graceful Usa beheld her mother (by adoption,) she gave a loose to her ardent affec- 


tion in words accompanied by tears—lamenting in terms of bitter grief the approaching separation. 


O! Lat—Laos Air. 


a es arn) 
chom ning wai-yt-Ka mdrat 


Sang rot phatcha nat phra Butri 
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théwt khad hhldi sche 

ching mi wa chd tin sun than 
dé-ting saman mé yat sanéhid 

oa chau cha chik manda 

pai pén bart-ché Phrasong rit-(tha) 

Waryaka felt somewhat consoled by the affectionate expressions of her (adopted) daughter— 
and in return gave her some good advice for her future conduct in the married state. She then 
deplored the unavoidable separation she must sustain from her beloved child—who was going to 
become the wife of Pura Unanrér, (Para Soyarit.) 


Yani manora 
isa different strain from the yani nangsé so-at before noticed. It occurs 


in Unnartt,— 


hén phon chaturong {| Rha ong dat 
pen kang phayu-ka bait tl (tha) hré bé-an yai, Sc. &e. 

The General issued instructions for the organising and assembling of the Army, its materiel 
and followers—also the elephants—with gold embroidered housings, and the horse under their 
respective commanders, bold and swift as lions. 

. O! pi. 

This air is played on a sort of clarionet—and is adapted to a stanza in 
which the Princess Usa is seated on a diamond throne, beside her lord 
and king—she addresses him in poetry, praising him, and expressing her 
readiness to accompany him to the diamond country of Longka (Lanca or 
Ceylon)—pai sathddn krung kéo né Longka. 

Mon Plén—The Peguan Air.—Long song—The Bathing. 
occurs in the same Drama adapted to a wak or stanza of eleven couplets, 
descriptive of their Majesties’ enjoyment of the cold bath. 
Rang thon 
is another applied toa stanza of twelve couplets describing the royal 
carriage with its curving poles (inwards and high above the heads of the 


horses) surmounted with flags.* 








*-A Translation has been given in my Siamese Grammar. 
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Li Phamé.—The Burman Air. 


= dem = 
din thin pai wang st hha ret 
v — + gos YM oss Pd 
tham khet hoci thaan la haan phat 
ae ee yy os 
sam raan run chin chim phirom yaa 
Sw YM Vow 
mad bon rot thua thing sangong (kha) 
They were carried along the narrow pass—and over the various impediments. The august 


pair were delighted with their excursion in the chariot. 
Chom Dong. 


IT select the following passage adapted to this air, because it shews 
that the Siamese have some feeling of what constitutes beauty in 
landscape. 


Khan khau lam naau || phana wet 

that phra nét chom chan || sing khan 

lias “yat sung yi-tim || am phan » 

mi cha ngan ngit-um phi || sila We 

bang pen hei hé-6 || plé-6 plan 

eliing chang lot lan || chan chi 

Se. &e. 
“Unwar6t pursued his journey though valleys and magnificent forests,-and over hills, 

At every stage of his progress natural beauties rivetted his attention and were sources of delight 
Here mighty peaks towering to the sky seemed as if just about to crush by their fall the kingly 
cavalcade. There precipices disclosed their naked sides variegated by beautiful strata. Herea 
horrid chasm yawned—there a narrow dell invited to repose—and now the ranges of mountains 


receding behind each other displayed a fascinating diversity of light and shade.” 
The following verse is accompanied by the air termed 


Chin kep doh mai—* The Chinese pulling a flower.” 


v ae 


ve Mv os 

nang usd ydwa yat || song saan 
vine vows voy os 

dai fing ma thu rot || phot chamuan 
. aoe Vivi. 

nong khradn that || thatse naa pai 

ee ee 
hen ton ni khrot || sai thang 


chan chang mon thou '| kwdng yaa 
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Usa heard the tender speech of her Lord—fraught with love—and sensibility—she turned 
her head, and he held the golden krot tree,* with its numerous detached stems, and wide spreading 
branches. _ 

O ! pha—* The passionate Air.” 

hap mia sta klat 

chow 6 rong hai rao 

pen tham chow léo héo mea da 

that chie ai malie hii hui 

tae treng na ha not not 
The King drove out his chief wife from his kingdom ; 
His other wives asked the cause of his grief, 
And why he regretted losing one who had offended, 
Asking if hé was not ashamed to regret of what he had done. 
They then danced before him and used mocking gestures. 


Rong malim. 
From the Sawannahong. 


x chom parafong plaa nai wari 
ni mit kho khe-ung thi nam lai 
kra he thang lang li-au thi-un kin klai 
hkraho yai plé naakhon 
The sportive fishes in the limpid stream glided in pairs near the banks, while shoals of fry 
sought food in the shallows. The huge kraho pursued the man-featured fish. 


From the Romance of Sawannahong or THE GoLpEN Goose. 
Air Chit chai. 

Cuao cHur cHal sauntered towards a Monastery—while his hands 
moved about as if he were dancing, his garments hung negligently on his 
body, trailing on the ground. He then entered the monastery, he had stolen 
a precious stone. He asked permission to eat along with the Priests, 
The Lo-ang or Priests were then at dinner—and, being so unreasonably 
intruded on, beat off the affected youth with their fans. 





* Banian. 
H 2 
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Air Takle lakhing.—* The Alligator drags his tail.” 

used in Rang lakhdn. It is a favorite nursery air in the palace. 
nan pai thit me cha klong 

nan la mom me cha hwai, c. 3 

Sleep softly my chilé—in your pendent cradle. Do not ery, my Prince, you will be placed at 

your mother's breast soon—you have both endured much in leaving your country.—(From Nanin- 


THOM.) 


Chit ching. 

From the Sawannahong. 
khraan maa thing theo neo wari 
phra phomi prt prem pen nuk nad 
pli-ung hri-ung samrap hra sattra 
long song khongkha than dai 

His Majesty was overcome with joy when he reached the bank of the Ganges —and quickly 
disencumbering himself of his regalia he bathed in its stream. 

Peasants Song.—Air Lomphat chai khat. 
din pha dan-chau nok khan hin 
diin pai khang nai tie 

Q. O Father, [ironically] why walk at such a rate with your head ereet like a speckled dove 
—where are you going. 

A. Whose voice is that I hear, like that of my beloved wife. 

Phlen—Propkai, Lyrical. 8 

Indo-Chinese poets, like those to be found in most partially civilized 
countries, are fond of extempore contests in verse. The Siamese poetic 
champions do not wholly rely on their own powers, but invoke, after the 
manner of both ancient and modern western poets, some guardian deity or 
muse to inspire them with heavenly fire. These champions are attended 
by a chorus, consisting of persons of both sexes. 

The following is one of the invocations : 

Bright deities ! glorious spirits! Here I invoke your aid with hands uplifted to my head.— 
Exalted beings |!—more durable than the lofty mountain, the axis of the world—high throned in the 
sky, you behold with contempt all that is in the world or around it—and thou, O! Pxrd Sone (a 
Holy Priest of old,) surpassing mortals in energy and knowledge, come all and inspire our feeble 


minds with poetic vigor. 
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Phleng—The Herdsman’s Song.—Air Phat khwat. 
hep dok maroe dék tie 
ma roe te dék phat pheo 
rde leo ma hoe wai ding wat 
nom chau ngén saurin ning klén dat 
She gathers flowers for a garland, 
She strings red and white, 
Then hangs them up behind the monastery, 
Her breasts have not the roundness of youth— 
She is the companion of my wife. 
The Courtier’s Song. —Air Sakkrawdd.* 
* * * * * 


Love Song.— Air Dak Sai. 


dak sai chau t-e bun phi na-e 16d 
mi dai ro-tim riyang hed chau sddu so 
dah ti-e—dak rak! ! bin phinaze 1é 
chau mai thak lés ha leo pai 
O fragment flower of my heart’s delight. 
Unfortunate that I am—deprived of thy presence— 
Severed from the jewel—the lovely virgin— 
Lovely flower !—beautiful laurel— 
My evil destiny prevents my approaching you. 
Alas { will you not summon me to your presence—how desperate is my case. 


Boat Song.—Air Phleng rid. 


rai te ! rai chang 
chi rép hitn tai sit 165 doei rai rid tie, &e. Se. 
yo tha phi-doei yo tha pi-doet 
O beloved ! « hundred catties of gold would not weigh against you. I use all my efforts and 


beat my boatmen to reach you—but still you fly my presence. 
The King’s Bargemen’s Song.—Air He ri-d. 
hém %-¢ hang kan tim héo ka hée 
Su yang chim pha ht phi-rom som Samén 








* The specimen of this song is wanting in the manuscript. Szc. 
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The mighty bird Garudd—fied to Limphalee—with the Princess Kaxf, supporting her all 


unwilling close to his heart, under his umbrageous wings. 


Phileng chacha hong.—A song or lyrical piece in the form of question 


and reply. 
ard chaa hong tie 
khau dong lam lit 
hhau dong lam lat 
khau nai dong fek 
khau nai dong fek 
see mapléh || gho-d Thai 


so than ran ling té 

so than ran long ie 

chau phat phéng téng ong 4-6 
chau no-iin lé ang thang éng a-€ 
mia chau dai phoa khék 


Be! hie! maa nang &-€ 


The heavenly bird descended in the forest (of Himdla) and wandered about. 


The Princess was dressed out in elegant attire and painted with the fragrant paste. She went 


out into the wood—graceful in figure and action. 


O my beloved, when you met with the Malay you quickly forgot that I existed. 


Harvest Song, sung whilst reaping the rice.—Air, Phlen ki-au hau. 


wan ni rau wa cha len 
rau cho-tin hun khamen 
cha au kha-not nai ma 


cha au khau na nai lau 


siwa cha len phleng ti-e 


cha wang kam hhau khang chauna t-e 


nai nai khau ha ma lén mot 


yang te chau dak pra chi 


To-day let us be merry and rejoice like happy reapers. Let us bind the sheaves—and place 
them on the banks, on the ridges leading through the corn and inclosing the fields—that we may 


deposit the corn in the granary of the master. Where are the happy reapers, and she who is the 


fragrant Pura Cué flower of my soul, where is she! 


And P6cu6 Srar (another woman's name,) 


come along quickly—are you here ? how is it you answer not. 


Tha yae.—An air in Mahori—in the Manora Entertainment. 


Peasant’s Song.— Thep pha thang. 


win &é wan ni pen wan 

nia bat si chai te 

thé phd thang nang dt 

théppha thang khang nang ni mai sodi 


SE De gg 
nung saan him st 

i MB ear 
nung Saam Mi st 

ai v=. = 
rt pén cha nai t-€ 


chip hod long thé lai hit 
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hai dp-pri chai t-€ nang cha chap-au hoa phi 
chau chap hat di haa mai cha kha hit tdi ie 
Tur Man.—This is the day—the very day—on which fine woollens ought to be worn—I am 
abashed and ashamed in your presence at being ill-dressed in coloured clothes. 
Tue Woman.—My Brother? You are kind—are you delighted with your woollen clothes? 
I do not think they become you—let me make use of your head as a mop to sweep away the 
fowls’ dung—that you may never exult again but fall into evil. 
Tue May.—My beloved, your threats if put in practice may produce mischief to your virgin 
state—(There is a double entendre here not to be explained in this place.) 
chaang si tin yang ro phlddt 
nuk prdat yang ro phldng 
If the mighty Elephant King of four-footed animals is liable to stumble and fall, in like 
manner the wisest man is apt to slide into error. : 


List of the Piphat Khongwang 
or 
Mustcat Instruments. 


A full Band consists of 


1. Pee-~Clarionet. 3. Aramana—Flat Drum or Tamborine. 
2. Khidng toa pho toa mea—Small and 4. Thap Thap—Drums. 
large Drums, 5. Ching. 
3. Taphor—Kettle Drums. 6. Khlovee—Flutes. 
Pniig mang—Smali ditto. 7. Krap Phéting—Short Castanets. 
5. Randdt—Sticcado. 1. Tré—-Trumpet. 
6. Khingwang—Musical metal Bowls. 2. Sang—Small ditto. 
Cheeng—Metal Cymbals. 3. Khling Khékh—Ti pho ti mea—used 
Chang—Large ditto. by the King—Drums, Javanese. 
Gong or Khing—Gong. 4, Pee Chéwa—Sort of Clarionet. 
Krdp—30 pairs of bamboo Castanets Kihléng phé tai—Funereal Drum. 
1} foot long. Chang Katé—A small Gong. 
Mahori. Pee ha. 
1. Sa&—Violincello. 
2. Kachappi—Harp. _ Penang, 1829.—Revised 1836, 
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PART SECOND. 


Entertainments, Games and Amusements. 


There is nothing which at first sight would appear more strongly 
demonstrative of the intercourse which at remote eras may have existed 
betwixt the various people of the earth—or of their physical vigor, and 
mental energies and sentiments, than a description of their national games 
and amusements. Here the character is boldly drawn forth and stands 
in view divested of the shackles of time, or the marks of passing fashion 
and caprice. Mankind, however, being the child of circumstances, and 
being moulded into many varieties by the moral and physical agencies 
which surround him, it may thence be inferred that even the games which 
with slight modifications pervade nations, widely severed from each other, 
and dissimilar in habits, are in many, perhaps most, cases the result of some 
impelling principle common to man in every situation. 

The Siamese from being of a lively temperament, and of strong but 
versatile passions, like other semi-barbarous tribes, are much addicted to 
gaming, and also to many other less pernicious amusements. ‘The Govern- 
ment checks the unbounded licentiousness to which gaming would lead by 
licensing gaming houses, where only games of chance may be played. At 
the great festival called Wantroot or Songkhraan, (Sankrénti of Hindoos,) 
a general licence is sometimes given to the people to gamble free of duty. 
The women are said to indulge in the pernicious delusion with equal eager- 
ness as the men. The same passion for playing is found amongst the Bur- 


mese. 
The universality of the game of Chess need not here be insisted on. 


The Siamese are alike remarkable with other Asiatics for their clear-headed- 
ness at this game ; and, were all other proofs of their possessing a consider- 
able share of mental perspicacity removed, this one would redeem them 
from the charge of being deficient in it. 

Mak rook or Chess—The Khoon or king has with the other pieces, 


(with exception of the pawns,) the same relative positions as in the English 
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game. He goes one square in any direction, and takes in any direction. 
He cannot castle. He is check-mated much in the same manner as in the 
British game, but a stale-mate makes a drawn game. 

The Met or minister [the queen with us] stands on the right hand of 
the King, can move two squares straight-forward at the outset—but after the 
first move he can only go one square at a time, and that diagonally either 
for advance or retreat. 

The Khon, “ post or supporter,” is the bishop. His first move is either 
one square forward or diagonally, but at any period of the game he may 
take the adversary’s piece on the square before him, but not that one which 
may stand in his rear. 

Méé or the horse, is the knight and moves in the same way as the 
English one. 

The Rooa or ship is the Castle and moves in the same way as the latter. 

Bea or “ cowries” ishells) are the pawns. They are ranged on the 
third square and move one square at a time, and only one at the outset, and 
take diagonally. When they reach the adversary’s line of pawns they 
become Met or ministers and move accordingly. 

The following game was played in my presence by two Siamese : 


1, The white Queen's pawn leads off by mov- 13. Right hand knight to his second square. 


ing one square to the front. 14, Queen to her second square, 
9. The black ditto ditto’s pawn ditto ditto. 15. Right hand bishop to his first square. 
3. Queen to right hand bishop's first square. 16. Queen to her second square, 
The adversary does the same. 17. Right hand knight's pawn one square, 
Queen to her second square. 18. Right hand castle to queen’s square. 
6. Right hand bishop’s pawn one square. 19. Left hand knight to king’s second square. 
7. Ditto ditto knight to queen’s first square. 20. Left hand castle one square to front. 
8 The adversary does the same. rs 21. Ditto ditto Bishop takes adversary's 
9. Right hand knight to right hand bishop's queen’s pawn. 
third square. 22. Left hand castle to queen’s second square. 
10. Left hand bishop one square forward. 23. Ditto ditto knight retreats to king’s second 
11. Queen’s pawn takes adversary’s pawn. square. 


12. King’s pawn one square. 24, Left hand knight to king’s first square. 
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25. 
26. 
27, 


28. 
29. 
30. 


31. 


32. 
33. 
34. 
35. 
36. 


387. 


38. 


39. 
40. 
41. 
42, 
43. 


4A, 


45. 
46. 
47, 


48. 
49. 
50. 
51. 
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Left hand bishop to king’s second square. 

Right ditto ditto pawn to his fourth square. 

Left ditto knight to right hand bishop’s 
third square. 

King’s payn one square. 

Left hand bishop one square. 

Right ditto ditto pawn takes adversary’s 
pawn. 

Left hand bishop’s pawn takes the adver- 
sary’s pawn. 

King’s pawn takes it in turn. 

Queen takes the pawn. 

Queen to bishop’s fourth square. 

Right hand ditto to queen’s second square, 

Left ditto knight to right hand bishop’s 
third square. 

Left hand castle moves up close to the 
King. 

Right hand knight to right hand castle's 
fourth square. 

Left hand knight's pawn one square. 


Queen takes queen. 

Bishop takes queen. 

Right hand knight to adversary’s knight’s 
third square, 

Left hand castle to left hand bishop’s 
fourth square. 

Right hand knight's pawn one square. 

Castle retreats one square. 

Right hand knight takes 
bishop.. 

Knight takes knight. 

Ditto ditto ditto. 

Ditto ditto ditto. 

Right hand bishop to queen's third square. 


adversary’s 


52, 


53. 


5a, 


55. 
56. 
57. 
58. 
59. 
60. 
61. 


62. 
63. 


71. 
72. 
73. 
74. 
75. 


76. 
77. 
78. 


White king is checked by right hand 
castle. 

King moves to left hand bishop’s second 

La 

Left hand knight to left hand bishop’s third 


square. 


Square. 

Left hand knight’s pawn one square. 

Pawn takes pawn. 

Ditto ditto ditto. 

Castle moves one square to its right. 

King moves one square to his left, 

Left hand castle's pawn one square. 

Right hand bishop to his king’s fourth 
square. 

King moves to his bishop’s second square, 

Right hand bishop to adversary'’s bishop's 
fourth square. 

Knight retreats to king’s second square, 

Bishop moves to black queen's third square. 

Knight returns to bishop’s third square. 

King advances one square, 

Castles pawn takes pawn. 

Pawn takes pawn. 

Knight to queen's fifth Square, giving check 
to adversary’s king. 

King retreats to knight’s second square. 

Knight takes castle. 

Castle takes knight, 

Bishop to his queen’s fourth square. 

Bishop to his second square, (this was in- 
advertently done, but the player would 
not accept of the piece back.) 

Castle takes bishop. 

Bishop to king's third square. : 

Left hand castle to right hand bishop’s 
third square. 


79. 
80. 
81. 
82. 
83. 
84. 
85. 
86. 


87. 
88. 


89. 
90. 


ot. 
92. 


93. 
94, 
95. 


96. 


97. 
98. 
99. 


100. 
101, 
102. 
103. 
104. 
105. 
106. 


107. 
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Castle to adversary’s king’s fourth square. 

Bishop to his fifth square. 

Bishop to his queen’s fourth square. 

Ditto to white bishop’s third square. 

King to his left hand knight's third square. 

Bishop to white king’s fourth square. 

Castle to ditto ditto fifth ditto. 

Left hand castle to white left hand bishop's 
third square. 

King retires one square. 

Left hand castle (checks king) to his 
bishop’s second square. 

King retreats to his knight’s square. 

Same castle to white left hand bishop's 
aquare, 

King moves one square forward. 

Left hand castle to white bishop’s second 
square on left hand and gives check. 

King advances one square. 

Bishop closes to white king. 

White castle takes white left hand knight's 
pawn, 

Castle to white knight’s square, and checks 
the king. 

King to his left bishop's fourth square. 

Bishop takes white knight’s pawn. 

King to his fifth square. 

Left hand castle to white king's square. 

King to his queen’s fifth square. 

Bishop to his fourth square. 

Castle checks king. 

King goes to his own square. 

Bishop to adversary’s queen’s fourth square. 

Left hand castle to white queen's second 
square, 

Bishop goes behind his king to queen’s 


fourth square. 
* 


108. Bishop to black queen’s third squareand 
gives check. 

109. King to black bishop’s fourth square. 

110. Castle to white right hand bishop’s square 
and gives check. . 

111. King to black king’s third square. 

112. Castle takes bishop and checks. 

113. King takes bishop. 

114. Castle from white bishop’s square to black 
Jeft hand bishop's third square and checks. 

115. King to black queen’s fourth square. 

116. Castle retreats to his king’s second square. 

117. Ditto to whitelefthand knight's third square. 

118. King to his left hand bishop’s second 
square, 

119. Right hand castle's pawn one square. 

120. Castle from king's second square to queen's 
second square and checks. 

121. King to his queen’s fourth square. 

122. Castle from left hand black bishop's third 
square to his fifth square and checks. 

123. King advances one square. 

124. Castle to king's second square and checks. 

125. King moves one square to his left. 

126. Pawn takes pawn. 

127. Castle to right hand castle’s second square. 

128. Castle takes pawn. 

129. Ditto to right hand bishop's third square 
and gives check. 

130. King to his own square. 

131. Castle to black left hand bishop’s third 
square. 

132, Ditto to black left ditto knight’s fourth 
square and gives check. 

133. King forward one square. 

134. Castle to his queen’s second square and 


cheeks. 


K2 
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135. King one square to his left. 152. Castle to left hand castle's fourth square and 
136. Castle's pawn one square. checks. 
137. Ditto to white right hand bishop’s fourth 153. King to his own fourth square. 

square. 154. Ditto one square forward. 


138 Ditto to left hand knight’s third square 155. Ditto to his queen’s third square. 


and checks. 156. Ditto to his ditto fourth ditto. 
139. King retreats one square, 157. Ditto to his own third ditto. 
140. Left hand knight’s pawn one square and 158. Castle to his knight’s fourth square. 
becomes a mét. 159. King to his left bishop’s third square. 
141. Castle to black bishop's fourth square. 160, Ditto moves one square to his left. 
142, Pawn one square forward. 161. Ditto to his third square. 
143, Castle to black left hand castle’s fourth 162. Castle to his king’s third square, 
square, 163, King to his left bishop's third square, 
144, Ditto to white knight's fourth square. 164. Castle to white queen third square and 
145. Ditto takes pawn. checks. 
146. Ditto to queen's fourth square. 165. King to his own second square. 
147. King takes castle, 166. Ditto to white king’s fourth square. 
148. Castle takes castle. 167. Ditto to his left bishop's second square. 
149. King to black quecn’s fourth square. 168. Ditto one square to his right. 
150. Ditto to queen's second square. 169. Ditte to his own second square. 


151. Ditto back to black king's fourth square. 170. Castle to white queen's fourth square, 


Here the game ends, being a drawn one. The reason is that the king 
has got back to his country, as the Siamese express it, within the permitted 
number of moves, viz. 16. The new made mét or minister is not of a high 
rank enough to attack a king. The castle or ship is supposed to contain 
all the belligerents. Had two castles been opposed to the king he would 
have been check mated in eight moves. 

The following are established rules. If a king is left alone to contend, 
his aim is to get so placed as to prevent being check mated within a certain 
number of moves. In the first place, however, the number of pieces actually 
on the board is deducted from the prescribed number of moves in each 
case. Thus, if the king has opposed to him a king and two castles—the 
number of pieces on the board four—is deducted from the prescribed num- 
ber eight. If the adversary has only a castle, the prescribed number is 
sixteen. If he has two bishops—it is twenty-two. If with one forty-four. 
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If with three knights thirty-three.* Ifwith one knight sixty-six. If with 
a mét, itis a drawn game. If with a queen or méé and two pawns eighty- 
eight moves; with a queen, bishop, knight and castle, sixteen moves are 
prescribed. 

Lén Doat resembles the Indian game of puchees. It is played with 
cowrie shells on a lacquered board thus. Two persons take each a side of 
the board. There are five cowrie shells for a dice, each of the players 
has three pieces—each throws in turn, and if No. 1 or No. 5, casts up, 
the thrower continues to throw and to play until another number turns 
up. The chief opject is to pass through all one’s own squares and those of 
the opposite party without interruption—taking his men if they can be 
overtaken by throwing up a corresponding number, and leaping over them 
if the number cast up exceeds. He whose pieces are thus first returned 
to the place whence they set out, wins the game. Nos. 6, 15, 17 and 26 
in each side are castles, and the piece holding one of these cannot be 
taken. The pieces which have been taken are entered again by casting 
the dice—No. 1 enters one—No. 5 the whole which are out, but the inter- 


mediate numbers do not enter any. 
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The Len cha kin ngoa.—The game of “the tigers eating cattle.” In this 
game there are four tigers and twelve oxen. The board has sixteen squares. 





* The pawns on reaching an adversary’s line become pieces of higher value without reference 


to the number of these which may have been taken from their side. 
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The tigers are placed at the four corners—an ox is placed on one 
square, and the nearest tiger moves first. The tigers take by leaping over 
the heads of the oxen to the open square behind them and not diagonally. 

The tigers are taken and put off the board when hemmed in sq that» 
they cannot move, or they are taken then by the oxen moving i, 
diagonally. If only two tigers are left on the board the oxen are victors. 
There is another game called the sleeping tigers and ten oxen—played on 
a fifteen checqued board. The tigers wait until they can take by leaping 
over the heads of the oxen one at a time to a blank square—or by getting 
betwixt three or two, which they take. 

Len choa is a game played with six counters placed within and on the 
lines of a triangle, or as may be agreed on the point, consists in hemming 
in the adversary’s pieces so that he cannot move. 

Mak yép is a game played with fourteen counters on sixteen squares— 
one of thé players must take off five counters, so that he shall not leave one 
on the board ina situation to be taken—for if one is so situated that it can 
go over the head of another to an empty square the first player loses. 

Mak khom is a trough with seven cups on each side. The players 
have each forty-nine counters distributed equally in the cups, i. e. seven 
each. Each takes out the contents of his first cup, and counts them out 
to the right hand to the last number,—setting aside the counter which 
remains. They then begin with the second number, and, when its contents 
have been told out, they respectively take out of the cups (amongst which 
the last told out counter falls) their contents, and proceed to count as before. 
They may take the whole of the number in any cup, or only part of it. 
The parties agree that after a certain number has been won by one of them 
the game shall cease—as it may be immoderately lengthened out. 

Len Saké is played with counters like Backgammon—the moves being 
regulated by dice. The box has the same number of marks as the Euro- 
pean one, and indeed the game bears such a close resemblance to our 
Backgammon, that it may be perhaps supposed to have been taught to 
them by European traders. 


3 
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The men are not placed in the box at the outset, but are kept in a heap 
in the checquers of the players, which first are to ‘the left hand of each. 
The pieces are filled into the respective checquers according to the casts of 
dhe dige—and they range to the right when the whole numbers have been 
ae i After this they may take up any uncovered counter of the ad- 
versary which generally terminates the game. The chief aim is to prevent 
a piece being uncovered. 

Len sia kam hoa isa game where a number of people sit on the 
ground with their legs stretched out—and each having one of his feet 
placed above the other, the hands being also placed above the feet. The 
opposite party of players have to pass over the limbs of the sitters without 
discom posing them. 

« Hide and seek” is a8 much a nursery game in Siam as in Europe. 

Len Saba is a favorite game—where a piece of wood or ball is impelled 
to a certain mark by one foot of the player, who must keep on the other or 
loose the game. It is played six days in the year at the Wantroot and 
Songkhraan festivals. 

Marbles (or small balls of horn) are played also. 

Lén Katré is the wicker foot ball, which is kept up by a number of 
persons wha stand ina circle. It isa characteristic Chinese and Indo- 
chinese, and also a Malayan game. 

Len hing is thus played : 

Two parties are formed. 

A stone is set up—near which one of the players of one party is sta- 
tioned. The other party is in advance at a convenient distance. The 
person at the stone takes a hard lime, and throwing it into the air, strikes 
it with the palm ofhis hand in the direction of the opposite party. If none 
of them catch it one of them must go tothe place where it lies, and thence 
throw it at the stone—if he hits it his party gets in, if not the game goes 
on as before. Ifthe ball is caught the party in goes out. 

, Or, instead of the stone a hole is dug—and a bit of wood, a few inches 


in length, is struck of by a stick after having been cast up inthe air. If 
L 2 
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any one of the opposite party catches the bit of wood, his party wins, but 
if not then one of that party casts-it towards the pit—the person stationed 
there endeavours to stop it, or strike it off. If he does not succeed his 
party goes out. If he stops seven times, or the opposite party is kept out 
seven rounds, then the person at the hole strikes off the stick again, and if 
one of the opposite party catches it, he follows up and strikes it again and 
again until it is caught—the losing party are then forced to run to the hole 
and are obliged, according to the rules of the game, to make a nasal noise 
called hé, as a signal of their being losers. The approximation of this 
game to that of cricket may seem curious to the antiquary. 

Len thip ching cha isa swing suspended betwixt two trees—and is a 
common amusement amongst children and even grown up persons. 

Women play at several of the games described—particularly at hide 
and seek—in company with the other sex. The fine still moonlight 
evenings are preferred for this amusement, which is no doubt productive of 
matches betwixt the young men and girls. 

The girls have likewise some simple games of their own—such as 
throwing up pebbles and catching them before they fall, having first 
taken up a certain number in the interval—Eephang longlim, where a 
number of pebbles are thrown by one party to a hole and stopped by the 
other from going into it. They are afterwards to be separately cast into it 
by the exertion of one finger—the first party losing those not put in. 

Len Ria mai lé ri din—are two games played by rolling, in the first 
instance, balls of clay down an inclined plane, and in the second by letting 
a bamboo model of a boat slidedown it. He whose ball or boat goes furthest 
of course wins. 

Mack yék isa game somewhat resembling drafts. It is played with 
thirty-two men—sixteen of a side—and arranged respectively on their first 
and third lines. The pieces move in squares in all directions, the number 
not being limited. The object is to get one or more of the adversaries’ 
pieces betwixt two of the players’ ones, which, if there be no intervals be- 
tween any of the confined and confining pieces, are taken—or if the draft 
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piece stands with one of the adversaries’ on each side of him, or with these 
and others in his rear, he takes the whole. Or the game mey be varied 
according to agreement, or one piece may oppose sixteen. J¢can be moved 
in any. direction not diagonally, and takes by leaping over one piece at a 
time if there is a blank square behind. 

. * Len Thoa is a game of chance. 





A cross is made with chalk on the floor and numbered at the inner 
angles 1,2,3,4. There is no restriction to the number of players. The 
holder of the bank sits opposite No. 4. He has several hundred cowries 
which represent pieces of money—these he conceals under a cover so that 
the players may not be able to guess the number. : 

The latter now stake what sums they please opposite any of the 
angles—and*they may join their chances by depositing one counter each 
on one of the four lines. The banker being satisfied with the stakes, no 
more can be deposited. He then counts out by fours the counters in his 
bank—and whatever odd number remains after this operation indicates the 
corresponding one in the cross—by which he wins all the stakes deposited 
in the opposite one. Thus if the odd number, or that which should remain 
(after telling out) dess than four, be two, the holder pays all the stakes 
corresponding with that number, and takes all deposited at No. 4. If the 
remaning number be three, he pays for its stakes, and wins all in angle 
No. 1. 

The players sit in a circle at a distance from the places where the 
stakes are deposited—and they push on their stakes with sticks having 
hoops at their ends—to prevent unfair play. 
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The gaming farm renter, Nai Bawn Hoa bea, and his head people, 
distribute the winnings to the parties to prevent fraud. : 

Thamtat isa game played by any number of persons—but seldom 
exceeding ten. There is always a holder of the box ora banker. The 
other players are numbered from one upwards. 

They deposit what stakes they please and the banker chuses to 
admit. He then takes out an indefinite quantity of cowrie shells, and 
counts them out by the number corresponding to that of the players (with 
exception of himself). When they have been told out, so that either that 
number only, or an odd number remains, he loses or wins according to the 
following rules: The holder of the bank, if his remaining number corres- 
ponds to that which marks his own position, wins all the other stakes. 
But he pays, should the number be that of any one of the other players. 
The winner gives the box. 

Len po is the Chinese game of dice, which fias been naturalized in 
Siam. The dice are generally one or two cubes—and each face ig divided 
into two compartments, the one black or red, the other white. They are 
of ivory. They rest in a chamber in a brass box and another is fitted go as 
to slide down over it. ; 


cho-an 2} © The shaker of the box. 





tai-beng 1 
tang Po 
e@ 
choad ia 
tai-beng 2 
cho-an 1. 
li-am 
Head Chinese ® hak 


The box having been placed in the centre of the cross and all the 
stakes deposited—the cover is taken off. If the red half of the uppermost 
face of the dice points to tai beng first, the banker pays that stake—and 
wins @@ and kdé and li-am and cho-én and tang, cho-an second and tai 
beng second. If opposite to a@ he takes all the stakes but tang. If 
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opposite tai beng second and cho-an he pays for them and gets all the 
rest—and so on. 

Eepé, is a game played nearly in the same manner as Zhoa. 

Eepong, is a game played with a six sided teetotum—marked 
1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6. 

The stakes are deposited in the allotted compartments. 

If the number turned up be 1, the player pays thrice the number 
of the stakes deposited there, and takes all the rest. If 2, he pays thrice 
the stakes there and takes all the rest—and so on. 





0 00 900 | 000 | 000 | 000 
0 00 000 





_ Len phat Kadaat are Chinese cards on which Chinese characters 
are printed. 

Len pet kaau.—European cards. 

Len that lok baat, is a game played with three dice—marked from 
1to 6. It seems also to be a Chinese game. If three turn up alike they 
are neither in favor or otherwise, but lose the box. The throw 1-2-1 wins— 
2-2-1 loses—~-1-2-3 loses the box; the other number of the series wins, 2-2-3, 
as does any other sequence—or any unequal dice. 

2-2-3 wins, as does the rest of the series. 

3-4-4 loses, as do the other two of the series. 

4-4-5 and 4-4-6 win—4-6-6 loses—4-5-5 and 4-4-3 lose: 4-5-3 neuter 
—4-3-2 ditto—4-2-1 ditto. 

With two dice—aces lose, doublets lose ;—3-3 wins,—4-4 loses,--5-5 
wins,—6-6 wins. 1-2, the No. 1 wins—1-3,1-4,1-5,1-6—aj] neuter, as are 
other unequal numbers—6-5 win 6-5, and 6 wins. 

Len Eethop, or pitch and toss, is played with tin pice, or coins : a hole is 
made in the ground, the players throw each one pice at first and he who 
holes the pice has the privilege of throwing the general stakes at once 


towards the hole and taking as many as go in. If no pice fall into the hole 
M 2 ; 
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in the first instance, the person whose pice lie nearest to it has the before- 
stated privilege. 

The Len rid are boat races. The distance to be rowed over is about 
two miles. It is chiefly the officers of Government, who indulge in this 
amusement. They use paddles; the rowers sing he he ria, a boat-song. 

Len Khwai are buffalo races. The course is about two hundred yards 
long, and a straight line at each end is a starting post, and in the centre 
a house where the judges of the race sit; two buffaloes start at a time at 
the sound of gongs, one from each post, and to the right hand severally. 
The aim is for either buffalo to overtake the other before he has gone 
twenty times over the course. Two only start at once. 

The course is very broad and is separated in the middle by a row of 
people. So that it in fact becomes a sort of narrow oblong figure, the com- 
passing of which forms one round. 

There are no riders, but each owner seizes the rope which, as usual, 
is passed through the cartilage of the animal’s nose, and goads him on, 
being relieved at short intervals in this operation by persons stationed 
betwixt and at the posts. The person whose buffalo overtakes that of the 
opposite party must seize the rope it is held by, or he does not win. 

The Siamese of Bankok have no buffalo fights like those exhibited 
in the Burman Provinces, in which the owners ride their buffaloes and 
urge them on, and where lives are occasionally lost. Large bets are made 
at Siamese races. 

Len Weeng ngoa Ke-tn, are carriage races. These carriages or carts 
are of a very light construction but strong. 


Two start together, each being dragged by one, or two oxen. The 
driver stands in the vehicle, and goads the oxen on by a long stick having 


a pike at the end. 
They run to the extremity of the course, but do not return. 
Len Weeng ngou khon.—The men run races on the same course as the 


buffaloes—going twenty times round if neither has overtaken the other. 
They also run straight forward to a goal. 
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Len Pléd Két is a very fanciful kind of amusement—being neither 
more nor less than a fish fight. The pléd kat is a fish which grows to two 
or three inches in length at the utmost. It is'found in shallow rivulets and is 
sought after with great avidity. The males are selected and kept separately 
in bottles. Bets are laid and two of these bitter enemies are slipped 
into a large bottle where they generally fight until one is killed or 
disabled. ’ 

This game is discountenanced by the king as contrary to the principles 
of the Buddhist religion, which enjoins humanity. But the customs of 
barbarous nations are often at variance with the creed they most vehement- 
ly contend for. The Chinese also keep a species of fish called by them 
Sampan or ko Sampan for the purpose of fighting them. This fish (the 
Ikan puyu of Malays) is about a span in length and it fights with much 
vigor and bitterness. The Chinese lay large bets on the issue of a battle 
of this kind. The Puyu seems a diminutive species of perch. 

Chon nok nok, are fights of various kinds of birds. 

Cock-fighting, or Len chon kai, is generally prohibited but is never- 
theless practised secretly. They do not arm the bird like the Malays. 

The Siamese have borrowed many juggling feats from the Hindoos 
and Chinese, but they havea great aversion to snakes. So much so that 
at the sight of one some Siamese will appear affected, as if by hysterics, and 
consequently they do not introduce them into their exhibitions. The Mons 
or Peguers, teach snakes to move to the sound of a flute in the manner 
of the tame snakes of Indian jugglers. 

Len chok moei, or boxing matches, are common at all great festivals 
and entertainments. They are often very bloody, and would frequently 
end in the death of one or both of the parties, did not the king, or other 
great man present, stop the battle before it becomes dangerous. They 
arm their hands with hard cord, which is warped round them. The 
Hindoos use the same, and also arm their fingers and knuckles with horn 
or silver knobs. They strike straight forward orin any manner most 
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likely to tell according to their unscientific practice. They are allowed 
to use their knees, feet, and heads in combat. 

There are no set number of rounds. The king if present, or if he is 
not, some one of his courtiers regulates the barbarous sport, and rewards 
the victors. It is not favorable to the formation of a good opinion of 
Siamese advancement in civilization, to find at such exhibitions the king, 
his family and his household of both sexes, with the courtiers, and the 
populace, women and children including. They excuse the inconsistency 
of prohibiting fights amongst the brute creation, and exhibiting combats 
of men, by the remark that the latter have reason to guide their choice of 
actions. Women have been known on occasions of the kind alluded to, 
to enter the ring and obtain by a stout battle the applause of the Siamese 

Sancy. The spectators follow the example of the king in throwing pieces 
of money to the successful combatants, i. e. those who have much punished 
their opponents. 

Len plam, or wrestling, is much practised both amongst the Siamese 
and Burmans, and it would be difficult to say which nation is most expert 
in the exercise. 

A pugilist seems to aim chiefly at lifting his adversary and casting 
him on the ground—which is sometimes effected with such violence as to 
disable him. From what I have seen, I incline to the opinion that the 
Burmese are the best wrestlers. They are perhaps on an average more 
compactly formed than the Siamese. 

Len tee lo tee and tee dang and tee kabee, are different kinds of fencing. 
For the first a sword and round shield is used by each combatant. In the 
second each has a stick or pole instead of a sword. 

In the tee kabee each has a sword without a shield. 

Bands of music accompany all Siamese games, except wrestling and 
boxing. 

Len he somphot mi-iing.—The procession in which all the people 
assemble and pass before the king who looks down from 4 house—all sorts 
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of pageants and figures are carried about. Here are exhibited the great 
mountain mure, ships, mock animals of all kinds, &e. 


Kite Flying. 
Waau are paper kites, ranked as male and female. The Siamese are 


extremely fond of thisamusement. The kite is about five or six feet high, 
and with the cord may, in some instances, cost seventy dollars. 


Dances. 


Mon ram.—The Peguer dance. This resembles the Indian dance, 
but is rather more lively, and, like the dancing girls of India, the Siamese 
ones sing during the exhibition. : 

Lakhén is a theatrical entertainment to which allusion has before 
been made. In it various styles of dancing are displayed, from the 
solemn movement indicative of dignity or grief, to the quick step corres- 
ponding to the sentiments prevalent in the piece. 

Len Mongklim dnd phleng Sawan.—* The heavenly concert,” an imi- 
tation of the theatricals of the Devattas. 

Khon.—Dancing on the Stage, differs little from that in the Lakhan. 


Fire Works. 


Such as pyramids of all sorts, rockets, fire balls, fire fountains, &e. 
are exhibited at festivals. Siamese pyrotechny has apparently been bor- 
rowed from the Chinese. 

Him are dressed puppets of wood, to the movements of which 
dialogues are appropriated as in our Punch, who came no doubt from the 
east. 

Len Nang 

Fantoccini, or puppets of leather, which also have dialogues to accom- 

pany their movements. 


é * Riang Ramake-un. 


The events of Rama’s life dramatized. It occupies many days in 


performance. The Malays have the same drama; but they prefer the 
N 2 
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Siamese translation and Siamese actors; the Malays of Kedder and 
Penang are here alluded to. 
Smoking. 

People of all ranks and ages in Siam smoke tobacco: it is made into 
segars. Even amongst the great, the Indian hookah has not been yet 
introduced, although pipes are frequent. 

The segar is presented along with the betul mixture to a stranger 
on his entering a house. Tea accompanies it in some houses ; if the visitor 
has come from a distance he is presented with food immediately, or is 
invited to stay to dinner. 

Medicine. 

There are two houses appertaining to the Royal establishment in 
which medicines are kept. At one of these the poor may be supplied with 
such as they require. 

The King’s physician occasionally administers to those who solicit his 
aid. There are women who possess to be actuated on occasions by a spirit, 
and who are consulted by those labouring under diseases. 

Field Sports. 

Siamese Princes do not follow the chase—or shoot animals, because 
the religion they profess makes such practices sinful. Their subjects 
however indulge in field sports. They catch elephants and other animals, 
laying snares, nets and traps for them ; they shoot elephants, wild cattle, 
rhinosceroses, deer, bears and hogs, for their teeth’ and skins chiefly, 
but for food also in the cases of the cattle, deer and hog.—They also 
train dogs to run down deer and to seek tortoises, which last they dis- 
cover to their masters by barking. They pretend also that their alligator 
killers will dive under water, get on the back of one and finally kill him 
or bring him on shore! Several persons, Malays and Siamese, have 
positively averred to me that they sawa feat of this nature performed ! 
So that the feat in America on a Kayman* must be ranked as second 

a Se 
* Vide Waterton's Wanderings. 
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rate only! But the Siamese have an advantage which was not enjoyed 
in the latter instance, the potency of charms which ghosts even cannot 
withstand! Thus does superstition deceive both the senses and the per- 
ceptive faculties of the mind. 

There are also games called Ki Lephrop, where persons display their 
bravery and agility by entering a circus, where an enraged elephant with 
its keeper on its back is confined, and by avoiding him after having pro- 
voked him. In the middle of the space is a strong bamboo mat stretched 
out and lying on strong posts connected by cross beams. The mat is 
about the height of the elephant’s forehead, so that when the combatant or 
rather exhibiter, as he .only carries a fan in his hand, has provoked the 
animal and is pursued, he runs below this canopy while the elephant rushes 
and strikes his head against the beams—his eyes being above the mat and 
his tusks below, so that the man escapes. Amongst the amusements of this 
pleasure-loving people, may those convivial parties be reckoned, made for 
the express purpose of cementing eternal friendship betwixt those who 
assemble at them, and where the parties pledge each other in deep 
draughts of daw or arrack, over a drawn weapon inserted in a bowl of that 
beverage and in which each also inserts a finger. It partakes not of the 
nature of a Secret association, but is a public and noisy assembly, Equals 
only can well engage in such a party with any hope that the mutual 
pledge of support will be fulfilled, and even then as it is not until the cup 
has well circulated that professions of brotherly love and of mutual 
aid are made ; their oaths must be liable to evaporate in the process of 
- sobering. 

Literary Amusements. 

The Siamese challenge each other to trials of improvisitorial skill—such 
are questions and replies in verse—and discussions on Bali learning. 
Some one also of a party repeats the name of an animal, tree, or any sub- 
stance, and the person who accepts the challenge must give the name of one 


of the same genus, having a like termination—and the trial is kept up 
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until one of the competitors fails to produce a name which shall chime 
with his adversary’s. 

Riddles are also proposed and a failure to expound them incurs 
forfeits of a fanciful kind. Both men and women engage in this amuse- 
ment and the forfeits are adapted to each sex, much in the manner that we 
find them in the British game of a similar nature. 


Penang, 1829. 
Revised, January 1836. 
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Il. (SHER-CHIN,) 


Accornine to the Index, the second great Division of the Bhah-hgyur, is 
that of the,  « Shés-rab-kyi-p'ha-rol-tu-p hyin-pa,” (by contraction, Shér- 
phyin, pronounced Sher-ch’hin,) Sans... Prajnd paramité. Eng. «Tyran- 
scendental Wisdom.” Under this title there are in the Bhah-hgyur, 21 
lumes, classed ‘under the following subdivisions or distinctions: 

1 @ Shés-rab-kyi-p ha-rol-tu-p hyin-pa-stong-p hrag-breyaspa (or hbum), 
Sans. Shata sahusriké Prajna pdramitéd. Eng. « Transcendental Wisdom, 
in’ one hundred thousand slékas.” In 12 volumes, in which are counted 75 
chapters (2éhu, in Tib.) 303 artificial divisions (am-po, in Tibetan, each con- 


taining 300 slékas in verse, or an equivalent in prose, and occupying in 


vo- 
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general 21 leaves in the Bkah-hgyur), and one hundred thousand slékas—the 
whole is in prose. In these 12 volumes the Prajud pdramitd is treated at 
large, and the other sub-divisions are only abridgments of these 12 volumes. 
These were first translated from Sanscrit into Tibetan in the riinth century, 
by the Indian Pandits, Jina Mirra and Surenpra Boput, and the Tibe- 
tan Lotsdwa (Sans. Lochch’hava,) Ye~sue’s-spE. They were afterwards again 
review and arranged by others. 

9. 3) Shés-rab-hyi-p' ha-rol-tu-p hyin-pa-stong-p hrag-nyi-shu-lna-pa, (or in 
round numbers, “Nyi-khri,” 20,000.) Sans. Pancha vinshati sahasrikaé prajnd 
paramitd, “ Transcendental Wisdom, in 25,000 sldékas.” In three volumes. 
There are gounted 76 chapters, 78 bam-pos, and 25,000 slékas. This is an 
abridgment of the before-described 12 volumes. No translators are mentioned. 

3. © Shés-rab-hyi-p’ha-rol-tu-phyin-pa-K hri-brgyad-stong-pa. Sans. 
Ashia dasa sahasriké prajnd paramité. Eng. “Transcendental Wisdom, in 
18,000 slékas.” In three volumes, containing 87 chapters (/éhu), 50 small 
divisions (bam-po), and 18,000 slékas. These three volumes are a more clése 
abridgment of the above specified 12 volumes. No translators are mentioned. 

4. ©) Shés-rab-kyi-p ha-rol-tu-p hyin-pa-K hri-pa, (or by contraction “Shés- 
Whri,’) Sans. Dasa sahasriké prajnd pdramitd. One volume of 613 leaves, 
containing 33 chapters, and 34 bam-pos, or small divisions. This volume is 
an abridgment of the Fum-hbring, or of the above specified three volumes of 
25,000 slékas, translated by Jina Mirra, Prasnya VaRMa, and the Tibe- 
tan Lotsdwa, BANDE YE-SHES. 

5. ©) Shés-rab-hyi-p ha-rol-tu-p hyin-pa-bigyad-stong-pa (or simply brgyad- 
stong-pa). Sans. Ashta sahasriké prajnd pdramitéd. One volume of 462 
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leaves, 24 bam-pos, and 32 I¢éhus. This volume likewise contains an abridg- 
ment of the several dkarmas contained in the above enumerated volumes. 
This was delivered by BcHOM-LDANHDAS (SuHaxya) likewise, as the above enu- 
merated divisions, when he was on the mountain, called in Tibetan, the “ Bya- 
rgod-phung-pohi-ri,” © in Sans. Gridhra hut'a parvata, near Rajagriha in 
Magadha. This is a favourite volume of the Tibetans, who shew particular 
reverence to it; hence both the manuscript and printed examplars of it are 
in very great number to be found. 

6. One volume is entitled, © « Sna.ts’hags,” Miscellaneous (Works) or all 
sorts of aphorisms of the Prajnd péramitd. There are in this volume 18 
different treatises or aphorisms, of which the titles are as follow: 

i, ©) Rab-rtsal-gyis-rnam-par-gnon-pas-shus-pa, Sans. Suvikrénta vik 
ramt pariprichch’ha (prajnd pdramitd). Instruction in the Prajné paramitd 
(by Bcuom-rpanwpas) on the request of SuvikrANTA VIKRAMY’ (a Bod- 
hisatwa) from leaf 1 to 130. This and the following aphorisms also all 
b long to the Prajna péaramitd, and contain either abridged repetitions, 
ot Nacnttine of some terms, or recommendations for keeping and reading 
the Prajné paramitd. 

ii. () Bdun-brgya-pa. Sans. Saptashatikd. The Prajna paramité in 
700 slékas-(Note, for brevity’s sake, Shés-rab-hyi-p ha-rol-tu-phyin-pa (ov 
Sher-phyin) and Prajnd pdramitd, are frequently omitted in the titles. 

iii. ©) Lia-brgya-pa. Sans. Panchashatikd, that of 500 slokas. 

iv. (2) Shér-phyin-sdud-pa-tshigs-su-bchad-pa. Sans. Prajné péramité 
sanchaya géthé. Verses collecting the contents of the Prajné péramitd. 

v. |) Rdo-vé-gchod-pa. Sans. Vajrachch’hédiké, the diamond cutter (or 
a sétra of wonderful effects). This aphorism is contained in 18 leaves, 
from leaf 222 to 240. In this, Benom-rpanapas-(SHAKyA) in a colloquial 
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manner instructs “ RaB-#Byor” (Sans. SusHUTI) one of his principal disciples 
in the true meaning of the Prajud pdramitd. The Tibetans pay especially 
great respect to this sdtra, hence the copies of it are to be found in great 
abundance. 

vi. C9) Ts'hul-brgya-lna-bchu-pa, 150 rules or ways. 

vii. ©) Shés-rab-hyi-p'ha-rol-tu-p hyin-pahi-mtshan-brgya-rtsa-brgyad-pa. 
Sans. Prajnd pdramité ndma ashtdé shatakd, the 108 names or terms of 
the Prajndé paramitd. ; 

viii. (9) Behom-ldan-hdas-ma-thés-rab-hyi-p ha-rol-tu-p hyin-pa-lia-behu-pa. 
Sans. Bhagavatt prajnd pdéramitd ardha shatakd, the Prajnd pdéramitéd in 50 
slokas. 

ix. (7) Hp'hags-ma-shés-rab-kyi-p ha-rol-tu-p hyin-pa-dé-bzhin-gshégs-pa- 
thams-chad-hyi-yum-yigé-gchig-ma, Sans. Bhagavatt prajnd péramitd sarva 
lathdgate eka akshart. “'Transcendental Wisdom, comprehended in the letter 
A, the mother of all Tathdgatas or Buddhas.” The letter “A” is considered in 
Buddhistic works as the mother of all Wisdom; and therefore, all men of 
genius, all Bodhisatwas and Buddhas, are said to have been produced by “ A,” 
since this is the first element for forming syllables, words, sentences, and a 
whole discourse; and the means for acquiring knowledge and wisdom. 
Here the whole Prajndé pdramitd is comprehended in the letter “A.” This is 
the most abridged sztra of the Transcendental Wisdom, since this consists 
only of a single letter. This is to be seen on the 256th leaf of this volume. 

x. 8) Kohushika. Sans. Kaushika, a name of Inpra. In this stra 
SHAKYA instructs him in the Prajné pdramitd, hence the title of this sétra. 

xi, C% Shér-p hyin-yigé-nyung-du. Sans. Alpa akshara, the “'Transcen- 
dental Wisdom, in a few letters.” 
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xii. ©) Shér-prhyin-sgo-nyi-shu-rtsa-\na-pa. ‘Sans. Pancha-vinshati prajna 
péramitd muk’ha, the 25 doors or beginnings of the “Transcendental Wisdom,” 
(there are so many vija mantras.) 

xiii. @ Behom-ldan-hdas-ma-shér- rhyin-snying-po. Sans. Bhagavati 
prajnd péramité hriddya, the essence of the “Transcendental Wisdom.” 

xiv. ©) Shér-p'hyin-nyi-mahi-snying-po. Sans. Prajnd. pdramité surya 
garbha, 

xv. ) Zla-vahi-snying-po (shérgrhyin). Sans. Chandra garbha (prajna 
péramitd.) 

xvi, 2) pipe ckiensien ae Sans. Prajnd péramité sdmanta 
bhadra.., 0.1 
Xvii. “&) Shbr-phyin-lag-na-rdo-yjé Sans. Prajnd pdramitd vajrépdni. 

xviii. 9) Shér-p’hyin-rdo-rje-rgyal-mt’shan. Sans. Prajné péramité vajra 
Aétu. These five last aphorisms, or si/tras, are so called from the names of 
those Bodhisatwas who are introduced speaking with SHAxya on the Prajnd 
paramité. 

ConTENTS OF THE WHOLE Prajnd pardmitd. 

All the 21 volumes of the Shér-p’hyin treat of speculative or theoretical 
philosophy, i. e. they contain the psychological, logical, and metaphysical ter- 
minology of the Buddhists, without entering into the discussion of any 
particular subject. There are counted one hundred and eight such subjects, 
(dharmas) terms, or phrases, with several subdivisions or distinctions ; of 
which, if any predicate be added to them, affirmative or negative judgments 
may be formed. These terms have mostly been introduced into the Sanscrit 
and Tibetan Dictionary also, that was prepared by ancient Indian Pandits and 
Tibetan interpreters, and which may be found in the Bstan-hgyur (Mdo 


class, Go volume). 
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Here follow some instances of the terms or aubjects of the Prajnd péra- 
mit ; as, 

1. @) Phung-po (Sans. Skandha) an aggregate or body. There are five 
such aggregates; as those of, 1. body, 2. perception, 3. representation or consci- 
ousness, 4. composition or notion, and 5 of cognition. In Tibetan, @) geugs- 
hyi-phung-po, 2.) tshor-vahi, 3.) hdu-shés-kyi, 4.°) hdu-byéd-kyi, and 
5.82) rnam-par-shés-pahi-p'hung-po. In Sanscrit, 1. répaskandha, 2. védand, 
3. sanjnd, 4. sdnskara, and 5.vijndnaskandha. , 

2. 3) Shyé-meh’hed-drug, the six senses; as, those of sight, hearing, 
small, taste, touch, and the moral sense. 

3. @) Shyé-mchhéd-behu-gnyis. Counting the six organs and objects of 
senses. 

4. ®) K’hams-beho-brgyad, the 18 regions or kingdoms of senses, as with 
respect to the operations of the mind by the six organs directed to the six ob- 
jects of senses. 

5. ©) K’hams-drug-ni; the six elements are earth, water, fire, air, ether 

_(or void space), spirit (or intellect). In Tibetan, sa, ch’hu, mé, rlung, nan- 
mi’hah, rnam-par-shes-pa. 

6. @) Réén-hbrél-behu-gnyis. Dependent connexion, or causal con- 
catenation (of 12 things): 1. ignorance, 2. composition or notion, 3. cogni- 
tion, 4,name and body, 5. six senses, 6. touch, 7. perception, 8. affec- 
tion, 9. ablation, 10. existence, 11. birth, 12. old age and death. In Ti- 
betan, 1.) ma-rig-pa, 2.0) hdw-byéd, 3.0 rnam-par-shés-pa, 4 Ming- 
dang-gaugs, 5.2) skyé-meh’héd-drug, 6.) rég-pa, Tc.) tsvhor-va, 8.) sréd- 
pa, 9.°9 lén-pa, 10.¢ srid-pa, 11. skyé-va, 12.) rga-shi. In Sanscrit, 
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1. Avidyd, 2. eanskdra, 3. vijndna, 4. ndmaripa, 5. shaddyatana, 6. spar- 
sha, 7. védand, 8. rishnd, 9. apddana, 10. bhava, ll, jéti, 12. jardmarani. 
Every thing, but especially the human soul, depends for its existence on this 
causal coneatenation. There are several commentaries on this subject in the 
Bstan-hgyur. 

7 ©) Pha-rol-tu-phyin-pa-drug-ni, The six Transcendental Things (or 
cardinal Virtues) are, 1. charity, 2. morality, 3. patience, 4, industry, or 
earnest application, 5. meditation, 6. ingenuity or wisdom. In Tibetan, 
1.6) shyin-pa, 2.02) tvhul-kh’rims, 3,63) bzod-pa, 4,4) brison-hgrus, 5.) bsam- 
gtan, 6.05) shés-rab, In Sanscrit, 1. ddna, 2. shila, 3. kshdnti, 4, viryya, 
5. dhydna, 6. prajné. To the above enumerated, sometimes four others are 
added ; as, 1. method or manner, 2. wish or prayer, 3, fortitude, and 4, fore- 
knowledge or knowledge. In Tibetan, 1.07 rhabs, 2,08) smon-lam, 3.) stobs, 
4.() yé-shes, Sanscrit, updya, prantdhdna, bala, and dhyéna. 

8.  Stong-pa-nyid. Sans. Shinyaté. Eng. Voidness, emptiness ; an ab- 
stract notion. There are 18 distinctions of the Shunyatd. 

Sueh are the contents of the Prajnd pdramitd,—There is no historical 
matter. All is speculation, with a profusion of abstract terms and definitions. 
The knowledge of these is necessary for the understanding. of the Buddhistic 
system, especially of the Madhydmiké philosophy. But I am unable to give 
here any further outline of the Prajna péramitd, except the enumeration of 
such abstract terms, as above. As this would be tedious to the reader, and of 
little interest in the way of information, I beg leave to waive further illustration, 

All the doctrine contained in these 21 volumes is attributed to Beuom- 
LDANaDAS (SHAxya). He delivered his instruction on the Prajna péramité 
(as is stated by Tibetan writers, 16 years after having become Buddha, or in 
his fifty-first year) when he was on the mountain (near Rdjagriha, in Magadha) 
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called in Tibetan, the « bya-rgod-p'hung-pohi-ri” (Sans. ,Gridhra kuta parvata 
the “hill of a heap of vultures”). His hearers were beside, many Bodhisat- 
was (among whom Byams-Pa, Sans. Maitreya) and gods (among whom 
Kausuika or Inpga) his own disciples about 5,000 priests (among whom the 
principal were Snanrui-Bv, or SHARADVATIHIBU, RaB-HBYOR, Hop-sruna, 
and Kun-pcan-vo). The speaker in general is Bcnom-:DANHDaS (SHakya) 
who addresses first SHARADVATIHIBU and afterwards Ras-xsyor, his dis- 
ciples. They put a question several times to Suaxya+ he gives them no 
direct, answer, but forms such propositions that they are themselves led to the 
decision. It is in general, Ran-nByor (Sans. Sceuvtt) with whom SHaKxya 
speaks in all these volumes. 

The first compiler of the Prdjud pdramité was Kasuyapa (Tib. 
Hop-snunc) whom Suakya appointed to succeed him after his demise. 

In, the Bstan-hgyur, the 16 first volumes of the Mdo class are all com- 
mentaries on the Prajnd pdramité. Afterwards follow several volumes eX- 
planatory of the Mudhydmikd philosophy, which is founded on the Prajna 
péramité. The Prajnd pdramitd is said to have been taught by SHaxya, 
and the Madhydmikd system by NaGarsuna (KLU-sorup, in Tib.) who is 
said to have liyed four hundred years after the death of SHakya, who had 
foretold of him that he would be born after so many yeurs, to explain his 
higher principles laid down in the Prajnd paramité. With Nacanrguna ori- 
ginated the Madhydmilkd system in philosophy. The philosophers im India. 
before his time, were in two extremes : teaching either a perpetual duration, 
or a total annihilation, with respect to the soul. He chose a middle way, 
hence the name of this philosophical sect. There are in the Bstan-hgyur, 
several works of him, as also of his successors, explanatory of the Madhydmika 
school. Beside other matters of speculation, the following 27 subjects are to 
be discussed and analyzed in the Madhydmikd system : 1. efficient (accessory 
or secondary) cause, (Tib. réyen), 2. the coming (into the world) and going 


away (hong-va-dang-hgro-va), 3. organs (of sense) (drang-po), .4. ageregate 
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or body (p'hung-po), 5. province or region (viz. of senses) (A’hams), 6. passion 
and affection (hdod-chhags), 7. the state of coming forth, duration, and ces- 
sation (skyéva, gnas-pa, dang hgag-pa), 8. the maker or doer, and the 
work or deed. (byéd-pa-po-dang-las), 9. former existence (sta-rol-na-gnas-pa), 
10. fire and the burning wood (mé-dang-bud-shing), 11. anterior and posterior 
limits (of worldly existence), Tib. ston-dang-p'hyi-mahi-m¢hah, 12. done by 
one’s self and done by another, (bdag-gis-byas-pa-dang-gxhan-gyis-byas- pa), 
13. composition, or the forming of notions (hdu-byéd), 14. the act of meet- 
ing (hp’hrad-pa), 15. self-existence or nature, (rang-bzhin), 16. tied and libe- 
rated (behings-pa-dang-thar-pa), 17. work and fruit (las-dang-hbras-bu), 
18. Tor Ego, (bdag), 19. time (dus), 20. union, (of cause and efficient causes), 
Tib. iwhogs-pa (rgyu-dang-rhyén), 21. origin or beginning, and destruction, 
(hbyung-va-dang-hjig-pa), 22. Tathégata or Buddha (Dé-bshin-gshégs-pa), 
23. wrong, error, or falsehood, (p'hyin-chi-log), 24. excellent truth (hp’hags- 
paki-bdén-pa), 25. deliverance, or delivered from pain (myd-nan-las-hdas-pa), 
26. dependent connexion, or causal concatenation, (réén-bbrél), 27. critique of 
theories (I/a-va-briag-pa). These are the principal topics of the Madhyémihké 
philosophy. Ihave thought proper to enumerate them here, because they are 
similar to the subjects of the Prajnd paramita. 


-——0006-——— 


HI. (PHAL-CH’HEN.) 


The third division of the Kah-gyur is styled, in Tibetan, ©) « Sangs. 
rgyas-phal-po-ch’hé,” or by contraction, “P*hal-ch’hen.” Sanscrit, “ Buddha- 
vatén Sangha,” (or as here is, Buddha avaténg saka), association of Buddhas 
(or of those grown wise), This is called a sétra of great extent. In Sanscrit, 
ou Mahdvaipulya Sttra:” in Tibetan, ©) « Shin-tu-rgyas-pa-ch hen-pohi-mdo.” 
This is contained in six volumes, marked with the six first letters of the Tibe- 
tan alphabet. The number of the leaves in each is as follows: 1. 384; 
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2.) 985; 3.) 391; 4.7) 375; 5.68) 397; 6.) 340. This sdtra also is attri- 
buted or referred to SHaxya, although the speakers generally are some 
Bodhisatwas, or other saints of great perfection. 

The subject of the whole is moral doctrine, and metaphysics. There 
are descriptions of several Tathdgatas or Buddhas, their provinces, their 
great qualifications, their former performances for promoting the welfare of 
all animal beings, their praises, and several legends. Enumeration of several 
Bodhisatwas; the several degrees of their perfections; their practices or man- 
ners of life; their wishes, prayers, and efforts for making happy all animal 
beings. Suaxya appears, in a miraculous manner, on the top of the “ Ri-rab,” 
(Sans. Méru) the fabulous mountain, as also, at another time, in Galdan, (Tib. 
“Dgah-ldan,” the joyful place, or the paradise of the gods. Sanscrit. “ Tus hitd.” 
At this last mentioned place assemble likewise several Bodhisatwas, coming 
from different regions of the world, to make their salutation to BcHOM-LDAN- 
#Ds8(SHAKY4), and in his presence, by his blessing or miraculous influence, 
each of them successively utters several verses expressive of his opinion with 
respect to the soul and the Supreme Being. Such is the tenor of the contents 
of the “ P*hal-cl’hen,” in general. The titles of the chapters have not been 
expressed in Sanscrit; they are in Tibetan (written in Roman characters, and 
explained in English) as follow: 


1,  Hyig-rten-gyi-dvang-po-t hams-chad-hyi-rgyan-gyi-tshul, The man- 
ner of proceeding of Buppua, the omament of all the rulers of the world. 

2.) Dé-bxhin-gshégs-pa. Tathigata or Buddha. 

3. @) Kun-tu-bxang-pohi-ting-gé-hdsin-dang-rnam-par-hphrul-pa. ‘The 
deep meditation (or ecstasy) of Kunru-2zanc-ro (a Bodhisatwa and Buddha) 
and his miraculous change or turn. 


4. @) Byig-rten-gyi-Vhams-rgya-misho. A region of the world called 
the Ocean. 
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5. “ Gshi-dang-snying-po-mé-tog- gi-rgyan- gyis-brgyan-pahi-yon-tan. 
The qualities of the ground, and essence of that (before mentioned) region. 

6, 5) Hyjig-rten-gyi-k hams-rgya-mts hohi-l’hor-yug-gi-rgyan-rgya - tits’ ho- 
bstan-pa, ‘Description of the Sea, the ornament of the wall of the world’s 
region, called “ rgya-miés’ho,” or ocean. 

7.  Sa-gzhihi-rgyan-bstan-pa (of ditto). Description of the Earth’s 
ornaments (of ditto). 

8. 7) Gxhing-gi-rgyud-bstan-pa. Description of the origin or nature of 
that province. 

9. %) Hyig-rten-gyi-rgyud-dgod-pa. Description of the series of the 
several regions of the world (as the provinces of several Buddhas). 

10.°) Raam-par-snang-mdsad. Vainocuana, a Buddha. 

11, © Dé-bshin-gshége-pa-phal-po-ch’hé. Tathdgata P’HaL-ro-cw'He, a 
Buddha. 

12, © Sangs-rgyas-hyi-mts’han-shin-tu-bstan-pa. Enumeration of several 
attributes (or names) of BuppHa. 

18. ©) Hy'hags-pahi-bdén-pa. The excellent truth. 

14, (8) Dé-behin-gshégs-pahi-hod-zer -las-rnam-par-sangs-rgyas-pa. The 
state of becoming purified, or a saint, by the beams of light of a Tathagata. 

15. ©), Bsang-ch’hub-séms-dpa-dris-pa-snang-va. Ulustration made on 
the request of Bodisatwa. 

16. (©) Spyod-yul-yongs-su-dag-pa. The very pure conduct of life, or 
manner of living. 

17. ©) Brany-pohi-dpal. The prosperity (or glory) of the good. 
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18. 67) Dé-bshin-gshégs-pa-ri-rab-hyi-rtsé-mor-gshégs-pa. The going of 
Tathégata (SaaKya) to the top of the Ri-rab (Sans. Méru). , 

19. ©8) Ri-rab-kyi-risé - mor-dé - bzhin - gshégs-pahi-rnam-par-hp hrul-pa- 
dang-byang-ch’ hub-séms-dpahi-ts hogs-kyi-ts higs-bchad. Verses uttered by the 
assembled Bodhisatwas, and by the illusory person of Tathdgata (SHAKY A) 
on the top of the Ri-rab. 

20. (©) Bsang-ch’hub-séms-pahi-rnam-par-dgod-pa-bchu-bstan-pa. The 
exhibition of the ten schemes or contrivances of Bodhisatwa. 

21. ©) Tshangs-par-spyod-pa. Purity of life, or good moral conduct. 

22. OD Séms-dang-po-bskyéd-pahi-bsod-nams-ston-pa. The shewing of 
the happiness of having formed the mind to live a perfect life. 

23. ©2)CWhos-snang-va. Religion’s (or virtue’s) light. 

24, 3) Mis'hé-mahi-gnas. °Tst-ma, (name of a region or heaven of 
the gods. 

25. 4) -Dér-bsang-ch’ hub-séms-dpas-ts higs-b'chad- ndings Verses ut- 
tered.there by Bodhisatwa. 

26. ©) Brang-ch’hub-séms-dpahi-spyod-pa-bstan-pa. Description of the 
conduct of life of a Saint, or Bodhisatwa. ; 

27. ©) Gter-mi-xad-pa-bchu-bstan-pa. Instruction on the ten never de- 
ficient (or inexhaustible) treasures (or virtues). 

28. ©) Dé-bxhin - gshégs-pahi-gshégs-bzhugs-bzhud-gsum - Sele ps The 


shewing of three things: the coming, remaining, and going away ofa 


Tathégata. 
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_ 29. &) Dgah-ldan-du-byang-séms-hdus-pa. Bodhisatwas assembled in 
Galdan (Sans. Tus hitd). 

30. ©) Reo-rjé-rgyal-mts han-gyi-bsio-va. The benediction of DorsE~ 
GYAL-TSAN, (a Bodhisatwa). 

31. (©) Sa-behupa. The ten Bhumis (provinces or degrees of perfection 
of the Bodhisatwas). 

32. C°) Kun-tu-byang-pohi-spyod-pa-bstan-pa. The shewing of the con- 
duct of life of Samawra Buanra (a Bodhisatwa of the first rank) or the best 
conduct. 

33. (%) Ting-gé-hdsin-bchu. The deep meditations, (or ecstacies). 

34, (3) Mion-shés. Special knowledge. 

35. 0) Bod-pa. Patience. 

36. (®) Grangs-la-hjug-pa. The manner of expressing (great) numbers. 

37. 0%) Tyhé-ts'had, The measure of life. 

88. 0%) Byang-séms-hyi-gnas. The abode of a Bodhisatwa. 

39. 0%) Sangs-rgyas-hyi-ch’hos-bsam-mi-k hyab-pa-bstan-pa. A shewing 
that the virtues of Buppwa are inconceivable by the mind. 

40. 0) Sangs-rgyas-hyi-mts han-rgya-mts ho-bstan-pa. Explication of the 
term Ocean, one of the epithets or names of BuppHa. 

‘41. (10) Dpé-byad-kyi-hod-xér. The shining beams of the points of 
beauty (on the body of a Buppna). 

42. 011) Dé-bshin-gshégs-pa-skyé-va-dang-hbyung-va. The birth and ap- 
pearance of a Tathégata, or Buddha. 

43. (2) Hyig-rten-las-hdas-pa. His departure from the world (or deliver- 


ance from pain, or death.) 
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44. (13) Sdong-pos-brgyan-pa.’ (‘The place) adorned with planted trees, 
(the name of a treatise on moral subjects.) 

45. ') Bxang-po-splyod-pahi-smonlam. The prayer of the well-doer, or a 
wish for doing good. 

Such are the contents of the six volumes, as specified in these 45 chapters, 
There is another artificial division of the six volumes into 115 sections (bam. 
po, in Tibetan) but they give no contents, These six volumes were trans- 
lated, in the 9th century, by the Indian Pandit, SurE‘NDR« Bonn, and the 
Tibetan Lotsawa, Barrorsana RaksHITA. 


—0100—— 


IV. KON-TSEGS, 


The fourth great Division of the Kéh-gyur is called, |) « Dfon- 
meh’hog-brtségs-pa,” or by contraction, “ Dkon-briségs,” (pronounced “ Kon- 
tségs”). In Sanscrit, “ Ratna-kuta,” the Jewel-peak, or precious things 
heaped up (or enumeration of several qualities and perfections of Buppwa, 
and his instructions). The subject, as in the former division, still consists of 
morals and metaphysics, mixed with many legends and collections of the 
tenets of the Buddhistic doctrine. Some treatises are in the form of a 
dialogue between Sua‘kya and his disciples ; but besides Sua“kya, there are 
introduced several other speakers. The style, as in the former division also, 
is prose and verse. There are six volumes of this class, distinguished 
by the first six letters of the Tibetan Alphabet, which, with the number 
of the leaves in each of them, may be expressed or stated here, thus,— 
1, (8) 448; 2 (1) 409; 3. 1S) 477; 4, 9) 478; 5. 02) 473; 6. (2D 489. 

There are several separate works, or small treatises, in this collection, 
which are in general attributed to SHa‘kya; and as is stated in the begin- 
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ning of the first volume of this class, were delivered by hing his hearers on a 
mountain near Rdjagriha, in Magadha, called in Tib. the “ Bya-rgod-p hung- 
pohi-ri;” in Sanserit, “Gridhra-huta-parvata.” They were translated, in 
the 9th century, by several Indian Pandits and Tibetan interpreters (Zo- 
tsawas). The Indian Pandits were, Jina Mirra, SURENDRA Bonu, Dana- 
sHina, MunEvaRMa, SaILeNpRA Bopat, Prasnyavara, KarMavar- 
“‘ma,and Kamaua Suita, The Tibetan Lotsawas were, BAIROTSANA (or as 
he is called otherwise, Yr ‘SHE'’S-sDE’) and DraL-srtsEcs. 

The heads or titles of the several works in these six volumes, in Tibetan 


and Sanscrit, written in Roman character, are as follow: 


Fe K4, OR FIRST VOLUME, 


1. 6%) Tib. Hy’hags-pa-“ dhon-meh hog-briségs- pa’-cl’hen-pohi-ch’hos. 
hyi-rnam-grangs-stong-p hrag-bygya-pa-las-sdom-pa-gsum-bstan -pahi-léhu-shés- 
pye-va-thég-pa-ch’hen- poki-mdo, Sanscrit. A’rya mahé ratna huta dharma 
paryaya shata sahasrika granthé. “Tri sambara” nirdesha parivarta néma 
mahé ydna stra, English. Out of the “venerable great heap of jems”, or 
the enumeration of one hundred thousand dharmas (or religious instructions), Zz 
a chapter on the three obligations or duties; namely, a sdétra on the 
higher principles (of philosophy). 

[Norz. To make short the titles in the beginning, the words “ 4’rya” and “ Hy’hags-pa,” 
meaning “ the venerable,” as also, at the end, “ Ndma mahd ydna sutra,” “ zhés (or shés) bya- 
vat hég-pach’henpohi-mdo,” will be omitted, and only that will be mentioned which necessarily 
belongs to the titles. 

2. (3) Tib. Sgo-mfhah-yas-pa-rnam-par-sbyong-va-bstan-pa, Sans. 
Ananta multha vinishodhana nirdesha. Eng. Instruction on making clean in. 
finite entrances (or on good moral practices). 
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3. (124) Tib, Dé-behin-gshégs-pahi-gsang-va-bsam-gyis-mik hyab-pa-bstan- 
pa. , Sans. Tathdgatéchintya guhya nirdésha. Eng. A shewing of the incon- 
ceivable secrets of Tathagata. 

4. 025) Tib. Rai-lam-bstan-pa. Sans. Srapana nirdésha. Eng. Expli- 
cation, or the telling of dreams, 

5. 0%) Tib. Hod-dpag-méd-hyi-bkod-pa. Sans. Amitabhd vyuha, Eng. 
The description of the residence (or province) of AmiTaBua (a Buddha). 


Ky, OR SECOND VOLUME. 


6. (27) Tib. Dé-bxin-gshégs-pa-mi-hk- hrugs-pahi-bhod-pa. Sans. Aksho- 
Ohyasya Tathdgatésya vyuha. Eng. Description of AKsHoBHya’s residence, 
or province. ; 

7. (28) ib. Ch’ hos -hyi-dvyings-kyi-rang-bshin- dvyér-méd-par-bstan- pa. 
Sans. Dharma dhdtu prakriti asambhé nirdésha. Eng. The shewing of the 
indivisibility of the root of the first moral Being. ; 

8. (9) Tib. Ci’hos-behu-pa. Sans. Dasha dharmaha. Eng. That con. 
taining instruction on the ten dharmas, or virtues. 

9. 5°) Tib, Kun-nas-sgo. Sans. Samanta muk’ha. Eng. Door (or en- 
trance) from all sides. 


10. (3) Tib. Hod-xér-bsgrub-pa. Sans. Prabhd sddhand. -Eng. The 
making (or causing) of light. 


G4, OR THE THIRD VOLUME. 


IL. 032) Tib, Byang-ch’hub-séms-Apahi-sdé snod. Sans. Bodhisatwa pitaka 


Eng. The vessel or repository of a Bodhisatwa, (or the practices of the 
perfect or wise.) 
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Nes, OR THE FOURTH VOLUME, 


12. (35) Tib. Hyam-dpal-gyi-sangs- 1gyas-kyi- shing-gi yon-tan- bkod-pa. 
Sans. Manju Shri Buddha kshétra Suna vyaha. The description of the good. 
qualities of the province of Mansu Sri Buppaa. 

13. 03) Tib, Y ‘ab-dang-sras-mjal-va. Sans. Pita putra-samagamanam. 
The meeting of the father and the son, (SHAKya and his father SHUDHODANA). 

14, (135) Tib. Gang-pos-xhus-pa. Sans. Pérna paripricheh’ha, That ask- 
ed by Purna, (or a sitra delivered by Suaxkya on the request of Purya, 
one of his disciples.) 

15. 08 Tib. Yul-hivhor-skyong-gis-xhus-pa. Sans. Ras'htra paléna pari- 
prickch’'ha, That asked by, or on the request of Ra'sHTRAPa‘LA (a demon.) 


Cua, OR THE FIFTH VOLUME. 

16. (137) 'Tib, Drag-shul-chan-gyis-xhus-pa. Sans. Ugra pariprichceW’ha, 
That asked by Ucra. 

17. (38) Tib, Sgyu-ma-mi’han-byang-po-lung-bstan-pa. Sans. Bhadra 
Mayakdra bydkarana. A prophecy of BHADRA MAYAKA‘RA (a juggler) by 
Sna’kya. 

18, (99) Tib. Ch’ho-hp'hrul ch’'hén-po-bstan-pa. Sans. Mahé pratihirya 
upadésha. The exhibition of great miracles and prodigies, (by SHa'kya.) 

19. (4) Tib. Byams-pahi-sengéthi sgra-cl’hen-po. Sans. Maitreya mahi 
sinha nddana. The great lion-sound (or voice) of Mairreya (the saint who 
is the first that will appear hereafter, and become a Buddha.) 

20, G4) 'Tib, Hdul-va-rnam-par-dtan-la-dvab-pa nyé-var-hkhor-gyis- 
shus-pa. Sans. Vinaya vinishchaya Updli pariprichch'ha. The arrangement of 
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the Hdul-va (taught by SHAKya) on the request of Ura'.1, (the supposed 
compiler of the Dulva class. 

a1. (4) Tib. Lhag-pahi-bsam-pa-bskul-va. Sans, Adydshaya sanchoda. 
Exhortation to further undertaking. 

22. 04) Tib. Lag-bxang-gis-zhus-pa. Sans. Suvdhu paripricheh’ha, That 
asked by Suva‘nu. 

23. (4) Tib. Dés-pas-xhus-pa. Sans. Surata paripricheh’ha. That ask- 
ed by (or on the request of) a chief or brave man, or of SURATA. 

24, (4) Tib. Dpah-byin-gyis-zhus-pa. Sans. Viradatta pariprichel’ha. 
A siitra delivered on the request of Vi'rapaTTa. 

25. 04) Tib.  Vadsalahi-rgyal- po-heh’har byéd-hyis-xzhus-pa. Sans. 
Udaydna vadsa rdja pariprichekha. A sitra at the request of Upaya'Na 
Vansa Ra'sa. 

26. 047) Tib. Bu-mo-blo-gros-bsang-mos-zhus-pa. Sans. Sumatiddrikd 
paripricheh’ha. A sitra at the request of SumaTIDa‘RIKA’, (a girl). 

a7. 048) Tib. Bu-mo-gan-gahi-mch hog-gis-xhus-pa. Sans. Gangottard 
prripricheh’ha. A stra at the request of Gancorrara’ (a girl). 

28. 04) Tib, Mya-nan-méd-hyis-byin-pa-lung-bstan-pa. Sans. Ashoka- 
datta bydkaranu. The foretelling of AsHokapaTra (or a prophecy of 
him.) - 

29. 90) Tib, Dri-ma-med-kyis-byin-pas-xhus-pa, Sans. Vimaladattd pari- 
pricheh'ha, A sitra at the request of VimaLapatta’ (a girl). 

30. (50 Tib. Y on-tan-rin-po-ch' hé-mé-tog -hun-tu-rgyas-pas-xhus-pa. Sans. 
Guna ratna-sanghusumita paripricheh’ha. Asked by Guna Ratna, &c. 
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31. 88) Tib.  Sangs-rgyas-kyi-yul-bsam-gyis-mi-F hyab-pa-bstan-pa. 
Sans. Achintya Buddha vishaya nirdésha, The shewing of inconceivable 


provinces of Buppua. 


CrH4, OR THE SIXTH VOLUME. 


32. (153) Tib. Blo-gros-rab-gnas-hyis-xhus-pa, Sans. Susthita Mati pari- 
pricheh’ha, Asked by Susr’HiTa Matt. 


33. (5 Tib. Sengés-shus-pa. Sans. Sinha pariprichehha. Asked by 
Sinwa. 

34, ) Tib, Byang-ch’hub-séms-Apah-yé-shés-dam-pas-xhus-pa. Sans. 
JIndnottara bodhisatwa pariprichchha. Asked by JNa'NoTTaRa Bodhisatwa. 

35. (56) Tib, Ts hong-dpon-bsang-skyong-gis-shus-pa, Sans. Bhadrapiéla 
shrisha pariprichch’ha. Asked by this merchant. 

36. (7) Tib. Byams-pas-zhus-pa. Sans. Maitreya paripricheh}ha. Asked 
by Maitreya. 

37. 458) Tib. Byams-zhus-cW’hos-brgyad. Sans. Maitreya pariprichch’ ha 
dharma ashta, Eight dharmas asked by Marrreya (or taught at his 
request by SHAKYA.) 

38. ©) Tib, Hod-srung-gi-léhu. Sans. Kdsyapa parivarta. A chapter, 
in which SHAKYA instructs “ Hop-srune” (KasHyapa) one of his principal 
disciples, and his successor as a Hierarch. 

39. () Tib. Rin-po-ch’héhi-phung-po. Sans. Ratna pardshi. A heap 
of precious stones (or moral instructions.) 

40. 08) Tib. Blo.gros-mi-xad-pas-xhus-pa. Sans. Akshayamati pari- 
prichckha. Asked by AKSHAYAMATI. 
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41. 08) Tib. Shés-rab-hyi-p'ha-rob-tu-phyin-pa-bdun-brgya-pa. Sans. 
Sapta shataké prajné pdramitd. “ The Shér-ch’hin,” in 700 slékas. 

42. 08) Tib. Gisug-na-rin-po-ch’hés-xhus-pa. Sans. Ratna chidd pari- 
prichek‘ha. Asked by Ratna Cuvu’Da. 

43. 0°) Tib. Lha-mo-dpal hp’hreng-gi-seng-géhi-sgra. Sans. Sri-mdabi- 
dévi sinhdndda. The lion-sound of that Dévi. 

44. 1) 'Tib. Drang-srong-rgyas-pas-zhus-pa. Sans. Vydsa pariprich- 
ch’ha. Asked by Vyasa, the Rishi. He is instructed here, by Bcuom- 
LDAN-HDAS, on the nature, and the several kinds, of charity or almsgiving 
(Sans. Déna.) 


V. (MDO.) 


The fifth great section of the Kdh-gyur is denominated “ Mdo-sdé, ” 
(Sans. Stétrénta) or simply Mdo (Sans. Siitra) signifying a treatise or aphorism 
on any subject. In a general sense, when the whole Kah-gyur is divided into 
two parts—Mdo and Rgyud, all the other divisions, except the Rgyud, are 
comprehended in the Mdo class. But in a particular sense, there are some 
treatises which have been arranged or put under this title. They amount 
to about 270, and are contained in thirty volumes, marked by the 30 letters 
of the Tibetan Alphabet. The subject of the works contained in these 30 
volumes, is various. They are, in general, attributed to Suakya, and 
were compiled first, immediately after the death of that sage, by A'NANDA 
(in Tibetan, Kun-pgan-vo) one of his principal disciples, his cousin, and 
his particular attendant. The greatest part of them consist of the moral and 
metaphysical doctrine of the Buddhistic system; the legendary accounts 
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of several individuals, with allusions to the sixty or sixty-four arts, to me- 
dicine, astronomy, and astrology. ‘There are many stories to exemplify 
the consequences of actions in former transmigrations ; descriptions of ortho- 
dox and heterodox theories; moral and civil laws; the six kinds of ani- 
‘thal beings; the places of their habitations, and the causes of their being born 
there ; cosmogony and cosmography, according to the Buddhistie notions ; 
the provinces of several Buddhas; exemplary conduct of life of any Bod- 
hisatwa or saint; and, in general, all the 12 kinds of the Buddhistic scriptures 
are to be found here. There are, likewise, many treatises that were delivered 
on the special request of some real or fictitious individuals. This is the ge- 
neral mode employed for illustrating and confirming any established dogma, 
customs, or manners, among the Buddhists. 
The contents, in the order of the 30 volumes, are as follow :— 


Ka, oR FIST VOLUME. 

This has for its title “ Bskal-byang,” the good or happy age; or, more 
fully, in Tib. @ Hp'hags-pa-bshkal-pa-bxang-po-pa-xhés-bya-va-t hég-pa-cl hén- 
pohi-tndo.” In Sans. “ A’rya bhadra kalpika ndma mahé yana sitra.” “The 
very venerable sitra, entitled, ‘of the excellent happy age’.” There are 
two images on the first page, representing SHa’kya and Maitreya. The 
salutation is thus—*Reverence to all Buddhas and Bodhisatwas” (in Tib. 
Sanga-rgyas-dang-byang-ch'hub-séms-dpah-t hams-chad-la-p hyag-hts hal-lo.) 

This sétra was delivered by Bcuom-rpDaNn-npDas (SHAKYA) in a place 
called in Tibetan, “ Ts*hal-ch’hén-po,” “the great grove,” on his way from 
Shravdsti (Mnyan-yod, in Tibetan) to Vaishali (“ Yangs-pa-chan” in Tibetan, 
or the modern Al/ahabad,) on the request of a Bodhisatwa (called in Tibetan, 
McWHOG-DU-DGAH-VAHI-RGYAL-PO). His hearers were immense numbers 
of religious and secular persons of both sexes, Bodhisatwas, and several classes 


of gods and demons. 
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The subject, after some dogmatical and moral instructions on the perfec- 
tions and proceedings of Buppua or Jrna, given by Sua’kya (from leaf 4 to 
150) at the request of the above mentioned Bodhisatwa, first in prose and 
afterwards repeated again in verse, is the enumeration of one thousand Bud- 
dhas:—four of these have appeared hitherto, and the rest are to come hereafter; 
commencing with Marrreya. The list of these Yathdgatas commences 
with Kakursanpa (Hx’HoR-v-1J1G, in Tibetan) and specifies fifteen articles 
of each of them in the following manner :— 

1. His name, 2. place of his nativity, 3. his tribeor race, 4. the ex- 
tent or sphere of his shining beams, 5. his father, 6. his mother, 7. 
his son, 8. his attendant, 9. he that is most sagacious among his disci- 
ples, 10, he that is most skilful among his disciples in performing miracles, 
or displaying prodigies, 11. the number of his once assembled disciples, 
12. the measure or extent of life in that age, 13. the duration of his 
religious institution, 14. his relics, 15. the fane or shrine (Sans. chaitya, 
Tibetan, mch’hod-rten) built for those relics. 

As the whole subject is imaginary or fanciful, it is unnecessary to give 
the whole in translation. It will be sufficient to state the five first names, 
with their fifteen attributes, or from KaxutTsanpa to Maitreya. These 
statements, in Tibetan, are given in the form of answers to the above 
fifteen articles put interrogatively. They are as follows :— 

First, from Kaxutsanpa—!. Hi’hor-va-hjig, 2. rgyal-pohi-p ho-brang- 
Srong-Khyer-bsang-po, 3. shdkya-pa (of the Shdkya race), 4. dpag-ts'had- 
gehig (4000 fathoms), 5. meh’hod-spyin, 6. tshangs-rgyal, 7%. bla-ma, 
8. blo-rdsogs, 9. dgé-slong-mi’has-pa, 10. bsnyén-pa, 11. 40,000, 12. 
40,000 years, 13. 80,000 years, 14. in one globular mass, 15. deposited in 
one meh’hod-rien, or chaitya. 

Secondly, of Kanakamvnl, thus—l. Gsér-fhub, 2 grong-I’ hyer-lia- pa, 
3. brdhman, 4. dpag-tshad-phyéd (2,000 fathoms), 5. més-byin, 6. bla- 


ma, 7. rnam-par-rgyal-cahi-sdé, 8. bkra-shis-ldan, 9. wch’hog-ma, 10. rgyal, 


’ 
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1]. 70,000, 12. 30,000 years, 13. 1,000 years, 14. in one globular mass, 
15. deposited in one chaitya. 

Thirdly, of Ka’syarpa—l. Hod-srung, 2. ishétana, 3. bréhman, 4. 500 
fathoms, 5. is'‘hangs-byin (Sans. Brahmadatta), 6. nor-bdag-ma, 7. déd-dpon, ~ 
8. kun-gyi-bshés-gnyén, 9. bharadwaja, 10. skar-rgyal, 11. 20,000, 12. 20,000 
years, 13, 70,000 years, 14. in one globular mass, 15. in one chaitya, or 
meh hod-rien. 

Fourthly, of SHa’kya—l. Shdhkya-thub-pa, 2. ser-shyahi-gnas (Sans. 
capila), 3. rgyal-rigs, (Kshatriya, a descendant of GoraMa), 4, one fathom, 
or two yards, 5. xas-gtsang-ma, 6. sgyi-hp’hrul, 7. sgra-gchan-hdsin, 8. hun- 
dgah-vo, 9. nyé-rgyal, 10, pang-nas-skyés, 11. 1,250, 12. 100 years, 13. 500 
years, 14, in great abundance, 15. (deposited in several chaityas; but this 
point is not stated in the original.) 

Fifthly, of Marrreya.—1. Byams-pa (chdm-bé), 2. tgyal-pohi-p'ho-brang- 

grong-K’hyer-tog-gi-blo-gros, 3. brédhman, 4. 4,000 fathoms, 5. ts’hangs-bzang, 
6. ishangs-bdag-ma, 7. bsod-nams-stobs, 8. rgya-mis'ho, 9. yé-shés-hod, 10. 
brésen-hgrus, 11. 960,000,000, 12. 84,000 years, 13, 80,000 years, 14. in 
one globular mass, 15. deposited in one chaitya. 
; The enumeration of such fancied Tathégatas, and the specification of the 
above exhibited attributes, occupy about three hundred leaves in this volume. 
From leaf 150 to 158, only the names of the Tathagatas are enumerated, and 
afterwards, from leaf 159 to 459, their names and the other points. Their 
names are, in general, significant words, and denote some virtue, or good. 
quality, or some beautiful, agreeable, grand, precious, &c. object of nature. 

The names of some other Tathigatas, after Marrreya (in Tibetan, 
with an English explication) are, as follows—6. Senc-cE,, the lion, 7. 
Raz-csat, the very clear or pure, 8. T’Hun-pa, the mighty, 9. Mz'-row. 
the flower, 10 Mr’-rog-envis-ra, flower the second, 11. SPYAN-LE'Gs, the 
beautiful eye, 12 Dr'p-vpon, chief leader, 13. Lac-cu’He'N, the great handed, 
14 Srops-cHHE'N, great strength, 15. Reyu-sKan-rcya.-ro, the prince 
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of moving stars, 16. Rrsi-smMaN, medicinal essence, 17. SNYAN-PA-TOG, 
the chief ornament of celebrity, 18. Hop-cH’HEN-Ppo, great light, 19. 
GROL-VAHI-P'HUNG-Po, the untied or liberated body, 20. RNAMPAR- 
SNANG-mDSAD, the illuminator, 21. Nyi-MAHI-SNYING-PO, the essence of 
the sun, 22. ZLa-va, the moon, 23. Hop-#P' ro light-diffusing, of 
Hop-szanc, good light, 25. Mya-NAN-MED, exempt from sorrow, 26. 
SKAR-RGYAL, prince of stars, 27. Rab-csax, the very clean, 28. Purr'nc- 
THOGS, wearing a chaplet, 29. Yon-ran-nop, light of good qualities, 
30. Don-ezics, perceiving the meaning, 31. Mar-mr’, a lamp, 32. 
Mr’uvu-tpan, powerful, 33. SMAN-Pa, curer of diseases, 34. De's-ra, brave, 
35. Mopsop-spu, a hair of treasure, 36. BrraNn-LDAN, permanent, 37. Luant- 
pYyalL, divine prosperity, 38. GpuL-pkau, difficult to be subdued, 39. 
YON-TAN-RGYAL-MTS'HAN, a standard of good qualities, 40. ScRa-ccHAN, 
name of a planet, (Rdhu, in Sanscrit.) And so on. 

From deqf 459 to the end of the volume, Saa’kya repeats again, at the 
request of the above mentioned Bodhisatwa, when those Tuthdgatas first 
formed their minds for arriving at the supreme wisdom, or of becoming 
Bodhisatwas, and what they offered to those Tathégatas before whom, at 
different times, they made their vows, and prayed that they might obtain, in 
consequence of their moral merits, final emancipation, or arrive at perfection. 

This volume contains 547 leaves, and 26 bampos, or artificial divisions. 
This sétra was translated by the Indian Pandit, Vipya’KaRa SrppwHa, and 
the Lotsawa, BanpE’ Drau-GyI-pvyaNcs; it was reviewed and arranged 
afterwards by Dra.-nrtsr'cs. 


E14, THE SECOND VOLUME. 
There are in this volume four si#tras, or works, under four distinct titles. 
The first is of great extent (from leaf 1 to $29).: It is called in Tibetan, 


G) « Reya-cWhér-rol-pa”, in Sanscrit, “ Lalita vistara,” containing accounts of 
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the life and doctrine of Sua’xya, the establisher, or founder, of the Bud- 
dhistic religion in ancient India. The work is divided into 27 chapters, the 
contents of which are as follow :— 

e First Chapter, from leaf 1 to 8. “Introduction.” This sitra was deliver- 
ed by Sua’Kya (who speaks of himself under the name of Bodhisatwa) 
at the special request of several gods, Bodhisatwas, and his principal disciples, 
when he was in a grove near Shrdvasti, in Kosala. Here are mentioned 34 
of his principal disciples, the names of eight Bodhisatwas, as also those of 
several Buddhas or Tathigatas, who had appeared in former ages and taught 
their doctrines. Sua’kKya is requested now to give instruction in the same 
manner as they had done. 

Second Chapter, leaves 8-14. This chapter has for its title, « Great exhi- 
laration, or rejoicing”. Importance of this sitra. Several virtues enumerated 
and commended to be practised. Description of the great festival in the 
superb palace of the gods, in Galdan (in Tib. Dgah-ldan ; in Sans. Tus'hitd). 
Hortative verses to SHAkya to teach his doctrine. 

Third Chapter, /eaves 14—30, entitled, «‘ The purest race or tribe.” Insig- 
nia of an universal monarch ;—his inauguration by those insignia ;—his visit- 
ing the different kingdoms of his empire ;—his injunctions to the chiefs and 
the subjects to execute justice and to practise the ten cardinal virtues. Leaf’ 
21. A Bodhisatwa, when about to become a Buddha, never takes his incar- 
nation in a barbarous country, but in a civilized one ; nor in any low family, 
but in the house either of a Brahman or a Kshatriya (the military tribe or 
royal race)-—-reasons thereof. SHa’Kya honoured the latter by taking his birth 
in that tribe. Leaf 21—24. Consultation of the gods where Bodhisatwa 
(SHa’Kya) should be incarnated. There are said to have been at that time 
sixteen principal tribes or ruling families in “ Jambudwipa” (or in India), 
several of which are enumerated by some of the gods, with recommendations 
on their good qualities; and they are of opinion that such and such a family 


will be proper for Bodhisatwa to be incarnated there. But some others find 
U2 
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fault with them, and tell several defects in each of those tribes, or families. 
The enumerated ruling tribes are—1. the royal family in Magadha, (Sanscrit, 
Vidtkula; in Tib. Lus-hphags-rigs), 2. Ditto in Kosala, 3. Ditto in Vadsa, 
4. the city of Yangs-pa-chan, (Sans. Vaishali or Praydgas-hodie Allahaba ) 
5. the family of “Ras-snane,” in Hp’hags-rgyal (Sans. Ujjayant, Ujen, 
in Médlvd), 6. the city of BcHom-aruac, (Sans. Matkura) 7. the Shya- 
bseng-gi-rigs. (Sans. the Pdndava race, in Hastindpura.) None of them 
is found proper for the incarnation of Bodhisatwa—it—is the Shdkya race 
that is preferred to all. They ask Sua’kya himself where a Bodhisatwa 
takes his incarnation at his last birth, and he enumerates to them 64 good 
qualities required in a race where such a Bodhisatwa should be incarnated. 
Leaf 26. The 32 qualities or characteristics of the woman that is fit to be 
the mother of such a Bodhisatwa. Leaf 27.“ Zas-ctsanc-ma’s” (Sans. Sud- 
dhodana) character and fortune. His wife’s (in Tib. Lhé-mo-sgyu-hp'krul-ma, 
in Sanscrit, Mayd Dévi) good qualities. Leaves 28, 29. Eulogium (in verse) 
on the Skdkya race in general, and particularly on the accomplishments of 
ILHA-MO-SGYU-#P’HRUL-MA. 


Fy 


Fourth Chapter, leaves 30—37, entitled, the “ Door or beginning of reli- 
gion’s light”. Bodhisatwa’s (Sua‘xya’s) last lecture to the gods and god- 
desses. Decorations of the great palace in Galdan. The 108 articles of the 
“ Ci’hos-snang-vahi-sgo” must be taught always to the gods at the change of 
the life of any principal Bodhisatwa, from Galdan, (Sans. Tushitd). (They 
are the heads of some religious tracts, or certain dogmas and moral maxims.) 


Fifth Chapter, eaves 37—49. At “his being about to depart from Gal- 
dan” Sua'kya appoints for his vicegerent there, Cua‘m-Ba' (written in Tib. 
Byams-pa. Sans. Maitreya) and inaugurates him, by putting his own diadem 
on the head of that Bodhisatwa. This is the saint who is to appear hereafter 
and to become a Buddha. Consultation about the form in which SHa'kva 


should descend into the womb or body of the woman whom he chooses to 
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become his mother. A young elephant, such as has been judged proper in 
Brahmanical works, is preferred. Many ingenious and hortative verses are 
related for acquiring knowledge and practising virtue. His leaving Galdan, 
or the Paradise of the gods. 
"Sixth Chapter, Zeaves 49—G4. “His incarnation.” Taking the form 
of a young elephant, he enters by the right side, into the womb or cavity 
of the body of Ma'ya’ Devi’. Her dream respecting the elephant that 
took up his abode in her body. She never felt such a pleasure as at that 
moment. Next moming she tells her dream to the king. He calls the 
Bréhmans and the interpreters of dreams :—they say, she will be delivered 
of a son, who will become eitlier an universal monarch or a Buddha. Alms 
distributed at “ Ser-skya” (Sans. Capila). Offerings made in behalf of Bodhi- 
satwa, The services rendered by the gods to LWA-M0-sGYU-HP'HRUL-MA, 
and the great care the king took for her pleasure and well being. The 
whole of nature is favourably disposed for the child that was to be born. 

Seventh Chapter, eaves 64-93. The “ birth of Sua ‘kya.” Description. 
of the great preparations for conveying Ma’ya' Devr' into the grove of Lum- 
bini, The circumstances. of her being delivered there of the child after ten 
months’ pregnancy. He came out by the right side, without any injury to 
his mother. Several miracles that happened at his birth, (Zawves 70,71.) The 
whole world was enlightened with great light. The earth trembled or shook 
several times. The number of men and beasts that were born or produced at 
Capilavastu, at the same time when the birth of SHa‘KYA happened. Since 
the wishes of “Zas-crsanc” were in all respects fulfilled, he gave to his 
son the name of “Don-cRrus,” or “ Down-1’HAMS-CHAD-GRUB-PA” (Sanscrit, 
Siddhartha, or Sarva-siddhdrtha). We is intrusted to Gautamr, (his aunt) 
who, with 32 nurses, takes care of him. 

“ NaG-Po” (or as elsewhere he is called NYoN-MONGS-MED), an hermit or 
sage, together with his nephew, “ Mis-BYIN,” (Sans. Narada, afterwards 
called Kétydyana) admonished by the great light or brightness, goes to 
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Ser-skya to salute the new born child. His conversation with ZAS-GTSANG, 
He observes the characteristic signs on the body of the child, and foretells 
that he will become a Buddha. He laments that, being too old, he cannot 
live until (the child) shall attain to the state of a Buddha. Leaf 87. He 
recommends to “ Mis-By1Nn” to become his disciple, when he shall commence 
to teach his doctrine. 

Eighth Chapter, deaves 93—95. “His being brought into the temple.” 
Ceremony and the decorations on that occasion. He is lord of lords (in Tib. 
Lhahi-tha). Asking his nurse Gautamr’ whither they are carrying him, and 
she says, into the temple; he tells (in verse) how superior he is to all gods— 
how Inpra, Brana, and other gods and demigods, made their adorations 
to him at his birth. 

Ninth Chapter, eaves 95—97. “ Ornaments” (for Suaxya). Description 
of all sorts of ornaments that were ordered by the king to be prepared and 
brought for the young prince (SHa’KY a) ona certain lucky or auspicious day. 

Tenth Chapter, /eaves 97-101. “ His having displayed several sorts of 
letters“or characters”. When he (SHakya) was desired afterwards to learn the 
letters from the school-master, he shews that, without being instructed, he 
knows them all—and he himself enumerates 64 different alphabets (among 
which are mentioned also those of VPucana and Nina) and shews their 
figures. The master is astonished at his wisdom, and utters several slékas 
expressive of his praise. 

Eleventh Chapter, /eaves 101—105. His visiting a village of the agri- 
culturists. His meditation in the shade or shadow of a tree (called the 
* Jambu” tree). The miracle that happened there with the shadow of that tree. 

Twelfth Chapter, eaves 105-121. The displaying of several gymnastical 
exercises and other arts (by SHakya). When at a certain time 500 young 
men of the Shdkya race, at “Sér-skya,” were vying in shewing their skill in 
the arts and gymnastical exercises, as in letters, arithmetic, swimming, &c. 


Sua'kya excelled them all. He obtains by these means “Sa‘-#1Ts'H0-MA” 
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the daughter of “ LaG-NA-PE'-CHON-CHAN,” a mace-bearer. Sans. Dand ‘tha. 
The qualities required in a woman, whom Sua’kya is willing to take for his 
wife. The several qualifications of Sa'-zTs’Ho-ma (Sans. Gora’). Her senti- 
ments (expressed in verse) against the concealing the face of woman by a veil. 

Thirteenth Chapter, deaves 121—141. “ His being exhorted” by the gods. 
Exhortations made to him by several gods to leave the court, and endeavour 
to become a Buddha, as he had aspired for several ages to that dignity, and 

- had acquired numerous qualities with that view. 

Fourteenth Chapter, Zeaves 141—148. “Dream”. Zas-eTsanc-ma’, the 
father of Sua’kya, in a dream fancies that his son has left his house and 
taken the religious character, having put on a garb of dark red colour. He 
now takes every precaution to prevent him from leaving the court, and orders 
all sorts of music to be performed for the amusement of his son. 

Sua’kya orders his servant to make ready the carriage for going into 
the grove for his recreation. On his way thither he observes an old man; 
asks from the servant what that man is; he tells him, that is a man grown 
old, and is near to die; he orders the servant to turn the carriage, goes back, 
and gives himself to meditation on old age. 


[Nors. In all these discourses or conversations of Sua’kya with his groom, or charioteer, there 
are several instances of terms employed by inferiors in speaking to their superiors, that are different 


from those in common use. This is @ peculiarity in the language of Tibet}. 


Afterwards, in the same manner as above, on different occasions he 
observes a sick man—sees a corpse—and meets a man in a religious garb; and 
on each occasion he gives himself to meditation on sickness, death, and on 
the religious state. . 

These are the circumstances that determine him to take the religious 
character. Zas-crsaNG to prevent him from leaving the court, orders 
several walls and ditches to be made, and guards and sentries to be set. Inaus- 


nicious dream ceen hv Sa’gp vurniwa’ Fieneee TARY 
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Fifteenth Chapter, leaves 148—174. “ His exit, or appearance in the world,” 
(in a religious character). Notwithstanding all the vigilance of his father and 
of his relations, he finds means for leaving the royal residence. At midnight 
mounting his horse called the “ Praise-worthy” (Bsvags-ldan) he rides for 
six miles; then dismounting, he sends back, by the servant, the horse and all 
the ornaments he had; and directs him to tell his parents not to be grieved on 
his departure ; for when he shall have found the supreme wisdom, he will 
return and console them. Great lamentation in the court of Zas-cTSANG. 
With his own sword he cuts off the hair of his head, changes his fine linen 
clothes for a common one of dark red colour, and commences his peri- 
grination. In the first place he goes to Rdjagriha, in Magadha. 

Sixteenth Chapter, leaves 174—-178. “ GzuGS-CHAN-SNYING-PO'S Visit” 
(made to Sua’kya). The king Vimpasara (in Tib. Gaugs-chan-snying-po) 
having seen him from his palace, is much pleased with his manners—is in- 
formed of him by his domestics; visits him, has a long conversation with 
him, and offers him means for living according to his pleasure. He will not 
accept of such things. On the request of the king, he tells who he is—‘ of the 
Shakya yvace, that inhabit “ Ser-skya-gzhi,” (Sans. Capilavastu) in Kosala, 
in the vicinity of the Kaildsha, or of the Himalaya in general, (on the bank 
of the Bhdgirathi river. He is of the royal family, the son of the king 
“ Zas-cTSanG,” Sans. SHuDDHODANA, (leaf 178) and that he has renounced 
the world, and seeks only to find the supreme wisdom. , 

Seventeenth Chapter, leaves 178—192. “The hardships” or austerities 
which SuHa’kya underwent during the course of six years. Leaf 183-4. 
All sorts of religionists, of which Jambudwipa was full at the time of 
Sua'kya, mortify their bodies in different manners. In his opinion all 
those had a wrong idea of arriving at liberty or emancipation by such prac- 
tices. Leaf 185. He commences his ascetic life. The manner in which he 
gives himself to meditation, and the several hardships he voluntarily submits 
himself to during six years. 
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Eighteenth Chapter, leaves 192200. The “ Nairanjana river”. It was 
on the banks of this river that SHa‘kya performed his penances, subjecting 
himself to great austerities. Perceiving afterwards privation to be dangerous 
to his mental faculties, he makes use of necessary food for his sustenance. 
He is presented by a chief’s two daughters, with a refined milk-soup—he 
refreshes himself. His five attendants desert him now, saying among 
themselves, “such a glutton, and such a loose man as GauTaMa is now, 
never can arrive at the supreme wisdom,” (or never can become a Buddha), 
They go to Vérandsi, and in a grove near that city continue to live an 
ascetic life. 

Nineteenth Chapter, Zeaves 200—214. After having bathed himself in the 
Nairanjana river he recovers his bodily strength, and intends to visit the holy 
spot. Rejoicing of all sorts of gods and demigods, and the offerings they 
make to SHaKya. 

Twentieth Chapter, leaves 214-221. He proceeds to the holy spot, 
called, in Sanscrit, the “ Bodhiman'da” (the holy pith, energy, or essence, where 
now Gayd is), and gives himself to earnest meditation, that he may find 
the supreme wisdom. 

Twenty-first Chapter, leaves 221—248. “He overcomes the devil.” 
Description ‘how he was tempted by the devil (Sans. Mara or Kdma Déva). 
His victory over the hosts of the lord of Cupidity. The songs of gods on 
his triumph. : 

Twenty-second Chapter, leaves 248—259. The manner in which he 
performed his meditations, and at last found the supreme wisdom. 

Twenty-third Chapter, leaves 259—267. After having found the 
supreme wisdom, the gods from several heavens successively present him 
their offerings, and in several verses sing praises to him concerning his ex- 
cellent qualities, and his great acts in overcoming the devil. 

Twenty-fourth Chapter, leaves 267-282. Two merchants, Gacon and 
BzanG-po, entertain SHa’kya with a dinner, and hear his instruction in his 
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doctrine. They are so firm in their faith that SHaKya says of them, they 
shall become Bodhisatwas. 

Twenty-fifth Chapter, leaves 282—291. After having found the supreme 
wisdom, Sua'kya thinking that men cannot understand his profound doctrine, 
he will therefore not instruct them except he should be solicited by BrauMa’ 
and other gods to do so. They appear; and on their request he commences 
to teach his doctrine. 

Twenty-sixth Chapter, Jeaves 291—323. The running of his religious 
course. Recapitulation of his principal acts. The great qualities he had ac- 
quired. To whom should he first teach his doctrine? Several of them 
whom he judged fit to understand him, are dead. He proceeds to Vérandsi. 
The five persons, formerly his attendants, being now convinced of his having 
found the supreme wisdom, pay homage or respect to him, and become his 
disciples, Leaves. 295—312. He instructs them in his doctrine; explains to 
them the four excellent truths—1. There is sorrow or misery. 2. It will 
be so with every birth. 3. But it may be stopped. 4. The way or mode of 
making an end to all miseries. Leaf 307. Whence originated the epithet or 
name of Buddha, “ Tathagata” (in Tibetan, Dé-bxhin-gshégs), viz. from having ° 
run his religious race in the same manner as his predecessors. There is 
an enumeration of several epithets or names of each Buddha.* 

Twenty-seventh Chapter, eaves 323—-329. Conclusion. SHa’kya recom- 
mends this sdtra to his auditors, the gods, to keep it in their remembrance, 
and to repeat it often. The several benefits and blessings arising from 
hearing this sztra. 

This work was translated first, in the 9th century, by the Indian Pandits, 
JINA-MITRA, Dawna-sH!'La, and M UNE-VARMA, and the Tibetan Lotsava, or 
interpreter, BANDE’ YE'-sHE'S-sDE% 





* It has been thought fit to retain the above epitome of the contents of the Lalita Vistara 
here, but the same has been given in more detail in the notice of Shdkya’s life and death, printed 
in the present volume. Szc. 
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The rest of this volume (from eaves 329 to 426, or the end) is occupied by 
treatises of high principles or metaphysical speculations (mahd ydna sdtras). 
They are likewise attributed to SHa“kya, and were delivered by him to his 
hearers (immense numbers of priests, Bodhisatwas, gods, and demons) at three 
different places. The first, on a mountain near Rdjagriha; the second, in a 
grove near Shrdvasti; and the third, on the mountain of “ Gru-hdsin,” (in 
Sanscrit, Potala). The general subject is moral, metaphysical, and mystical 
doctrine. Discussions on the nature of the body and of the soul. There are 
introduced several of SHAKya’s disciples in these discussions, but the chief 
speakers, besides SHAKYa, are Mangu Sri Kumar Buv't, and AvaLokt- 
TESWARA. The titles of these three treatises are as follow :— ; 

1. In Sanscrit, A’rya Manju Sri vikridita ndma mahd ydna sitra. In 
Tibetan,  Hp’hags-pa-hjam-dpal-rnam. par -rol- pa-xhés- bya-va-P hég-pa-ch’hen 
pohi-mdo. Eng. A venerable sitra of high principles, on the sports or amuse- 
ments of MaNuvu Sri. 

2. In Sanscrit, Manju-Sri-vikuredna. In Tibetan, ©) Hyjam-dpal-rnam- 
par-hp’hrul-va. Eng. The transformation of MaNuvu Sri. 

3. In Sanscrit, Sarva tathdgatddhis ht hana satwdvalokéna Buddha kshétra 
nirdéshana vyuha. In Tibetan, © Dé-byhin-gshégs-pa-thams-chad-hyi-byin- 
&yis-brlabs-séms-chan-la-gxigs -shing -sangs-rgyas-kyi-shing-gi-bkod-pa-kun-tu- 
ston-pa, Eng. Description of the province of Buddha, on which, for the sake 
of animal beings, all Tathdgatas have bestowed their benedictions. ‘There 
is moral and mystical doctrine in this sutra. ‘There are also several Dhdranis 
in Sanscrit, supposed to be of wonderful efficacy. 

These three sdétrus were translated by the Indian Pandits, Su’‘RENDRA 
Bopui, SarLenpra Bonu, and Jina-Mirra, and the Tibetan Lotsava, 


Banpr’ YE-sHE's-sDE’. 
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Ga, OR THE THIRD VOLUME. 


Title in Sanserit, A’ryanishéhatan Bhagavin jnydéna vipulana su'tra 
raina ananta ndma mahd yéna sutra. In Tibetan, “) Hyp hags-pa-bchom-ldan- 
hdas-hyi-yé-shés-rgyas-pahi-mdo-sdé-rin-po-ch hé-rt hah-yas- pa-mvhar- phyin- 
pa-zhés-bya-va-thég-pa-ch’hén-pohi-mdo. Eng. Immense jewels, or a su'tra of 
high principles, on the extensive knowledge or wisdom of the venerable and 
excellent Buppua. The salutation is thus—‘ Reverence to Buppwa and to all 
the Bodhisatwas.” Sua'kya at Mnyan-yod, (Sans. (Shrdvasti ') with 1250 priests. 
General subject—Instruction on the extensive knowledge or wisdom of 
Buppua. 

In a (fancied) city, called « Excellent virtue,” (Dgé-vahi-p’ha-rol-hgro) 
a certain householder, (k’hyim-bdag) a fortune-teller by profession (phya- 
mihan), with an intention of acquiring moral and religious merits for his fu- 
ture happiness, under the superintendence of GanG-Po, one of Sna’Kya’s 
disciples, builds for BHAGava’N a fine house (Khang-byang) with a gallery 
of tsandan-wood. On that occasion Ganc-ro tells him, that by none of all 
the creatures and gods may such a sacred building be used otherwise than as a 
place of worship (Tib. Mch’hod-rten, Sans. Chaitya), since none of the ani- 
mal beings has the qualities which BraGava'n (Tib. Behom-ldan-hdas) possesses. 
Gane-ro, addressing him several times a householder, (Sans. Grihapati) 
gives him a long and detailed instruction on the extensive knowledge or om- 
niscience of BHAGavaN, or Tathdgaia, and his perfections or attributes. He 
tells him that Bracava'n’s knowledge is immense, infinite—he knows every 
place—past, present, and future times—(there are made here several distinc- 
tions of his knowledge and powers)—he knows the thoughts and ways of all 
animal beings ; all their works or actions, good and bad, done (or committed) 
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by the body, speech, and the mind together ; with the causes and consequences 
of them. Then come moral tales—detailed specification of the knowledge of 
Tuthégata with respect to the provinces of the organs and senses of the body 
—on psycological and moral subjects—on the four great truths. Leaf 128. 
Several places of regeneration (or new-birth) are enumerated, from the lowest 
hell to the highest heaven, and that Tathdgata knows them all. 

Leaf 170. Sua'kya is invited by the before-mentioned householder into 

‘his house to an entertainment in that fancied city—he, with some of his disci- 
ples, goes there in a miraculous manner (all flying in the air). Leaf’ 174. On 
the request of Mz's-ByIN, an ascetic, SHa’Kya leaves there the vestige of 
his foot-sole impressed on a flat stone. Several miraculous visits performed by 
Sua'kya, with MauncaLyana and others of his disciples, since he left the 
grove near Shrdvasti. Leaf 175. Miracles that happened with Sua‘RIHI-BU 
and MaunGatyana (the same as has been told in the Dudva, at their visiting 
the “ Madros” lake). 

Leaves 175—197. “ Mosr's-pcan” (a Ndga rdja of the sea) and several 
other Naga rdjas also, successively make their adoration to Tathdgata, 
(Suakya), address him, sing praises (in verse) to him, and beg him to give 
them religious instruction on several subjects. They admire his perfections 
and the several acts he has performed—they confess their unhappy state and 
ignorance, and beg him to instruct them on the means by which they may 
arrive at happiness and perfection. He answers to each of them. There are 
many passages expressive of the attributes or perfections of Tathagatus ; of 
the thoughts, wishes, and works of men. There are several moral instructions 
and maxims. 

From leaves 200 to 416, or the end of this stra, SHa’Kya addressing 
MAuUNGALYANA, (who again asks him several times) tells the stories of seve- 
ral individuals in very remote ages, and applies them all to himself; and says 
that it was he himself who acted or reasoned thus at that time. Among these 


stories there occur many praises and hymns addressed to Tuthdgatas—there are 
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descriptions on the conduct of the wise—on the miseries of life—the desire 
of happiness—offerings, sacrifices, adoration—that there is no reality in all 
things. Leaf 212. On the state of being bound and being liberated. By this 
narration he shews that a Tathdgata is all knowing—he knows the place and 
origin of every thing, and what will be the consequences of such and such 
works performed in remote ages and lives. Leaf 416. There are several 
synonymous terms for expressing that a Tathdgata’s wisdom or knowledge is 
immense. MaunGatyana being much pleased with this instruction, ap- 
proves and praises it. 

This sétra was translated first by the Indian Pandit, Prasya’-vakMa, 
and the Tibetan Lotsava (interpreter) Banpr’-yr'-sn'ES-sNYING-Po. After- 
wards corrected and arranged by the Indian Pandits, VisHuppHa-sIDDHA 
and SARVAJNA-DE Va, and the Tibetan Lotsava, DraL-2RrtseE'Gs. 

From leaf 416 to 466, or the end of this volume, is another sutra, 
entitled, in Sanscrit, 4’rya sarva Buddha vishaya avatéra jnana aloka 
dankara nima mahé ydna sutra. Tib, ® Hp'hags-pa -sangs-rgyas-t hams- 
chad-kyi-yul-la-hjug-pahi-yé-shis-snang-vahi- rgyan-xhés-bya-va-thég-pa-cl’ hén- 
po-hi-mdo. An ornament of intellectual light for entering into the province 
of every Buddha ; a venerable swtra of high principles (or speculation.) ' This 
was delivered by BcHom-zpan-#pas (SHAKYA) when he was on a moun- 
tain near Rdjagriha, There were assembled 25,000 priests, besides eight 
of his principal disciples, and many Bodhisatwas, among whom Hysam-ppalt. 
G2HON-NUR-GrUR-PA (Sans. Manju Sri Kumar bhu't) who, according to the 
wishes of other assembled Bodhisatwas that desire to acquire knowledge, 
begs of Suakya to explain to them the meaning of these terms— « Shyé-va- 
ma-mncl’ his-pa-dang-hgag-pa-ma-mch'hés-pa,’—there is no forth-coming and no 
stopping (or no birth, no death) as with respect to Tathdgatas. This is the 
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subject of the treatise. The explanation is given in an argumentative manner, 

and by mixing metaphysical speculation with moral doctrine. In Leaf 

416 it is said, that the bodies of the Tuathdgatas are like the extent of 
ose > 

heaven. 


(Ni) OR THE FOURTH VOLUME. 


In this volume, of 444 deaves, there are five separate treatises or sétras, 
but they are all of little importance, and none calculated to excite literary 
curiosity. 

’ The first is entitled, in Sanscrit, A’rya “ kushala mila paridhara” nama 
mahé yana sitra. In Tib. © Hp'hags-pa “ dgé-vahi-rtsa-va-yongs-su-hdsin- 
pa’-xhés-bya-va-t hég-pa-ch’hén-pohi-mdo, . Comprehension of virtues roots (or 
elements) a venerable sdfra of high principles. This was delivered by Bcuom- 
LDAN-HDAaS (SHaA‘KYA) in a grove near Rdjagrika (called in Tibetan, Hod-mahi- 
tshal, &c. In Sanserit, Vénu vanam, a grove of bamboos). There is a long 
enumeration of his disciples arriving from all parts, and of their salutations. 
The subject is moral and metaphysical doctrine. The whole is very incohe- 
rent, abstract, and miscellaneous ; therefore nothing can be said with precision. 
The organs, senses, operations of the mind, and emptiness (or sdinyatd) are the 
common topics of this, as also of some of the following sitras. Sna’kya 
frequently addresses Sua'RaDWaA'TIHI-BU (one of his principal disciples), who 
again several times begs him to explain the meaning of such and such a term 
or phrase. This sitra is contained on the leaves from 1 to 346. It is divided 
into 18 artificial portions (bam-po) and 15 chapters. It was translated by the 
Indian Pandit, Prasna’-varMa, and YE-sHE’'s-spE'—corrected and arranged 
afterwards by Prasna'-varma, JNa NA-GaRBHA, and YE-sHE’S-sDE. 

The second sifra in this volume (from leaf 346 to 421) is entitled, in Sans- 
crit, A’ryasaigghdti sitradherma paryayd. In Tibetan, |) Hp’hags-pa-xung-gi- 
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mdohi-oh'hos-kyi-rnam-grangs. A collection of the enumeration of several things 
respecting religion or moral doctrine; delivered by SHa’kya on the moun- 
tain “ Gridkra pita” (in Tib. “ Bya-rgod-phung-po) near Rdjagriha, where 
were assembled 32,000 priests, among whom were his principal disciples, 
Kun-sHeE's-xo'n'’DINYA, MAUNGALYANA, SHARIHI-BU, Hop-sRUNG-CH’HEN- 
po, &c. many Bodhisatwas, Dévas, and Nagas, to pay their respects to BcHoM- 
LDAN-HDAS. Subject—A Bodhisatwa (called in Tib. Kun-ru-ppan-va) begs 
of Sua'kya to instruct them in such a manner that, upon hearing his lesson, 
those that are old may be purified from the blemishes of their works, and 
that. those that are young may endeavour hereafter to excel in virtue. 
Accordingly he instructs them in a discursive manner with this and two 
other Bodhisatwas, in prose and verse. 

This sétra was translated by the Indian Pandits, Jina-mitRa and Da'Na 
SHILA, and the Tibetan Lotsava Yx'-sne's-spe’. 

‘The third sdtra (eaves 421—438) in this volume, is entitled, in Sanscrit, 
A’rydchintya prabhdsa nirdésha néma dherma-parydya. In Tib. (2) Hphags- 
pa-(Khyéhu) snang-va-bsdém-gyis-mi-k hyab-pas-bstan-pa-xhes-bya- va - ch’ hos-hyi~ 
tnam-grangs. Instruction by the (child). Inconceivable light, i. e. enumera- 
tion of several articles belonging to religious instruction. 

This was delivered at « Mnayan-yod” (Sans. Shrévasti, in Kosala). The 
speakers are SAxya and a little child, who addresses the former as GAUTAMA. 
Hearers—1250 Gélongs, or priests, and 500 Bodhisatwas. Subject—the story of 
that child : how he was found alone in an empty and solitary house. SHa‘KYA’s 
conversation with him, (in verse). Common, moral, and speculative topics. The 
soul (or the Hgo and Meum). Stinyatd, or emptiness, voidness. The orna- 
ments of a Bodhisatwa are his good qualities and perfections. Translated by 
Sure'npra Bonu, and YE'-sHE’'s-spr'. 

The fourth séra in this volume (488—441) has this title in Sanscrit, 
Arya Tathégaté néma Buddha kshétra ginébkta dherma parydya. In Tibetan, 
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(03) Hp hags-pa-dé-bshin-gshégs-pa-rnams-kyi-uhing-gi-yon-tan-byjod-pahi-ch hos- 
kyi-rnam-grangs. ~ Enumeration of things, or religious articles expressive 
of the qualities or perfections of the Buddha province of the venerable 
Tathégatas. Here one of the Bodhisatwas, addressing the others in an 
exclamatory, manner, tells them the names of several Buddha provinces, 
and that. successively in each province one day is equal to one kalpa 
of the former province. This is the substance of the whole; and the next 
work, of four eaves, entitled in Tibetan (only) “) “ Dkyil-h’hor-Brgyad-pa,” 
the eight circles (or Man'dalas), contains little more than the statement that 
whoever wishes to come at prosperity, or happiness, should describe these 
eight circles, 


(Cua) OR THE FIFTH VOLUME. 

There are in this volume three different treatises, under three distinct 
heads. The first, (from deaf 1 to 81) is entitled in Sanscrit, A’rya sandhi 
nirmockana néma makd yana sitra. In Tibetan, “) Hy’hags-pa-dgongs-pa- 
nés-par-hgrel-va-xhés-bya-va-t hég-pa-ch’ hén-pohi-mdo. Explication of one’s 
mind or thought, (or the true resolution of several propositions). SHAKya 
is represented to be in a (fancied) superb immense palace, made of all sorts 
of precious stones. There are assembled many Bodhisatwas of the first 
rank, and of the greatest accomplishments. The subjects of their discussions 
are some metaphysical subtilities (leaf 4) as—Which is the thing that is in- 
expressible, indivisible, and simple; and what is a simple, and what a com- 
pound thing? Afterwards ten of them, successively, propose some questions 
to SHa’Kya, and request the explanation of them. There is a distinct 
chapter for each Bodhisatwa. In the ninth chapter, Saa’Kya is requested 
by Avatoxrreswara (in Tib. (9 « Spyan-ras-gzigs-deang-p hyug”) for some 
explanation with respect to the ten bhémis (or degrees of perfections) of Bodhi- 
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saiwas, a8 also. of that of: a. Buddha ;:which accordingly is given om some 
leaves. In the tenth. ‘chapter,.Manau Spi. (in Tibetan,“ -Hjam-dpal) 
asks him for the. explication of this. term—* Ci’Zos-kyi-sku,’ (Sans. ; Dherma 
4dya, the first moral. being). as.applied to the Tathdégatas. There follows 
again a long. discussion on that subject. - « 

. The second treatise or séfra (from leaves 81 to 298) is entitled.in Sans. 
Arya Langhévatéra mahé ydna stra. In Tibetan, O Hp'hags-pa-Langhér- 
gshegs-pa-thég-pa-ch'hén-poki-mdo, A venerable sitra of high principles (or 
speculation) on the visiting of Lanka. This was delivered on the request of 
the Lord of Lanka (called in Tibetan, (9% “Gnod-sbyin-hbod-sgrogs”) by 
Bcnom-zpan-wpas (Sua kya) when he was in the city of Lanka, on the 
top of the Malaya mountain, on the sea shore, together with many priests . 
and Bodhisatwas. It was in a miraculous manner that SHa’kya visited 
Lanka. It is evident from the text, that both the visitors and the pretended 
master of Lanka are fancied things ; but there is in the Lankévatira sitra 
a copious account of the theory of the Buddhistic metaphysical doctrine, to- 
gether with that of some heterodox sects, especially of the Lokdyata (in Tib. 
©) Hyig-rten-rgyang hphen-pa. Sua'kya in a discursive manner with a Bod- 
hisatwa (styled in Sanscrit, Mahé Mati, in Tib. Blo-gros-ch’hén-po) recites the 
common topics of the Buddhistic metaphysical doctrine, with some discussion 
on each, From Jeaves 298 to 456, there is again an explanation of the Langhd- 
vatéra sitra, containing (as it is stated) the essence of the doctrine of all the 
Tathagatas. The Langhdévatdra sitra was translated by order of the Tibetan 
king, DraL-zHa-aTsan-Po. (Khri-dé-srong-btsan, or Ral-pa-chan) in the 9th 
century. No Indian Pandit is mentioned. It is stated only, that it was 
translated by Lotsava Gr‘Lone (Hygos-ch’hos-grub) who added also the com- 
mentary (which must be the last part of the above described sitra) of a 
Chinese professor or teacher, called Wr'N-HI. 
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The third treatise (from leaf 456 to 468, or the end) is entitled in Sans. 
Arya gayd shrisha ndma mahd ydna sutra. In Tibetan, @) Hp’hags-pa- 
gayd-mgohi-ri, the hill, “ Gayd shrisha,” or a short treatise of high princi- 
ples, on the theories and practices of Bodhisatwas. Sua'kya, not long after 
his having become a Buddha, being with a thousand Gelongs and many Bod- 
hisatwas in the Chaitya (Tib. MeWhod-rten) of Gayd, a place of worship on 
the Gayd hill, is requested by Hsam-ppax (Sans, Manju Sri) for the explica- 
tion of the term Bodhisatwa, which is given; and this forms the subject of 


this treatise. 


(CwHs) OR THE SIXTH VOLUME. 


_ There are in this volume three treatises. The first (from leaf 1 to 76) 
is entitled in Sans. A’rya ghana vyuha ndma mahd ydna sitra. In Tib. 
(l) Hp’hags-pa-rgyan-stug-po-bkod-pa-zhés-bya-va-thég-pa-ch’hén-pohi -mdo. 
Eng. A venerable stra of high principles, called the thick, or dense, ornament 
or system, structure. Between BCHOM-LDAN-HDAS (SHa‘Kya) and several 
Bodhisatwas there are discussions on many metaphysical subjects concerning 
Buddha, his attributes, his mansion, and the soul in general—distinction be- 
tween the body and the rational soul—what are the means of final emanci- 
pation for those that have committed many immoral actions, leaves 11—13. 
Ignorance is the cause of all the bands by which the soul is fettered, leaf’ 37. 
How to be liberated from those fetters. Right discrimination of things. The 
whole is mostly in verse, and treats of the soul in general. 

The second treatise (from leaves 76 to 187) is entitled in Sanscrit, 4’rya 
méha karuna pur darika néma mahd ydna sitra. In Tibetan, ™ Hp'hags- 


pa-snying-yjé-cl’ hén-po-pad-ma-dhar-po-xhés-bya-va-t hég- pa-ch’hén-pohi -mdo.” 
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Eng, A venerable stra of high principles, called “ Pun’dartka, the great mer- 
ciful one.” This was delivered. by SHa’kya in a grove of Sadi trees near the 
town Ku'sha (Kdma-ripa,in Assam) on the evening he was about to die. 
Addressing Kun-pcan-vo (Sans. A’nanda) he orders him to prepare him 
his dying bed. He tells him his performances, and the substance of his 
doctrine. His discourse with A’vanpa. The miracles that happened when 
he lay down (between a pair of Sd/ trees) on his right side, like a lion—all 
trees, shrubs, and grasses bow themselves towards that side; all rivers or 
streams stand still; all beasts and birds sit still and move not for food; all lucid 
or shining bodies are affuscated ; all sufferers in hell are assuaged ; all those 
in misery are relieved; all the gods feel some displeasure with their own 
residence. 3) T's’1a’Nes-pa, (Sans. Brahmd,) together with his train, pays 
his respect to BCHOM-LDAN-HDAS. From Jeaves 80 to 90, there is a descrip- 
tion of their conversation on the subject of creation—by whom was the 
world made. Swa’kya asks several questions of Branuma’-—whether was it 
he who made or produced such and such things, and endowed or blessed 
them with such and such virtues or properties—whether was it he who 
caused the several revolutions in the destruction and regeneration of the world. 
He denies that he had ever done any thing to that effect. At last he himself 
asks Sua’kya how the world was made—by whom? Here ate attributed 
all changes in the world to the moral works of the animal beings, and it is 
stated that in the world all is illusion ; there is no reality in the things ; all is 
empty. Brana’ being instructed in his doctrine, becomes his follower. 
Sua‘kya vindicating the universe for himself, commits it to the care of 
Brauma,, and directs him what to do for promoting virtue and happiness in 
the world, leaf 90. His (SHa’Kya’s) conversation with @) Derp-pron, 
the son of Ka'Ma-DE'va—his instructions to him. His conference with Inpra, 


(Tib. @) Brgya-byin) and with the four great kings of the giants (Tibetan 
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Lhamayin). He gives several lessons to-these four kings, and advises them 
to live contented, and: not te make war against InpRa. They promise that 
they will obey his commands. Leaf 100, the lamentation of InpRa on the 
approaching death of SHaxya. 

Leaf 109. Kun-pcan-vo is comforted by Suaxya, and directed 
what to do after his death (/eaves 110—112). Hop-srune (Sans. Kdshyapa) 
the immediate successor of SHa’kya. His qualities. SuHa’kya tells to ° 
A'nanba the increase of the believers in his doctrine, and the great 
veneration that will be shewn to the places of his relics. Leaf’ 124, the great 
qualifications of KuNn-pGan-vo, or A'NANDA.. SHa‘Kya’s instructions to 
him. 

Legf'181. On the request of Kun-pcau-vo, SHa’kya directs him what 
to do with respect to the compilation of his doctrine. Here are enumerated 
the twelve different kinds of the Buddhistic writings. He is directed to 
answer thus to the priests or Gelongs, when they shall ask where it was deli- 
vered,—) « Hdi-skad-bdag-gis-t hos-pa-dus-gchig-na”—I myself heard this 
at a certain time, when BcHoM-LDAN-#DAS was at such and such places, and 
the hearers were these and these; and that when he had finished his lecture, 
all those that were present rejoiced much, and approved his doctrine. 

The principal places were SuHa’kya had delivered the sitras of his 
doctrine, are here enumerated. They are the ”) Byang-ch'hub-snying-po, 
(Sans. Bodhiman’da, or Gayd in Magadha) under a Nyagrodha tree. Vdrandsi, 
in the grove called ) Drang-srong lhung-va-ri-dags-hyi-nags. Rdjagriha, 
and near to it the Bya-rgod-phungjohi-ri, and the @) Hod-mahi-tshal. 
(®) Mayan-yod (Sans. Shrdvasti). ©) Yangs-pa-chen (Sans. Vaishali or Pri- 
yaga, Allahabad) Champa (on the bank of a tank dugby Garea). Kaush- 
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ambi, Sakétana, (Tib. @) Gras-behas,) Pataliputra, or Patna. (Tib. ©) Skya- 
nar-gyi-bu.) Mathura, (Tib. @) Behom-rlag,) Kdmarupa, &c. 

He is directed farther to make introduction to them, to explain the 
subject with an amplification of the causes and effects, in good sense and 
proper terms or words, and to arrange the whole in such and such a manner. 

There are in this sitra six bam-pos and thirteen chapters. This was 
translated by the Indian Pandits Jina-mirra and SuRENDRA-BODHI, 
and the Tibetan Lotsava BANDE’ YE'sHE's-sDE’. 

The third treatise (from leaves 187 to 443, or the end) is entitled in 
Sanserit, A’rya karuna pun'darika néma maha yana sutra. In Tibetan, 
®) «© Hp hags-pa-snying-rjé-pad-ma-dhar-po-xhés-bya-va-t hég-pa-ch’ hén-pohi- 
mdo.” The merciful Punparika (Sans. Shdkya) on the “ Bya-rgod-p’hung- 
pohi-ri,” before 62,000 priests, &c. &c. The subject is, charity, morality, 
patience, and other transcendental virtues. Provinces or fields of several 
Tathégatas or Buddhas—their perfections. Bodhisatwas—their prayers and 
wishes for the welfare of all animal beings. The whole is of a miscellaneous 
nature. There are many salutations and praises to several Tathdgatas. There 
are also Dhéranis and Mantras. 

Translated by the Indian Pandits Jina-mirRa, SURENDRA-Bopul, and 
Prasna'-vaRMA, and the Tibetan Lotsava BANDE’ YE'-SHE'S-SDE. 


(J4) OR THE SEVENTH VOLUME. 


There are in this volume six separate works or su'tras, the titles of which 
in Sanscrit and Tibetan, are as follow :— 

1. Sanserit, Sad-dharma Pun'darika. Tibetan, “) Dam-pahi-ch’hos- 
padma-dkar-po. Eng. A white lotus, or the true religion. 
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2. Sans. .Sarva-dharma-gu'na-vyuha-+rdja. Tib. 8) Ch’hos-thams-chad-hyi- 
yon-tan-bkod-pahi-rgyal-po. King. Chief description of the good -qualities of all 
the moral laws. 

3. Sans, Sub’havatt vyuha. .Tib. ©) Bdé-va-chan-gyi-bhod-pa. Eng. 
Description of the happy mansion (of Amitdbhd.) 

4. Sans, Kard’da vyuha. Tib. ) Za-ma-tog-bhod-pa. Eng. The 
prepared vessel. 

5. Sans, Ratna Karan'da. Tib. “) Dkon-mch'hog-xa-ma-tog. Eng. 
The precious vessel or repository. 

6. Sans. Ratna-kotnt. Tib. “) Rin-po-ch’héehi-mihah. Eng. The pre- 
cious boundary, : 

All these sw'tras, in general, are on moral subjects, and contain several 
instructions in the Buddhistic doctrine. 

The first entitled, “Sad-dharma pun'darika,’ is contained on the 
eaves from 1 to 281. Contents—This sitra was delivered by Bcuom- 
LDAN-HDAS or BHAGAVAN (SHa'KYA) when he was on the “ Bya-rgod-phung- 
pohi-ri,” (Sans. Gridhra ku'ta parvata) near Rdjagriha, in Magadha, before 
12,000 priests of great perfections (see deqf 2.) Among these his principal 
disciples are enumerated. Here are mentioned first those five persons who 
had become first of all the disciples of Sua’kya, at. Vdrandst. Their names, 
both Sanserit and Tibetan, are as follow: 1. A’sna'na Kaun’pinya, (Tib. 
(2) Kun-shés-Kaun'dinya), 2. AsHwasit (Tib. “) Réa-Phul), 3. Pasuwa 
(Tib, () Rlangs-pa), 4. Mana Na'ma (Tib. “) Ming-cWhén), 5. 
Buraorika, (Tib. “) Bzang-po.) Here are mentioned also Ka'tcayana, 
Karina, BHarapuwaJa, &c. From leaves 2—5 all sorts of hearers are 
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enumerated ;—as Bodhisatwas, among whom Manusv Sri, KuMARa-BHU'TA 
(Tib. 4) Avatoxe’swara, (Tib. (8)) and Marrreva, (Tib. “) )\—Gods of 
different ranks and of several heavens—all sorts of demi-gods and demons— 
and ©) Ma-sKye's-para, (Sans. Ajdtashatru) the king of Mazgadha. 
SuaKya’s deep meditation or ecstasy. The wonderful effects of a beam 
of light issuing from the middle of his forehead. Great astonishment of all 
the assembled hearers thereupon. Mairreya (Tib. Byams-pa) asks, in 
verse, Mansu Sri (Tib. Hjam-dpal) about the meaning and reason of 
these miracles. Their discourse on the six transcendental virtues; as charity, 
morality, patience, earnest application, meditation, and ingenuity or wit ; and 
on the manner of the proceedings of several Tathdgatas in teaching this very 
stra to all sorts of animal beings. This introductory discourse ( ©) Gleng- 
gzhi) ends on the nineteenth deqf. Thenceforth SHakya addressing Sua ‘RiHI- 
BU, one of his principal disciples, the chief of the ingenious, tells him how 
difficult it is for them to understand and to judge of the wisdom of Buddha, 
and of the several qualities or properties of things in general. SHa'RIHI-BU 
admires much the excellency of his doctrine; in several verses praises him, 
and begs him that he would farther give instructions to them. Several of 
his principal disciples are introduced speaking, as Hop-srunc, Gane-pro, 
Katyayana; who, upon hearing of the great perfections and the wise pro- 
ceedings of the Tuthdgatas from Sua‘kya, make long praises upon them in 
verse. From leaves 80—87 Sua‘xya foretells of five of his principal disciples 
that they shall become chief Bodhisatwas. His own former performances. 
Several Tathdgatas exhorted by Ts'uANGs-pa (Sans. Brahma) and others gods 
to turn the wheel of the law, or teach their doctrine, and to bring to salvation 
all animal beings. Sua‘xya foretells of many of his disciples, on their own 
request, that in future times they shall attain such and such a degree of perfec- 
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tion and happiness. Moral and religious merits of several individualsin former 
lives ;—perfection and happiness they shall find in future lives. This su'tra 
has been taught by many Tethdgatas in former times. The importance of 
this great sutra, “ Spyan-ras-gxigs-dvang-p hyug,” under several forms. His 
wonderful aid to those who call on him in their distress. Many stories are 
told by SHAxya to his hearers to instruct them in the manners and prac- 
tices of the truly wise men. The whole sdéra is divided into twenty seven 
chapters. The translators were, the Indian Pandit Su‘renpRa, and the 
Tibetan Lotsava Yx'-sHE’s-sDE. 

The second sé#éra in this volume, entitled, “ Sarva-dharma-guna-vyu ha 
raja,” is contained from Jeaves 281 to 306. On the request of two 
Bodhisatwas, ©) Vasra Pant and AvALOKE'swara, SHax'yA gives them 
explanations on several subjects. They admire the excellency of his doctrine, 
and declare it to be worthy of every respect and reverence, and useful to 
salvation. 

The third eu‘tra in this volume, en titled, in Sans. “ Sukhdvati vyuha,’ 
Tib. 3) Baé-va-chan-gyi-bkod-pa, is contained on seven deaves, from 306 to 
313. Contents—Sua’kya addressing SHaRIHI-BU, gives a description of 
the happy mansion, or of the province of Amita‘nHa’, to the west, beyond 
an infinite number of other regions or provinces. The great happiness 
there, and mental illumination—no misery, no bad places of transmigration— 
the great abundance of all sorts of precious things—tanks or reservoirs 
richly adorned with precious metals or stones—excellent birds. 

In the beginning of this sw'tra there is an enumeration of the hearers of 
Sua‘Kya; among them of his sixteen principal disciples called Gnas-brtan. 
They are as follows—1. “) SHarrui-su; 2. ©) Moncat-cyi-su; 3. 66) Hop- 


SRUNGS-CH’HEN-PO; 4. ©) Kaya Hi-su; 5. 68) Kapina; 6. ©) Gsus-ro- 
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cwHe’; 7. ©) Nam-cru; 8. ©) LaM-pHRAN-asTAN; 9. () DoaH-vo; 10. 
(8) Kun-pGaH-vo; 11. ©) Scra-ccHAN-H#DSIN; 12 ©) BaLanG-apae ; 13. 
(66) BoarapHwasa; 14 ©) HowHanr-ByED-NAG-Po; 15. ) Va-Kuba; 16. 
2) Ma-ncacs-pa, The translators of this and of the preceding su'tra were 
the Indian Pandits Prasna-varMA and Su‘RENDRA, and the Tibetan 
Lotsava YE-SHE‘s-sDE. ; 

The fourth su'tra, entitled, “ Karan’da vyuha,” is contained from leaves 
313 to 391 of this volume. It was delivered by SHa‘kKya when he was at 
Mnyan-yod, (Sans. Shrdvasti, in Kosala). The hearers, besides 1,250 priests, 
were an immense number of Bodhisatwas, Devas, Ndga-rdjas, demons, &c. 
Contents—there is, first, a description of the several miracles that happened 
on that occassion in that Vikdra, caused by a beam of light issued out of hell 
from AVALOKE'swaRa (Tib. )), Afterwards, on the request of a Bodhisatwa 
() Sua‘xya tells him the infinite.moral merits of that saint, his great exer- 
tions in bringing to maturity or perfection those in hell, and those among the 
Yidags (or Tantaluses.) In general there is an account of the several good 
qualities of SpyAN-RAS-GZIGS-DVANG-P’YUG, and since he is the patron of the 
Tibetans, this sutra is held among them in high esteem and reverence. This 
sutra was translated by SHa‘Kya PrasBua and Ratna Raksuita. 

The fifth sutra, entitled, “ Ratna Karan’da” (from leaves 391—460 of this 
volume) was likewise delivered by SHa’Kya, when he was in a grove near 
Shra‘casti in Kosala. (Tib. Mnyan-yod). The subject is moral and metaphy- 
sical doctrine. The speaker, in general, is MaNsu Sri Kuma'r-Buv‘r. 
Between this Bodhisatwa end_Susnu‘t:, (Tib. “2) Rab-hbyor) a favourite 
disciple of Sua’Kya, there is in the beginning of this su'tra discussion on the 
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subject—-who are the fit vessels for understanding the doctrine of high prin- 
ciples of SHa‘Kya? Afterwards Sua’kya himself, in a discursive manner with 
Susyu‘r1 and MaNsv Sui, gives several instructions in the moral and meta- 
physical part of his doctrine. There are likewise several discussions by 
Mansv Sri and others, on the state of being bound or tied by, and on that of 
being liberated or emancipated from, the fetters of passions and ignorance. 
The most certain means of emancipation, or of arriving at perfection, are these 
two things—earnest application, and purity of life. (Tib. @) Brison-hgrus- 
dang-bag-yod-pa.) 

The sixth su'tra, entitled “ Ratna Kotnt,” (from leaf 460—-474) contains 
a short speculative discourse held by SHaKya (on the Gridhra kuta par- 
vata, near Rdjagrika) with Mansu Sai Kuma Ra-Buv'ta, (Tib. 74y) a Bodhis- 
atwa of the first rank, and with SHARIHI-BU, the most sagacious among his 
disciples, “on the first root, or primary cause of all things (Dharma dhdtu). 
Translated by Pragna-varMa, Indian Pandit, and BaNnDE’ YE-sHE‘S-sDE, 


Tibetan interpreter. , 


(Nya) OR THE EIGHTH VOLUME. 


There are in this volume seven separate works, under the following titles 
in Sanscrit ‘and Tibetan—1. Sanscrit, Mahd parinirvdna. Tib. ) Yongs- 
su-myd-nran-las-hdas-pa-ch’hén-po, Eng. The entire deliverance from pain— 
From deaf 1—231 of the volume. Contents—Suaxya’s death, under a pair of 
Sal trees, near the city Kusha (Kdma-rupa in Assam) on the full moon of the 
third month, in the spring season. Miracles that happened on that occasion— 
great lamentation of all creatures on the approaching death of Sua*kya—they 
haste all to present him their last offerings, and to hear his last instructions— 
Hop-srune and others ask him about many things. The substance of his 
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doctrine is repeated here, especially with respect to the nature and soul of the 
Tathégatas—there coming forth and their going away from the world—and the 
state of being tied, and that of being liberated or emancipated, with respect to 
all animal beings. This sutra was translated by Jina-mitra, JNANA-GARBHA, 
and Drva-cHANDRa. 

The second sétra in this volume (from leaf 231—234) has the same 
title as the first. Contents—Sua'kya, a little before his death, foretells to 
Kun-pGan-vo what will become of his doctrine during the course of eleven 
centuries. It will increase, and be greatly respected during eight centuries, 
but afterwards on account of the priests being degenerated and occupied 
with worldly affairs, it will be neglected. 

The third sw'tra in this volume (leaves 234, 235) is entitled in Sans. 
* Atajndnam,” Tib. ) Hdah-Kha-yé-shés. Eng. The knowledge of the 
deceasing, or the declining knowledge. Contents—Sua‘kya being asked by 
a Bodhisatwa, ) NaM-mKHAHI-SNYING-PO, how the soul of a dying saint is 
to be considered, gives him an answer thereupon. 

The fourth su¢ra in this volume (from leaf 235—333) is entitled in Sans. 
Buddha-dharma-hoshakdra, Tib. ©) Sangs-rgyas-kyi-mdsod-hyi-ch hos-hyi- 
yi-gé. Contents—Sua’KYa with SHa’RIHI-BU has a conversation on the nature 
of things—how they exist; and instructs him both in the speculative and 
practical parts of his doctrine. This and the preceding su‘tra were translated 
from the Chinese. (See the Index.) 

The fifth su‘tra (from leaf 333—456) is entitled in Sanscrit, Ratndkera. 
Tib. ©) Dhon-meh’hog-hbyung-gnas. Eng. A mine of jewels. Contents— 
This was delivered by Sua’kya at Sakétana or Ayodhyd, (Tib. © Gnas- 
behas) on the request of Mansu Sri Kumara-suvu‘ra. There is an account 
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of the several Buddhas or Tathdgatas, and of Buddha provinces, and of 
Buddhism, both in prose and verse. There are several praises also to those 
Tathagatas. 

The sixth sééra (leaves 456, 457) is entitled in Sanscrit, Suvarna sitra. 
Tib. ©) Gser-gyi-mdo. Eng. The golden sutra. Contents—Sua‘xya being 
asked by Kun-pcau-vo,” how a Bodhisatwa’s soul is to be considered, on a 
single deaf gives him an answer in likening it to pure gold. 

The seventh su'tra (from leaf 457-462) is entitled in Sanscrit, Suvarna 
bdlukopama. Tib. ©) Gsér-gyi-byé-ma-lta-bu. Eng. The gold grain-like 
sitra. Contents—In answer to KuN-oGaH-vo’s request or question, SHAKYA 
tells him that the Buddhas are infinite, and their perfections immense. 

The above specified three last su‘tras were translated by JiNa-MITRA, 
Sure’npRA, Pragna-vaRMa, and YE'-SHE‘S-sDE’. 


(74) OR THE NINTH VOLUME. 


There are in this volume six separate works, the titles of which, in 
Sanscrit and Tibetan, are as follow:— 

1. Sans. Sarva-dharma swabhéva samaté-vipanchité “ Samddhi- Raja’. 
Tib. @) Ci’hos-thams-chad-hyi-rang -bxhin-mnyam-pa-nyid- rnam -par -spros- 
pa-« ting-gé-hdsin-gyi-rgyal-po.” From leaf 1—273. 

2. Sans. Dharmata swabhéva shunyat-dchala-pratisarv’-dloka su'tra. Tib. 

“) Ch'hos-nyid-rang-gi-iio-vo-nyid-las-mi-gyo-var-t ha-dad-par-thams-chad- 
la-snang-vahi-mdo, From leaf 273—279. 
3. Sans. Prashdnta vinishchaya pratihdrya samadhi. Tib. ©) Rab-tu- 
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hi -va -rnam-par-nés-pahi-ch’ho-hp'hrul -gyi- ting -ge-hdsin. From leaf 
279-—338. 

4. Sans. Mdyopama samddhi. Tib. ©) Seyu-ma-lia-bui-ting-ge-hdsin. 
From deaf 338—370. 

5. Sans. Tathdgatajndna-mudra-samadhi. Tib. &7) Dé-bxhin-gshégs- 
puhi-yé-shés-hyi-p hyag-rgyahi-ting-ge-hdsin. From leaf 370—407. 

6. Sans. Shu‘ran-gama-samédhi. Tib. ©) Dpah-var-hgro-vahi-ting-ge- 
hdsin. From laf 407—510. 

In all these six su‘tras the subject is moral and metaphysical doctrine. 
Sna’xya being admired for his wisdom, is requested by several individual 
Bodhisatwas to instruct them in the manner of obtaining such a wisdom and 
perfection. He tells them his own former moral merits, and instructs them 
in the highest principles of Buddhism. 


(Tus) OR THE TENTH VOLUME: 


There are seven separate works (besides small pieces) in this volume, and 
their titles, in Sanscrit and Tibetan, are as follow :— 

1. Sans. Pratyutpanna Buddha sama-muk’h’ dvasthita samadhi. Tib. ®) 
Da-liar-gyi-sangs-rgyas-mion-sum-du-behugs-pahi-ting-gé-hdsin. From leaf’ 
1—115. é 

2. Sans. Sarva punya samuchchhaya samadhi. Tib. ) Besod-nams- 
thams-chad-hdus-pahi-ting-ge-hdsin. From legf 115—196. 

3. Sans. Chatwdéra déraka samédhi. Tib. ©) Khyéhu-bxhihi-ting-ge-hdsin. 
From leaf 106—254. 

4, Sans. Samadhi agra uttama, or Samadhyagrottama, Tib. ©) Ting-ge- 
hdsin-meh’hog-dam-pa. From leaf 254—304. 
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5. Sans. Mahd sannipdta raina hetu dharani. Tib. ©) Hdus-pd-ch’hén-po- 
rin-po-cl’ hé-tog-gi-gzungs. From leaf 304—455. 

6. Sans, Vajra-manda-dhérani. Tib. ©) Rdo-vjé-snying-pohi-geungs. 
From leaf 455—474. 

7. Sans. Ananta-muk’ha-sédhaka-dhérant. Tib. ©) Sgo-mthah-yas-pa- 
sgrub-pahi-gzungs. From leaf 474—489. A Dhérani on acquiring supernatural 
powers; taught by Sua‘xya, on the request of Sira’rru1-zu, his disciple. 

Here also, as in the former volume, all the treatises contain specula- 
tion on the common topics of the Buddhistic doctrine, delivered by Sua’kya 
on the request of some Bodhisatwa. In the first of these treatises, SudKYa 
is requested by BZANG-skYonG, a Bodhisatwa, to instruct him how to acquire 
the supreme wisdom ; and in the second, on the request of Sru‘p-.E'D-BU, 
another Bodhisatwa, Sua'kya discourses on all sorts of virtues and moral 
merits; and so on in the rest also. here is no historical matter; all is spe- 
culation on causal concatenation, unreality of things—Swryatd, the six tran- 
scendental virtues, &c. &c. Translators, Jina-mitra, DuarMA-PA‘La, 
Munr-vanMa, Prasna’-vaRMA, SHILENDRA, and YE-SHE’S sDE’. 


(Da) oR THE ELEVENTH VOLUME, 


There are in this volume nine separate works, the titles of which in San- 
scrit and Tibetan, together with some remarks on the contents of them, are as 
follow :— 

1. Sanscrit. Avitalpa-pravésha-dhdrani. Tib, ©) Rnam-par-ni-rtog-par- 
hjug-pahi-gzungs. From leaf 1—10. A comprehensive instruction on the 
right judgment of things. Delivered by BcHom-xDaNn-uDas (SHa’KYA) to his 
hearers of the first rank, the Bodhisatwas. Translated by Jina-mrrra, Da'na- 


SHILA, and Kava-pPAL-rTsE'Gs. 
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2. Sans. Gdthd-dwaya-dhérani. Tib. ©) Tshigs-su-behad-pa-gnyis- 
pahi-geungs. Leaf 10. A Dhérani consisting of two siéhas, with some mantra 
sentences (in Sanscrit) for acquiring supernatural powers, to be delivered from 
all imperfections. . 

3. Sans. Mahé yéna prasdda prabhdvana. Tib. 8) T’hég-pa-clvhén-po-la- 
dad-pa-rab-tu-sgom-pa. From leaf 10—52. The several degrees of persuasion 
or belief of the Bodhisatwas in the high principles of Buddhism. What things 
are to be avoided, and what to be practised by the Bodhisatwas. Translated 
by Jina-mirra, Dana-sar'a, and Yvx/-sHE'S-sDE’. 

4. Sans. Bodhisatwagochara updya vishaya vikuredna nirdésha, Tib, 
Byang-ch’ hub-séms-dpahi-spyod-yul-gyi-t habs -kyi-yul-la-rnam-par -hprul-pa- 
bstan-pa. The shewing of miraculous changes in the practice of a Bodhisatwa 
(or saint). From leaf 57—154. Contents—Sua’kya in Hp’hags-rgyal (Sans. 
Ujjayant) in a grove belonging to the king Grum-Ppo-raB-sNanc—several 
instructions given by SHa‘kya, on the request of Hsam-ppau (Sans. Mansu 
Snr)—wisdom in the choice of things—praise of knowledge and of good qua- 
lities—the story of BouN-smna (he that speaks the truth), a gymnosophist 
Bréhman—the before-mentioned king pays a visit to him, is much pleased 
with his ingenious instruction, and in a long conversation with him hears 
of the good qualities and the defects of men, in general, and of some 
illustrious individuals in special, among whom his own also—the king wish- 
ing to know any one who was without defects, the gymnosophist tells him 
that there is one—Gautama. Here follows the enumeration of the several 
good qualities, and the eighty points of beauty on his body, as of a great saint. 
The king afterwards, together with the naked Brahman, with great procession 
and multitude visits SHa’kya in a grove near the city. Conversation on 
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the highest principles of Buddhism, between the principal disciples of SHAKY A 
and the gymnosophist Brahman, on the state of being tied and liberated, 
and on becoming a saint or.a Buddha. 

5. Sans. Tathagata maha karuna nirdésha, Tib. ) Dé-behin-gshégs- 
pahi-snying-1jé-ch’hén-po-nés-par-bstan-pa. From leaf’ 154—321. Instruction 
on the great mercy of Tathagata. Many stories of several heavens, gods, 
different animal beings, and their moral works or actions. 

6. Sans. Gagana ganja pariprichchha. Tib. © Nam-mi’hah-mdsod-kyis 
zhus-pa. From leaf 321—470. A su'tra containing metaphysical instruction, 
delivered by Sua*Kya, on the request of GAGANA-GANJA, a Bodhisatwa. 

7. Sans. Maitra pariprichch’ha. 'Tib, @ Byams-pas-xhus-pa, Leaf 470, 
471. On the request of Mairra (a Bodhisatwa), who asked what merit it is 
to give religious instruction to others; SHa’kya tells him that it is beyond 
comparison, the most valuable thing. 

8. Sans. <Avalokiteshwara pariprichcl’ha sapta dharmaka, Tibetan, © 
Spyan-ras-gxigs-dvang-phug-gis-zhus-pa-ch’hos-bdun-pa. From leaf 471—473. 
Explanation on seven things necessary to be known by a Bodhisatwa—given 
on the request of AVALOKITE'SHWARA. 

9. Sans. Prati-bhéna-mati pariprichcRhha. Tibetan, “ Spobs-pahi-blo- 
gros-hyis-shus-pa. From leaf 473—494. On the request of Prati-BHa'Na- 
MATI, a merchant, there is given an explanation on moral actions. 


(Na) OR THE TWELFTH VOLUME. 


There are six separate works in this volume, containing moral and meta- 
physical lessons, given by Sua’kya, on the request of the under specified fan- 


cied persons. The titles of the works, in Sanscrit and Tibetan, are as follow :— 
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1. Sans. Ségara-mati pariprichch’ha. Tibetan, © Blo-gros-rgya-mis hos- 
xhus-pa. From leaf 1—178. A sitra delivered on the request of Sa’cara- 
MATI (an ocean of understanding) a Bodhisatwa. 

2. Sans. Sdgara-Ndga-Réja pariprichch’ha. Tibetan, ) Kluhi-rgyal-po- 
rgya-mts hos-shus-pa. From leaf 178—305. A sitra told on the request of 
Sacara, Néga Rija. , 

3, 4. Other two sw‘tras, on the request of ditto. 

5. Sans. Anapata-Ndga-Rdja pariprichch’ha, (for Anatapta, &c.,) 
Tibetan, (7) Kluhi-rgyal-po- * Ma-dros-pas” xhus-pa. From leaf 317—390. 
A su'tra delivered on the request of ANapata, Ndga Radja. 

6. Sans. Druma-Kinnara Rija paripriche’ ha. Tibetan, ©) Miham-chihi- 
rgyal-po-ljon-pas-xhus-pa, From leaf 290—494. A su'tra, on the request of 
Kinnara Ra’sa, a demon. 


(P14) OR THE THIRTEENTH VOLUME. 


There are fourteen separate works in this volume. The titles of them in 
Sanscrit and Tibetan, together with thcir contents, are as follow :— 

1. Sans. Brahma pariprichci‘ha. Tib.© Ts'hangs-pas-zxhus-pa, From leaf 
1—16. A sutra delivered on the request of Brana’ (the god), containing 
instructions on the manner by which one may arrive at the supreme perfection. 

2. Sans. Brahmddatta paripricheh’ha, Tibetan, Tshangs-pas-byin- 
gyis-shus-pa, From leaf 16—36. A su'tra containing various instructions, 
given on the request of BRauMa'DaTTA. 

3. Sans. Brahmd-vishesha-chinti paripricheh’ha. Tibetan, ©) Tshangs- 

_ pa-Khyad-par-séms-hyis-zhus-pa. From leaf 35—162. All sorts of religious 
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instructions given by BcHom-zpaN-u#Das (SHa KYA) in a discursive manner, 
on the request of BRAHMA’ VISHES’HA-CHINTI. 

4, Sans. Suvikrdnta Dévaputra paripricheh’ha. Tibetan, @) Lhghi-bu-rab- 
risal-séms-hyis-shus-pa. From leaf 162—225. <A su‘tra on several subjects ; 
how to acquire such and such good qualities; and how to be delivered from 
such and such defects: told by Manav Sri, (Tibetan Hyam-dpal) at the 
request of Suvixra Nra De‘vaPuTRa. 

5. Sans. Shri-vasu pariprichcWha. Tibetan, (9) Dpaldvyig-gis-xhus-pa. 
From af 225—232. A siitra containing religious instruction: given by 
Sna‘kya, at the request of SHRI-vasu, a merchant. 

6. Sans. Ratnajali-pariprichch’ha. Tibetan, “4) Rin-ch’hen-dra-va-chan- 
gyis-xhus-pa. From leaf 232—258. Instruction on several Buddhas, their 
doctrine, and on the manifold blessings arising from a firm belief in their 
doctrine: given by SHa'kya, on the request of RatNa-sa'Lr, a young man of 
the Lichabi race in the city of Yangs-pa-chan, (Sans. Vaishali hod, Allahabad) 
who had invited and entertained Sua'kya with his disciples. 

7. Sans. Ratna-chandra pariprichch’ha. Tibetan, “) Rin-ch’hen-xla-vas- 
shus-pa. From leaf 258—270. Instruction on several Buddha provinces—the 
perfections of Buddhas—the six transcendental virtues : given at the request of 
Ratna-cuanpra, the son of the king of Magadha (Sanscrit, Vimbaséra, 
or Tibetan, Geugs chan-snying-po). 

8. Sans. Kshémankara paripricheW’ha, Tibetan, 0 Bdé-byéd-hyis-xhus- 
pa. From leaf 270—277. Instruction on the several duties of a Bodhisatwa 
—on patience—on subduing the passions; given by Sua’kya, at the request 
of KsHeMaNxara, a man of the Shdkya race at Capila, ('Tib. Ser-skya). 

9. Sans. Rashira pala pariprichch’ha. Tibetan, O Yul-hk’hor-skyong- 
gis-xhus-pa. From leaf 277-283. On the means by which the religion of 
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“SHA‘KYA may continue long—on the good moral conduct of the priests—de- 
generation of that order: told at the request of Rasnrra-pa'La. 

10. Sans. Vikurvéna Rdja paripricheh’ha. Tibetan, 0) Raam-par-hphrul- 
pahi-rgyal-pos-xhus-pa. From leaf 283—339. A sitra of high principles, on 
the practice of moral duties, and the means of arriving at perfection, and 
final beatitude : delivered by SHAxyA, at the request of Vixurva Na Raa, 
a Bodhisatwa. 

11. Sans. Vimala prabhéva paripricheWha. Tibetan, |) Dri-ma-méd- 
pahi-hod-hyis-xhus-pa. From leaf 339—418. <A sitra, on the request of 
VIMALA-PRABHA VA, On various subjects. At the end of this sutra is com- 
prehended the essence of all that. he (SHa’Kya) had taught before. 

12. Sans. Mahé ydno padésha. Tibetan, ©) Thég-pa-ch’hen-pohi-man- 
nag. From leaf 418—498. Instruction in the high principles of Buddhism. 

13. Sans. Srimatt-Bréhmant paripricheh’ha, Tib. @) Bram-xé-mo-dpal- 
ldan-mas-xhus-pa. From leaf 498—503. Instruction by Sua’Kya, at the re- 
quest of a Brdhman’s wife, at Varandsi. 

14. Sans, Mahd-lalikd paripricheWha. Tib. @) Berés-mos-xhus-pa. From 
leaf 503—511. Sua’Kya’s instruction, given at the request of an old woman, 
in the country of Briji. She questions SHa’kya on the beginning and end of 
several things. KuN-pGAH-vo admires her wisdom. Sna’xya tells him her 
former moral merits, and that she has been his mother in five hundred genera- 
tions. 


(P’u4) OR THE FOURTEENTH VOLUME. 


There are in this volume nine separate works. The titles of them in 
Sanscrit and Tibetan, together with some short remarks on their contents, 


are as follow :— 
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1. Sans. Manju-Sri pariprichekha. Tib. @) Hjam-Dpal-gyis-dris-pa. 
From leaf 1—-8, . A sitra on the excellency of Tathégata : told by Sua’‘kya, 
at the request of MaNsu-Sr1. 

2. Sans. Nairdtma paripricheh’ha. Vib. @ Bdag-méd-pas-dris-pa. From 
leaf 8—11. Discussion on the soul or “Ego,” at the request of Narra’TMa, 
(one that denies the existence of the soul, or “ Ego,” in man). 

3. No Sanscrit title. Tibetan, ®) Hyjig-réen-hdsin-gyis-dris-pa. From 
leaf 11—124. On the person of Tathégata—the existence of things in general 
—and on various other subjects: given at the request of a Bodhisatwa of the 
name of Hj1G-rTEN-HDSIN, (the holder of the world). 

4. Sans, Akshaya-mati nirdésha. Tibetan,  Blo-gros-mi-xad-pas-bstan- 
pa. From deaf 124—274. The explication of several metaphysical terms, as, 
“to come forth” and “to go away,” by AKsHaya-matl, a Bodhisatwa ; and 
other discussions between Sua‘kya, his principal disciple SHa’RADWATIHI-BU, 
and this Bodhisatwa. 

5. Sans. Vimala-kirtti nirdesha, Tibetan, @) Dri-ma-méd-par-grags- 
pas-bstan-pa. From leaf 274—382. Speculations on the principal topics of 
Buddhism, by VIMALA-KrRTTI. 

6. Sans. Manju-Sri nirdésha. Tibetan, ©) Hjam-.\pal-gyis-bstan-pa. 
Leaves 382, 383. Expressions of MaNsvu Srt, on his being insatiable in shew- 
ing respect to Sua’Kya. 

7. Sans. Bodhivakd nirdésha. Tibetan, @ Byang-ch’hub-hyi-p hyogs- 
bstan-pa. From leaf 383—389. Instruction on several virtuous actions : given 
by Sua‘kya in a discursive manner with Manav Snr. 

8. Sans. Samprati-paramdrtha-satyéna nirdésha. Tibetan, ©) Kun-rdsob- 
dang-don-dam-pahi-bdén-pa-bstan-pa. From leaf 389—429. Instruction on 
the apparent and on the real truth. 
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9. Sans. Sarva dharmd pravritti nirdésha. Tibetan, @) Ch’hos-Phams- 
chad-hbyung-va-med-par-bstan-pa. From leaf 429—480. The shewing of the 
existence of all things without beginning. 


(Ba) oR THE FIFTEENTH VOLUME. 


There are in this volume nineteen separate works. The titles of them in 
Sanscrit and Tibetan, together with some short accounts of their contents, 
are as follow :— 

1. Sans. Pancha péramita nirdésha. Tibetan, “@) P*ha-rol-tu-phyin- 
pa-lna-bstan-pa. From leaf 1—121. Instruction on the five transcendental or 
eminent virtues, as charity or alms-giving—morality or good morals—patience 
—diligent application—and meditation: given by SHARADVATIHI-BU in a 
discursive manner with GanG-Po, two principal disciples of SHa’kya, being 
empowered and ‘directed by him, when he was at Mnyan-yod (or Skrdvasti) 
in Kosala, Translated by Jina-miTRa and YE-sHE's-sDE’. 

2. Sans. Ddna-pdramitd. Tib. ©) Shyin-pahi-p ha-rol-tu-p hyin-pa. From 
leaf 121—151. A sdtra containing instruction on the ten moral virtues, 
and particularly on charity; delivered by Sua’kya, when he was at Ser-skya 
(Sans. Capia), on the request of a Bodhisatwa. Translated by Prasna'-vARMA 
and Yr'-sHE's-sDE’. . 

3. Sans. Dandnu-s'hanga nirdésha. Tib.@) Shyin-pahi-p’han-yon-bstan- 
pa. From leaf 151—153. On the good consequences or effects of charity or 
alms-giving. Translated by Sure NDRA-BODHI and YE'-sHE's-sDE’. 

4. Sans. Bodhisatwacharya nirdésha. Tib. ©) Byang-ch’ hub-séms-dpahi- 
spyod-pa-bstan-pa. From leaf 153-167. On the moral conduct of a Bodhisatwa 
(or of a virtuous man). ‘Translated by Jina-MirRA, PRasna’-vARMA, and 
YE'-SHES-SDE'. 
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5. Sans. Tathégata guna jndna achintya vishaya-avatéra nirdésha. 
Tib. 5) Dé-bxhin-gshegs-pahi-yon-tan-dang-yé.shes-bsam-gyis-mi -k hyab -pahi- 
yul-la-hjug-pa-bstan-pa. From leaf 167—-228. On the several perfections of 
Tathigata. On the first seven Jeaves, there is a long enumeration of all 
sorts of hearers; as, of priests, Bodhisatwas, gods, and demons, with their 
great qualifications. Afterwards Saa’kya addressing Mansvu Sxl, tells him 
how infinite are the wisdom and other perfections of Zathdgata. Translated 
by Jna‘Na-GarbBua and YE'-sHE’s-sDE’. 

6. Sans. Buddha-bala dhana pratihdrya vikravdna nirdésha, Tib.@) Sangs- 
rgyas-hyi-stobs-bskyéd-pahi-ch ho-hp hrul-rnam-par-hp'hrul-va-bstan-pa. From 
leaf 228—251. The shewing of the miraculous manner by which the powers 
of Buddha are produced or generated, and the several ways which he employs 
in bringing the animal beings to maturity or perfection. Told by Sua‘kya 
to SPYAN-Ras-czIcs and Lac-NA-rDO-RJE (Sans. Avalokitéshwara and Vajra 
» Pani.) 

7. Sans. Buddha dharma achintya nirdésha. ib. “) .Sangs-rgyas-hyi- 
ch’hos-bsam-gyis-mi-k hyab-pa-bstan-pa. From leaf 257—307. ‘The shewing 
of the inconceivable actions of Buddha. 

8. Sans. Dipankara bydkarana. Tib. ©) Mar-mé-mdsad-hyis-lung-bstan- 
pa. From leaf 307—321. Sna'kya tells to Kun-pcau-vo how DrPankaRa 
was born; how he became a Buddha; and how he had foretold of a Bréhman, 
that in future time he should be born under the name of SHaxya THUB-Pa. 
Translated by VisauppHa SippHa and DcE-va-pPaL.. 

9. Sans. Brahma Shri bydkarana. Tib. Tshangs-pahi-dpal -lung- 
bstan-pa. From leaf 321—324. SuAxya foretells of Brana’ Spr’, a young 
Brahman, that he shall become a perfect Buddha. 
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10. Sans. Strt-vivarté bydkarana. 'Tib. GD Bud-med-hgyur-va-lung- 
betan-pa, From leaf 824—363. Discourse upon several topics of the Bud- 
dhistic doctrine, between Ras-wpyor (Sans. Subhiti) and a Bodhisatwa, in the 
shape of a woman. Sua‘Kya’s prediction respecting that woman. 

11. Sans. Chandrottard dériké bydharana. ib. Bu-mo-xla-mach hog- 
lung-bstan-pa. From leaf 363—393. The prediction of SHaKya with respect 
to Cuanprorrana,, a girl, that she shall become a Buddha. 

12. Sans. Kshémdvati bydkarana. Tib. Bdé-ldan-ma-lung-bstan-pa. 
From leaf 393—397. A prediction with respect to Ksux'mavatr, the 
wife of Vimpasa’Ra, the king of Magadha. Sua‘kya’s religious instruction 
to her. 

13. Sans. Shri-mahd-dévi bydkarana. ib. ‘*) Lha-mo~ hi’ hen-mo-dpal- 
lung-bstan-pa. From leaf 397—403. At the request of SpyaNn-RA8-GzIGs, 
Snaxya tells Se1-mMauA-DE‘vi’s former moral merits, and that she shall be- 
come a Tathdgata, in future time. 

14. Sans. Jaya-mati (pariprich’chha). Tib. () Rgyal-vahi-blo-gros- 
hyis-shus-pa. Leaves 403, 404, At the request of JayamMati, SHa/KYA 
instructs him, what is to be done that one may arrive at such and such a per- 
fection or happiness, according to his own wishes. 

15. Sans. .dvalokanam. Tib. “) Spyan-ras-gzigs. From leaf 404—427. 
The shewing of the several benefits arising from the exercise of some specified 
religious and moral merits. 

16. Sans. Manju Shri vihéra. Tib. 47) H ljam-dpal-gnas-pa. Mansu 
Sr1’s conversation with Sua‘RinrBu, on worldly existence. 
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17. Sans. Amrita déna. Tib. ®) Bdud-rtsi-brjod-pa. From leaf 436— 
440. Ona request from Marrreya, SHa’KYa instructs him how to prevent 
his doctrine from being discontinued in future time. 

18. Sans. Maitreya-prasthanam. 'Tib. “) Byams-pa-hjug-pa. From leaf 
440—475. On the proceedings or conduct of MairrEya, with respect to 
his former moral merits: told by SHa’xya at the request of a Bodhisatwa. 

19. Sans. Lokdnu-samdn-dvatéra, Tib. ©) Hyig-rien-gyi-rjes-su-mihun- 
par-hjug-pa. From leaf 475—483. The walking (or doing) after the manner of 
the world. SHa’KyA, at the request of Manav Snr, his spiritual son, tells (in 
verse) the reasons why the Tathdgatas, or Buddhas, accommodate themselves, 
in their proceedings, to men’s ideas (or to human conceptions). Translated by 
Juva-mitRa, Da‘Nasuiia, and YE'sHE's-sDE’. 


(M4) oR THE SIXTEENTH VOLUME. 


There are in this volume nineteen separate works. The titles of them 
in Sanscrit and Tibetan, with some short remarks on their contents, are as 
follow :-— 

1. Sans. Shraddhd-bala dhdnévatéra mudra. Tib. ©) Dad-pahi-stobs- 
bsked-pa-la-hjug-pahi-p hyag-rgya. From leaf 1—103. Many explanations 
regarding the terms—relief from toil, and increase in faith: by SHaxya to 
Manav Sri. On the six transcendental virtues. The several Bhumis (or degrees 
of Bodhisatwas. Several Buddhas or Tathagatas in the ten corners of the world 
—their perfections, and their endeavours in bringing to perfection all sorts of 
animal beings. Translated by SURENDRA-BODHI and YE’sHE's-sDE. 

2. Sans. Niyata aniyata gati mudra avatdra. Tib. “) Nes-pa-dang-ma- 
‘neepar -hgro-vahi-p hyag -rgya-la-hjug-pa. From leaf 1083—127. On the 
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certain and uncertain manner of advancing to perfection and final beatitude : 
taught by Snaxva, on the request of Mansu Sarr. Translated by Prasna- 
VARMA, SURENDRA-BODHI, and YE'-SHE’s-sDE’. 

3. Sans. Dharma-mudra. Tib. ©) Cl’hos-hyi-phyag-rgya. From leaf 
127-132. Moral or religious laws to be observed by those who take the 
religious character: discussed between SwaRiHi-Bu, and Ras-zByor (Sans. 
Subhiiti.) 

4. Sans. Pradipaddniyd. Tib. ©) Mar-mé-hbul-va. From leaf 132—150. 
The offering of lamps or lights in honour of the Buddhas and Bodhisatwas. 
Sua'kya addressing Sua‘rint-su, tells him the several benefits or blessings 
arising from such a religious merit. 

5. Sans. Nagara avalambikd. Tib. ©) Grong-Whyer - gyis-hisho-va. 
From deaf 150—152. A lamp is offered to SHAKYA by NaGARa-AVALAM- 
BIKA’ (a woman) with such a religious zeal, that she is foretold by SHakya to 
become a Buddha, after a long period of time, in consequence of this religious 
merit. ; 
6. No Sanscrit title. Tib. © Zas-hyi-hts ho-va-rnam-par-dag-pa. From 
leaf 153—155. On temperance in eating and drinking. 

7. Sans. Hastikaks'hyd. Tib. ©) Glang-pohi-rtsal, From leaf 155-179. 
Skill or expertness in managing an elephant. Instruction by SHa'kya on 
managing one’s self, and subduing his passions. Delivered at the request of 
Manav Sri’ and Kun-peau-vo. 

8. Sans. Mahé rana. Tib. ) Sgra-ch’hen-po. From leaf 179—183. 
A great sound or voice. Sua Kya, upon the request of Kun-ocua-vo, tells 
the good effects of paying respect to the shrine and holy relics of a Buddha. 

9. Sans. Sizha nddika. Tib. ©» Sengéhi-sgra-bsgrags-pa. From leaf 
183-190. A voice uttered like that of a lion; or Sua’KYa’s instruction on 


several things. 
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10. Sans. Shdli sambhava. Tib. ©) Sdluhiljang-pa. From leaf 190— 
203. The green rice field, or the dependent or causal concatenation of things 
in their coming forth and existing ; illustrated in a green rice field; shewing 
how every article is dependent on other things, commencing with the seed. 

11, Sans. Patitya (or pratitya) samutpdda ddina cha vibhdga nirdésha. Tib. 6) 
Rien-ching- hbrel-var-hbyung -va-dang-po- dang -rnam-par-dvyé-va-bstan-pa. 
From leaf 203—206. On the first (ignorance) of the twelve categories of 
dependent or causal concatenation, and its division. 

12. Ditto. Another small treatise on the same subject. Leaves 306, 307. 

13. Sans. Afgulimdliya (he that wears a chaplet of men’s fingers.) 
Tib. (©) Sor-mohi-p hreng-va-la-.phan-pa. From leaf 307—832. Useful instruc- 
tion to ANGULIMa’LIva. SHa‘Kya lectures him on the immorality of his 
several actions—on the theory and practice of a Bodhisatwa, or of a truly 
good and wise man-—and on the wrong principles of the Brdéhmans, with 
respect to the means of final emancipation. 

14. Sans. Rédja-désha. Tib. “) Rgyal-po-la-gdams-pa. From leaf 
332—337. Advice or counsel to a prince. SHa’kya speaks to Gzucs- 
CHAN-SNYING-PO, (Sans. Vimbaséra) the king of Magadha, on instability— 
the miseries of life in the worldly existence—and on the happy state, after 
final emancipation. 

15. Sans. Rdja-désha. Tib. Rgyal-po-la-gdams-pa. From leaf 337— 
339. SHa Kya’s instruction to (Tib. )) Hcn’Har-BYED, the king of Badsala 
(Tib, ©), 

16. Sans. <Ajdta-shatrukéhrittya vinodana. Tib. “) Ma-skyés.dgrahi- 
hgyod-pa-bsal-va. From leaf 339—427. On the dispelling of the sorrows of 
Asa'Ta-sHaTRU (king of Magadha) who had caused the death of his father 
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Vimpasa'na. Instruction by Sua’kya upon several subjects, in a discursive 
manner, with his principal disciples, tending to the comfortation of that king. 
17. Sans. Shri-gupta. Tib. (6) Dpai-shas. From leaf'427—451. The 
story of Sri'-cupra, a householder, at Mayan-yod (Sans. Shrévasti). He, on 
the advice of his naked spiritual guide, endeavours to destroy the life of 
Gautama (the deceiver of the world) ; but being afterwards convinced of his 
divine qualities, repents of his former actions, and takes refuge with Buddha. 

18. Sans. Karma dvarana vishuddhi. Tib. ©) Las-kyi-sgrib-pa-rnam- 
par-dag-pa. From leaf 451—473. Sua‘xya’s instruction to Gélong Dri- 
MED-HOD, at Yangs-pa-chan, how to become pure after his having committed 
adultery. 

19. Sans. Karma dvarana pratisédranam (or pratich’hédanam). ib. (69) 
Las-hyi-sgrib-pa-rgyun-gehod-pa. From leaf 473—490. Instruction by 
Sua’KyA, at the request of SHa‘RIHI-BU, on putting off all imperfections, and 
becoming perfect. 


(Ts4) OR THE SEVENTEENTH VOLUME, 


There are eleven separate works in this volume. The titles of them, 
in Sanscrit and Tibetan, together with some short remarks on their contents, 
are as follow :— ; : 

1. Sans. Buddha-pitaka-du-shila nigrahi. Tib. @® Sangs-rgyas-hyi-sdé- 
snod-ts' hul-Rhrims-hcW’hal-pa-tshar-gchod-pa. From leaf 1—131. The 
punishment of those that have violated the moral laws.or doctrine of Buddha. 
Sua‘kya at Vardndsi, in a grove “), instructs SHa‘Rimi-Bu in the true 
theory of Buddha doctrine with respect to the soul—on the character of a 
true religious guide, and on that of false teachers—he foretells the degenera- ° 
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tion of the priests, in future times—the unhappy consequences of bad princi- 
ples or theories—he speaks also of several transgressions against good morals. 
Translated by Duarma Sri’ Praia’, and Gélong DpaL-G¥1-LHUN-PO. 

2. Sans. Rdja avavddaka. ib.) Rgyal-po-la-gdams-pa. Advice toa 
king.’ From deaf 131—142. Sua’kva, at the request of the king of Kosala 
(Tib. Gsal-rgyal), gives moral instruction, and advices him to govern reli- 
giously and lawfully. 

3. Sans. Mahé bhéri haraka parivarta. Tib. 7) Raa-vo-ch’hé-ch’ hen-pohi- 
ithu. From leaf 142-208. A chapter on the large drum; or Sua’Kya’s 
instruction to his disciples, at a certain time when he was visited by the 
king of Kosala, who came with great noise of drums and other musical 
instruments. Sxa‘Kva tells his disciples that the greatest happiness of man is 
final emancipation. 

4. Sans. Traya trinshat parivarta. ib. 4) Sum-chu-risa gsum-pahi- 
léhu. From leaf 208—263. A chapter on Traya trinshat (thirty-three), or 
the residence of gods, where the principal is Ivpra. Instruction by Sua‘kya, 
at the request of Kausnixa or INDRa, on the theory and practice of the 
Bodhisatwas. 

5. Sans. Sthira atya shaya parivarta. Tib. %) Lhag-pahi-bsam-pa-brtan- 
pahi-léhu, ‘From leaf 263—277. A chapter on the story of a Bodhisatwa of 
that name. SHa’Kya’s instruction to him, on being able to renounce cupidity 
or lust. . 

6. Sans. Tri-sharana gachch’ hdmi. Tib. ) Gsum-la-skyabs-su-hgro-va. 
From leaf 277—279. The taking of refuge with the three holy ones 
(Buppaa, Duarma, and Sancua). Sua‘Kya, at the request of Sua Rin1-Bu, 
tells the merits of that action. 
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7. Sans. Bhava sakrdmita. Tib..(7) Srid-pa-hp'ho-va. On the change 
of worldly existence. From leaf 279282. At the request of the king 
of Magadha “), Sua'Kya tells, what will become of men after death. ; 

8. Sans. Serva vidalya samigrata (or sangraha). ib.) Rnam-par- 
hfhag-pa-thams-chad-bsdus-pa. From leaf 282—301. A collection of seve- 
tal instructions, on the request of ByaMs-pa (Sans. Maitreya), by SHa‘Kya, 
for arriving at the supreme perfection. 

9. Sans. Buddha sangiti. Tib. ™) Sangs-rgyas-bgro-va. From leaf 
301-356. An argumentative lecture on Buddha. 

10. Sans. Tathagata sangiti. Tib. ©) Dé-bxhin-gshegs-pa-bgro-va. From 
leaf 356-416. Considerations on Tathagata, by SaX«ya, at the request 
of Manav Sry’. 

11. Sans. Vathdgata-sri-samaya. Tib. ©) Dé-bxhin-gshegs-pahi-dpal-gyi- 
dam-tshig. From leaf416—468. The holy word or promise of Tathdgata. 
Instruction on the means of arriving at supreme perfection; delivered by 
Sua’Kva at the request of DpaL-LHA-MO-cH’HEN-Mo (Umd). 


(T's'z4) OR THE EIGHTEENTH VOLUME. 


There are in this volume six separate works. The titles of them, in San- 
scrit and Tibetan, together with some short remarks on their contents, are as 
follow :— 

1. Sans. Ratna-mégha. Tib. () Dkon-mch’hog-sprin. The precious cloud. 
From deaf1—175. SHa'kya on the top of the mountain of Gayd, in the 
presence of all sorts of hearers, on the request of a Bodhisatwa, (Sgrib-pa- 
thams-chad-rnam-par-sti-va,) gives instruction on all sorts of virtues, especially 
on the ten cardinal ones ; as, charity, morality, patience, diligence, meditation, 
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wit or ingenuity, mode, prayer, fortitude, and wisdom. The nature and ex- 
tent of each of them, with four subdivisions, is explained, as well as how and 
when they are perfectly fulfilled or accomplished. At the end of this sitra it is 
stated by SHa‘Kva, that this sw'éra may be called also, a mine of precious good 
qualities, or a light of wisdom. On account of the moral doctrine it contains, 
it is a favourite work among the Tibetans. Translated by BANDE -RIN-CH’HEN- 
uTs’HO, and Cr’HOs-NYID-TS' HUL-K’HRIMS, (no Pandit is mentioned here). 

2. Sans. Mahé Mégha. ‘Tib. ) Sprin-ch’hen-po. The great cloud. 
From leaf 175—-331. Sua‘kya on the mountain called the “ Bya-rgod-p’hung- 
pohi-ri,” near Rdjagriha. Among the several classes of hearers, there is an 
immense number of Bodhisatwas, with the epithet of “great cloud,” (Sprin- 
.eh’hen)—also many young men of the Lichabi race are enumerated. This 
sutra was delivered by SHa‘Kya, at the request ofa Bodhisatwa (Sprin- 
ch’hen-snying-po) who makes a long encomium on SHa‘Kya’s person, and his 
several accomplishments. There are several subjects: the principal are the 
greatness of Tathdgata’s or Buddha's qualities or perfections—the excellence 
of his doctrine—several Buddhas, their provinces, and their great exertions— 
Bodhisatwas—the different degrees of their perfections—the manner of their 
conduct. Instruction on several articles of the Buddha faith. 

3. Sans. Dasha-dig Bodhisatwa sdmudra sannipatt mahodasa vikridita. 
Tib. ©) P-hyogs-bchuhi-byang-ch'hub-stms-dpah-rgya-mts'ho-hdus-pali-dgah- 
ston-ch'hén-po-la-brisé-va. The sports or amusements, in a great festival, of 
an ocean of Bodhisatwas asserftbled from the ten corners of the world, (from 
leaf 331—378); or speculations on several topics of the Buddhistic system, as 
Stinyatd—causal concatenation—several regions or Buddha mansions of the 
world. Delivered by Bconom-zpan-was (SHa'Kya) at the request of Kun- 
TU-BZzANG-Po (Sans. Samanta-Bhadra) a Bodhisatwa. 


«~ — 
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4. Sans, Sarva ndga hriddya. ‘Tid. (©) Klu-Chams-chad-kyi-snying-po. 
From. deaf 378-385. Several magical sentences or mantras (in Sanscrit) ad- 
dressed to the Ndgas and Tathdgatas, managers of the clouds; with some 
prayers and praises (in Tibetan) for obtaining rain. 

5. Sans. Mahé Mégha. Tib. ©) Sprin-cl’hen-po. From leaf 385—404. 
A sutra containing magical prayers and praises, to be read for obtaining rain. 

6. Sans. Bhagavan ushnisha maha. Tib., (8) Behom-ldan-hdas-kyi-gtsug- 
tor-W’hen-po. From leaf 404—438. The great ornament on the crown of 
the head of Buacava'n; or SHa‘kya’s instruction to DeaH-vo and others 
in the mysteries of Tathdgata, to be delivered from the errors or delusion of 
the world, and to obtain final happiness or emancipation from bodily existence. 


(Ds) OR THE NINETEENTH VOLUME. 


There are in this volume five separate works. The titles of them in 
Sanserit and Tibetan, together with some short remarks on their contents, are 
as follow :-— 

1. Sans. Dharma Sangiti. Tib. ©) Chthos-yang-dag-par-sdud-pa. Enu- 
meration of several virtues. From deaf 1—154. Several particular virtues 
and perfections are enumerated ; and after each, is stated, what one may ob- 
tain by the exercise of them. Discussions, by two Bodhisaiwas, on the 
nature, the birth, abiding, and the death of the Tathdgatas—in what sense, or 
how, they should be taken or understood. Enumeration of several perfections 
of Tathégatas. The ten cardinal virtues, beBinning with charity, &e. &c. 
Theories respecting the soul. Su’nyatd, and other common topics. Translated 
by Mansu Sri-carsna, Visaya-sHrLa, SHILENDRA-BoDHI, and YE-sHr’s 
SDE’. 

2. Sans. Dasha chakra kshiti-garbha. Tib. ®) Sahi-snytng-pohi-hk hor- 
4-behu-pa. From leaf 154—367. The several perfections of Ksniti-GaRBHa, 
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a Bodhiesatwa ; or instruction on several things, according to the Buddhistic 
principles, especially on the ten transcendental or perfect virtues ; as charity, 
morality, patience, é&c.—the three degrees of perfection—the virtues required 
for arriving at each of them. Many moral instructions, both in prose and 
verse, téaching how to reach the degree of perfection of a Bodhisatwa. 

3, Sans. A’rydvivarta chakra. Tib. © Hy’hags-pa-p hyir-mi-ldog-pahi- 
héhor-lo. From leaf 267—458. Instruction on walking in the path of vir- 
tue. SHa Kya addressing Kun-pGau-vo, tells him the duties of a Bodhisatwa. 
There are here many instructions in the doctrines of Buddha, according to the 
three different degrees of perfection in the principals of SHa’kya’s disciples. 
At the end it is stated by Sua’Kya, that this sutra contains the essence of 
that which the other Buddhas have taught before him; as also the transcen- 
dental virtues. + ; 

4, Sans. Samadhi chakra, Tib. ) Ting-gé-hdsin-gyi-hk’hor-lo. From 
leaf 458-460. SHa'Kya’s ecstasies—his discourses with Manu Sri’ on some 
metaphysical points. 

5. Sans. Parinata chakra. ‘Tib. ) Yongs-su-bsno-vahi-hk'hor-lo. From 
leaf 460-465 On the bestowing of a Buddha's benediction on any one, 
that, in consequence of his religious and moral merits, he may at last find 
the supreme perfection. In general, all the five works in this volume 
contain speculation on the theory and practice of the Bodhisatwas, or imagi- 
nary ssints. 


s 


(W1) oR THE TWENTIETH VOLUME. 


There are nineteen separate works in this volume. The titles of them in 
Sanscrit and Tibetan, together with some short notices on their contents, are 
as follow :— 
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‘1. Sans: Sad-dharma rdja. Tib. Dam-pahi-ch’ hos-hyi-rgyal-po. From 
leaf 1—22. Instruction by Saaxya, when he was about to die, concerning 
the soul, at the request of a Bodhisatwa ), Here is stated, that all animal 
beings have in themselves the same spiritual essence as Buddha has. 

2. Sans. Dharma nird. Tib. ©) CWhos-hyi-tshul. From leaf 22—89. 
On the duties and practices of the Bodhisatwas ; or several rules to be observed 
by those who aspire at perfection. 

3. Sans. Dharma-shandha. Tib. “) Ch'hos-kyi-p'hung-po. From leaf 39— 
46. The aggregate of moral laws or precepts, of which there are counted 
84,000 in the Buddhistic system. Sna'Kya, when he was at Ser-skya (Sans. 
Capila) at the request of SHa‘Rini-Bv, and others of his principal disciples, 
gives them an explanation of the Dharma-skandha. 

4. Sans. Paramdrtha dharma vijaya. Tib. Don-dam-pahi-ch’hos-kyi- 
rnam-par-rgyal-va. From leaf 46—60. The triumph or victory of the true 
religion. Sua'xya on the mount Gayd converses or talks with several Rishis 
(who address him always, GauTaMa) on several articles, especially on birth, 
and death. 

5. Sans. Dhermértha vibhanga (for vibhdga). Tib, 9) Ch'hos-dang-don- 
rnam-par-hbyed-pa. From leaf 60—65. Explanation of the meaning of 
some religious articles, given’by Sua’xya, at the request of a Bodhisatwa (Tib. 
0) ReYAL-Vas-pGa-va,) who rejoices on being victorious.-_ 

6. Sans. Bodhisatwa pratimoksha chatushka nirahdrd.'Cib, () Byang- 
ch'hub-sems-dpahi-so-sor-thdr-pa-ch'hos-bshi-sgrub-pa. From leaf 65—-84. In- 
struction on four virtues, by the acquisition of which a Bodhisatwa may 
arrive at the supreme perfection, or may become a Buddha: given by 
Sna’kya, at the request of SHa‘R1HI-BU. 
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7. Sans. Chatur-dherna.nirdesha. Tib.@ Chthos-bubi-bstan-pa. Leaves 
84, 85.., The.egumeration.of four things, by which all crimes committed are 
effaced or washed away. 

8. Sans. Chatur dharmaka su'tra.. Tib. @) Ch’hos-bshi-pahi-mdo. Leaves 
85, 86. Four things to be avoided by every wise man. 

9. Sans. Ditto. Leaves 86,87. Four things to be kept or observed by 
every Bodhisatwa, or wise man. 

10. Sans. Chatus’hka nirahdra. Tib. ® CWhos-bxhi-pa-sgrub-pa. From 
leaf 87—99. -An explanation on the perfect exercise or accomplishment of 
four things, or on the way of a Bodhisatwa. Delivered by Mansu Sri. 

11. Sans. Tri dharmaka su'tra. Tib. © Ch’hos-gsum-pahi-mdo, From leaf 
99—101. Instruction by SHa Kya on three things (lust, avarice; and unchas- 
tity) to be avoided for future happiness. . 

12. Sans. Dharmakétu dhwaja pariprichcRha. Tib. © Ci'hos-kyi-rgyal 
mishan-gyis-shus-pa. Leaf 101. Instruction on the ten virtues required — 
in a Bodhisatwa, that he may soon arrive at the supreme perfection: given 
by Sua’Kyva, at the request of DoarmaKEtu-pawaJa, 8 Bodhisatwa. 

18. Sans. Dharma-samudra. Tib. CWvhos-hyi-rgya-mtsho. From leaf 
101—106. An ocean of virtues. On the advantages of one’s taking the 
religious character. SuHa'kya on the mount Patalaka, on the sea-shore, gives 
instruction on several virtues, at the request of a Bodhisatwa. 

14. No Sanscrit title. Tib. © Chhos-kyi-rgya-mo. The seal or token of 
religion. From Jeaf'106—131. A siéra on morality, and confession of sins. 

15. Sans. Sérya garbha (vaipulya sitra.) Tib. @) Nyi-mahi-snying-po- 
shintu-rgyas-pahi-rado, (a very large treatise or sétra). From leqf 131—350. 
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A large treatise on several articles of the Buddhistic doctrine, especially on 
the duties of a Bodhisatwa—told by Saa’kya, 
(Sans. Brahmd.) . 

16. Sans. Tathégate-garbha. Tib. 0 Dé-brhin-gshegs-pahi-snying-po. 
From af 350—371. The essence of Tathégaia. On the excellent qualities 
of Zuathégata, and the several defects of men, and of other animal beings. 

17. Sans. Vairochana-garbha. ib. ©) Raam-par-snang-mdsad-kyi- 
snying-po. From leaf 371—377. The essence of Vi airochana. On the request 
of a Bodhisatwa, (Tib. 0?) SHa'kya explains to him, which are the things to 
be avoided, and the virtues to be practised. 

18. Sans. dA%ésha-garbha. Tib, (13) Nam-mk’hahi-snying-po. From leaf 
377—-405. Enumeration of several virtues. Discussion of the true theory of 

_ a Bodhisatwa, as with respect to the existence of things in general. Exposi- 
tion of some wrong principles. 

19. Sans. Updya-kaushalya. Tib. (4) T’habs-la-mkhas-pa. From leaf 
405—447. He that is wise in the method of his pursuit; or the wise pro- 
ceedings of Bodhisatwa for arriving at the supreme perfection—told by 
Sua'kya at the request of Ve-shes-bla-ma (Tib. (5)) a Bodhisatwa. 


at the request of Ts’HaNGs-Pa. 


(ZH4) OR THE TWENTY-FIRST VOLUME. 


There are in this volume four separate works. The titles of them in 
Sanserit and Tibetan, together with some short notices on their contents, are 
as follow :— 

1. Sans. Buddha-ndma sahasra pancha, shata chatur tri parcha dasha. 
Tib. (9 Sangs-1gyas-hyi ints han-lka-stong-bshi-bigya-lna-bchu-rtsa-geum-pa. 
From leaf 1—137. There are in these leaves an enumeration of five thousand 


four hundred and fifty-three names or epithets of Buddha or Tathégata (as is 
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specified in the: title) and to.each of them is added, “ Reverence be to him,” 
or “I adore him.” In the text Tathdgata always is used (Tib. De-bzhin- 
gshegs-pa.) ‘The names or epithets are taken from all sorts of virtues, excel- 
lent qualities, great performances of Buddha, precious things, grand, magni- 
_ ficent, and pleasing objects of nature, &c. &c, All the names are introduced 
in this form—Tib. ©? Dé-bxhin-gshegs-pa, (such and such a one) la-p hyag- 
hishal-lo. Reverence to Tathdgata (such and such a one), or I adore Tathagata 
under this name. 

Three names, as specimens, taken from the third leaf: 

i.) Tib. 6% Dé-bxhin-gshegs-pa-kun-tu-snang-vahi-nyi-mahi-rgyal-po- li- 
phyag-htshal-lo, \ adore Tathagata, the every where shining chief sun. 

(ii) Tib, 0% Dé-bshin-gshegs-pa-ch hos -hyi-yé-shes-la- rhyag-hishal-lo. 1 
adore Tathdgata, the moral wisdom. . 

(iii.) Tib. ©) Dé-behin-gshegs-pa p’hyogs thams-chad-kyi mar-méhi rgyal-po-la 
phyag-hts’hal-lo. 1 adore Tathdgata, who is the principal lamp (or light) of all 
the corners (of the world). All the rest run in this manner. In some names, 
many epithets are heaped together. 

2. The second work in this volume is entitled in Sanscrit, Samyag 
deharya, &e. Tib, Yang-dag-pur-spyod-pahi-ts hu. From leaf 137—328. 
On the best conduct, or purity of life of the Bodhisatwas (or of the truly wise 
and pious men) by SHaxya, to be followed by his disciples. 

3. The third work in this volume (from leq/'328-—451) has no Sanscrit 
title. The Tibetan is @) Hgyod-ts’ hangs-hyis-sdig-shyangs. The putting away 
of sins by a sincere repentance, and by the invocation and adoration of the 
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Buddhas (Bhagavdns) and the Bodhisatwas. There are enumerated here also 
(from deaf’ 389-358) many names or epithets of Buddhas, Bhagavdns, and 
Bodhisatwas, with the addition of this conclusion, “ I adore him.” 

4, The fourth work in this volume (from Jegf 451—499) is entitled in 
Sans. Kusuma sanchayd. Tib. ®) Mé-tog-gi-tvhogs. A collection of flowers, 
or many flowers. On the request of SHARIHI-BU, SHA’KYA enumerates several 
Buddhas in the ten corners of the world, who at the same time with him 
were teaching the same doctrine as he. Benefits arising from hearing the 
names of Buddhas, and from the invocation and adoration of them. 


(Z4) OR THE TWENTY-SECOND VOLUME. 


There are in this volume twenty separate works. . The titles of them in 
Sanscrit and Tibetan, together with some short notices of their contents, are 
as follow :— 

1. The seven first leaves contain adoration, prayer, and benediction of 
several Buddhas. . 

2. Sans. Achintya Rdjd. Tib. @9 Bsam-gyis-mi-k hyab-pahi-rgyal-po. 
From leaf 7—9. Contents—Acuintya Ra's’, a Bodhisatwa, tells the com- 
parative difference of the days and calpas in several Buddha provinces or 
mansions, commencing with the Tib. Mi-mjed-hyi-hjig-rten-gyi-k hams, 
Sans. Sahalokadhdtu, the province or mansion of SHa’KyA THUB-PA. 


Note.—Brauma’ (in Tib. Ts'hangs-pa) is sometimes called, likewise, the lord of the Saha- 
lokadhétu, or of the universe. 


3. Sans. Dasha dig andhakdra vidhwansana. Tib. P*hyogs-behuhi- 
mun-pa-rnam-par-sel-va, From leaf 9-18. On the dispelling of the dark- 
ness of the ten corners of the world. Sudxya’s instruction on the request of 
a young man, at Ser-skya (Sans. Capila.) 
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4. Sans. Sapta Buddhaka, (sitra.) Tib, @ Sangs-rgyas-bdun-pa. From 
leaf 18—24. The seven Buddhas (from VirasHyi to Sa‘kya Munr) on the 
request of a Bodhisatwa successively appear in the air, and utter some mantras 
as preservatives against all sorts of evil. : 

5. Sans. Ashta buddhaka. Tib. ® Sangs-rgyas-brgyad- pa. From 
leaf %4-—29. SHAKYA, on the request of SHa‘Riai-Bu, speaks of eight 
(imaginary) Buddhas, at an immense distance towards the east—the wonder- 
ful effects of hearing and repeating their names. 

6. Sans. Dasha buddhaka. Tib. ®) Sangs-rgyas-bchu-pa. From leaf 
29—36. Enumeration of ten (imaginary) Buddhas, residing in the ten corners 
of the world—their great perfections, and the wonderful effects of hearing, 
learning, and respectfully repeating their names. 

7, Sans, Dwadasha buddhaka, Tib. Sangs-rgyas-bchu-gnyis-pa. 
From leaf 36—41. The enumeration of twelve Buddhas in the several cor- 
ners of the world—their perfections, and the advantages of repeating their 
names. 

8. Sans. Buddha makuta. Tib. Sangs-rgyas-hyi-dou-rgyan. From 
leaf 41—50. Sua’KyA addressing Hop-snuNG-cH’HEN-Po, (Sanscrit Maha 
Késhyapa) tells him the names and perfections of several (imaginary) Buddhas, 
residing at an immense distance towards the east—the blessing arising from 
hearing and uttering their names. 

- 9. Sans. Buddha bhimi. Tib. Sangs-rgyas-hyi-sa. From leaf 50—64. 

_ On the request of a Bodhisatwa, Sua’kya explains to him what the Buddha 

bhémi is—or tells him the great perfections of the Buddhas or. Tathdgatas, 
especially their infinite wisdom. 

10. Sans. Buddhdkshépana. Tib. © Sangs-rgyas-mi-spang-va. From 
leaf 64—71. Not to relinquish (or not to depart from) Buddha. SHA KYA 
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tells: of several virtues to be practised by those who wish to arrive at 
perfection. 

11. Sans. Ashita man'dalaka. Tib. @ Diyi-hkhor-brgyad-pa, From 
leaf 7276. The eight mandals or circles. Here is an account by Sua’kya 
to Sua'nini-su of eight imaginary Buddhas, at an immense distance towards 
the east—the blessings of hearing and repeating their names. 

12. Sans. Mangalam ashtakam, 'Tib. @) Bkra-shis-brgyad-pa. From 
leaf 76—79. Sua'Kva at Yangs-pa-chan (Sans. V aishalt), at the request of a 
man of the Lickabyi race, enumerates several Buddhas at an immense distance 
towards the east—the purity of their mansions, their great perfections, and 
the several blessings arising from hearing their names, and addressing prayers 
to them. 

13. Sans. Buddha anusmriti. Tib. (3) Sangs-rgyas-rjes-su-dran-pa. 
Leaves 79, 80. The remembering of Buddha. There i is an enumeration of 
several perfections of Buddha. 

14, Sans. Dharma anusmriti. 'Tib. 3?) Ci’hos-yjes-su-dran-pa. Leaf 80. 
The remembering of the law. A short description of the character of the 
doctrine of Buddha. 

15. Sans. Sangha anusmriti. Tib. @) Dgé-hdun-tjes-su-dran-pa. Leaf 
80. The remembering of the priests. Three things to be sought by the 
priests—good morals, meditation, and wisdom. 

16. Sans. Kaya traya. Tib. @) Sku-gsum. The three persons of Buddha. 
Leaves 81, 82. (Sans. Dharmakdya, Sambhogakdya, and Nirménakdya.) 
Sua‘kya explains them on the request of a Bodhisatwa, (Sahi-snying-po). 

17. Sans. Tri skandhaka. Tib. (9) Phung-po-gsum-pa, From leaf 
8@—I111. Explanation on the three aggregates—morality, meditation, and 
ingenuity or wisdom. 
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18, No Sanserit-title.. Lib. @) Beam-pa-thams-chad-yongs-su-rdsogs-par- 
byed-pahi-yongs-su-bshio-va. From leaf 111—115. A benediction, that one’s 
good intentions may-be fulfilled. 

19. Another benediction (from leaf 115-—118), that all animal beings 
may: be protected and defended against all sorts of evil. 

20. Sans. Sad-dharmdsmrityupasthanam. 'Tib. Dam-pahi-ch’ hos-dran- 
pa-nyé-var-bshag-pa, (from leqf 118—455, or the end of this volume, as also 
the next following three volumes.) True moral, or the recollection of one’s 
self (in all one’s doings.) There are instructions on all sorts of moral duties, 
delivered by SHAKya at a place called Naluti, near Réjagriha (in Magadha). 
On the ten immoral actions, and the ten virtues the reverse of the former. 
The fruits or consequences of good and bad actions. Places of transmigrations. 
Rewards and punishments. 


(H4) oR THE TWENTY-THIRD VOLUME. 


Contents-—Continuation of stories on the fruits or consequences of good 
and bad actions. Description of the places of good and bad transmigrations. 


(Ys) oR THE TWENTY-FOURTH VOLUME. 


Contents-—Continuation of stories on similar subjects with those in the 
two former volumes. ‘The gods of the Héhab-bral (Sans. Ye ima) heaven— 
their actions, and the fruits of their works. Description of the pleasures 
enjoyed there by the gods. Through what virtuous works may one be born 
there, in his future transmigration. Exhortation to good works (in verse.) 
Praise of charity, morality, chastity, &c. Good and bad works. The ten im- 
moral actions. Paradise and hell. Descriptions of them. The moral of several 
stories. Several stories or moral tales, told of good and bad actions. Lust, 
nv 
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tion of vice. 


(Ra) OR THE TWENTY-FIFTH VOLUME. 


Contents—Continuation of stories like those in the three former volumes, 
to the deaf’ 348. And here ends the work that had been commenced on the 
118th leaf of the Zs volume. 

From leaf 348-474, or the end of the vounne: there are yet the following 
works :— 

1. Sans, Mayda jdlam. Tib. 8) Sgyu-mahi-dra-va, From leaf 348—373. 
The illusory net, or ornamental covering. SHa'kya at Mayan-yod. (Sans. 
Shrdvasti.) His instruction to the priests on the several deceptions of men in 
their judgments—of the reality of external objects—and of the soul. 

2. Sans. Vimbisara-pratyut-gamana. ib. “) Gzugs-chan-snying-pos-hsu- 
va. From leaf 373—383. Description of a visit made to SHa’Kya, in a grove 
near Rajagriha, by the king of Magada Shrénika (or Shrénya) Vimpisa'Ra 
(Tib. ) Invitation and solemn reception of Sua’kya by that king. His 
instruction to him on forming right notions and judgments of the external 
objects, and of the soul. On careful (or dependent) concatenation of things. 
Offers made by the king of Magadha to Sua’kya and to his disciples be 
respect to the means of their subsistence. 

3. Sans. Shunyatd. Tib. “% Stong-pa-nyid. Emptiness. From leaf 383—~ 
389. SHakya speaks to KuN-pGau-vo on that subject. 

4. Sans. Mahé shunyatd. Tib. () Stong-pa-nyid-ch’hen-po. Ditto. 

5. Sans. Dhwaj-dgra. 'Tib. “© Reyal-mishan-mch’hog. The chief ban- 
ner or sign, From deqf/402—411. Sua‘kya’s instruction to some merchants 
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of Yangs-pa-chan (Sans. Vaishali) on the good effects of remembering Buddha. 
.the law, andthe priests. (Sans. Buddha, Dharma, and Sangha.) 

6. Sans. Parcha-trayam (for Tri-panchashaka). Tib. ) Lia-gsum-pa. 

The tract consisting of fifty-three slokas. From leaf 411—425. Suakya 
‘speaks to his disciples on some distinctions with respect to the soul, and 
emancipation. 
“7, Sans, Shila kshipata stra. Tib. © Rdo-hphangs-pakiando. A 
stra on a stone cast away. From leaf 425—458, There is a story told, how 
the inhabitants of the city of Kasha (in Assam) made arrangements for the 
reception of Sua‘kya, and endeavoured to put aside from the road a huge 
stone, without being able to move it. Swa’kya arrives there, and on their 
request casts away the stone, or exhibits several miracles with it, and gives 
them lessons on the various kinds of the powers of the Vathégatas—their 
omniscience—that they know the several divisions and mansions of the differ- 
ent kinds of beings; as also the conception, duration, and destruction of the 
world-——further instruction on transmigration and final emancipation. 

8, Sans. Kumdra drishtdnta su'tra. Tib. ©) Gzhon-nu-dpéhi-mdo. A sitra 
on the example of youth. From deqf 458—460. Gautama (Snakya) on the 
request of the king of Kosala (Sans. Praséna jita, Tib. Gsal-rgyal) tells him 
that it is very true, according as people say of him, that he has arrived at the 
supreme perfection, although he is not yet old. 

9. Sans. Dhdtu-behutaka sitra. ib. ©) K-hams-mang-pohi-mdo. From 
leaf 460—468, “A. siitra on the several regions or kingdoms (of the senses.) 
SuAkya tells fo Kun-pcan-vo, that the wise, who are acquainted with the 
nature of those several kingdoms, may be free from all fear. 

10. Sans, Gadi su‘tra. Tib. ©) Gandihiando. From leaf 468-~471, 

' A sutra on the Gandi (a plate of mixed metal to be struck asa bell.) SHakya, 
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at the request of the king of Kosala (Gsal-rgyal) instructs him how to make 
and use the Gandi. 

11. Sans. Gandi-samaya-sutra. 'Tib. © Gandihi-dus-kyi-mdo. From 
‘i leaf 471—473. A su'tra on the time of using the Gandi. 

12, Sans, Kalyana-mitra scvanam. Tib, ©) Dgé-vahi-bshes-gnyen-bsten- 
pa. Leaves 473, 474. On keeping a rcligious guide. Sna‘xya tells to 
Kun-nGau-vo the several advantages of one’s having a spiritual preceptor. 


(Za) OR THE TWENTY-SIXTI VOLUME. 


There are in this volume thirty-five separate works. The titles of them 


in Sanscrit and Tibctan, together with some short remarks on their contents, 
are as follow :— 


1. Abhinishikramana-swtra, Vib. ©) Miion-par-hbyung-vahi-mdo, A 
sutra on the appearance (of Sua’kya in a religious character). From deaf’ 
1—189. Accounts of the life of Sia’kya, and on the origin of the Shdhya 
race. 


Norz.—They are mostly the same as have been told in the third volume of the Dulva, from 
leaf'419-—-446, and in the Lalita-vistara. Sce the second volume of the Mdo Class. 

2. Sans. Bhikshu-praréju sutra. Vib. ©) Dgé-slong-la-rab-tu-gches-pahi 
mdo, A most agreeable sutra to a Gelong, or priest. From feuf 189—192. 
Sua’kya on the request of Nyr-var-ikuor, (Sans. Upaii) the compiler of the 
Duiva class, tells the good and bad characters of a Gelong. Commendation 
‘of chastity and of good morals. 

3. Sans, Shila-samyagata-su'tra. 'Tib, ©) Ts hul -lhrims-yang-dag-par- 
Ndan-pahi-mdo. Leaves 192, 193. A su'tra on purity of manners. Praise 
of good morals. 
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4. Sans, Shub-dshubha-p hala-pariksha. Tib. ©) Dgé-va-dang-mi-dgé-vahi- 
chbras-bu-byfag-pa.. . From leaf 198—197. Examination of the fruits of good 
and bad works. 

; 5. Sans. Vimukta marga dhuta. (or bhu'ta,) guna nirdésha. Tib. cy 
Raam-par-grol-vahi-lam-las-shyangs-pahi-yon-tan-bstan-pa. From leaf 198— 
217, Description of the good qualities acquired by an analytical judgment. 
“6. Sans. Ayusparydnta sutra. Tib. GO Tshéhimthahi-mdo. Yrom leaf 
917-228. The life’s end. Enumeration of the duration of life of the six 
kinds of animal beings, according to the length of days and years of each of 
them. 

7. Sans, A’yupatti yathé hiro pariprichek’ha. Tib. ©) Tshé-hpho-vaji- 
lar-gyur-pa-zhus-pahi-mdo: From leqf 228—243. A. su'tra, m which is 
asked (and answered) what will happen after death. Delivered by Sua'kya 
at the request of Zas-crsana, the king of Ser-skya (Sans. Capila), on the 
occasion of a funeral celebrated with great solemnity. 

8. Sans. Anityaté su'tra. Tib. ) Mi-rtag-pa-nyid-kyi-mdo. A sutra 
on instability. Leaves 143, 144. Several instances of instability—as health, 
youth, wealth, and life, &c. 

9. Sans. On ditto. From /eaf 144—146. Enumeration of several perish- 
able things. 

10. Sans. Sanjndna éha dasha nirdésha, 'Tib. ) Wdu-shes-bchu-gchig- 
bstan-pa. Leaves 146, 147, Enumeration of eleven things to be had in 
‘yemembrance—or consideration at one’s death. 

11. Sans. Vaishali pravesha su'tra. Tib. ©) Yangs-pahi-grong-K’hyer-du- 
hjug-pahi-mdo. From leaf 247—253. Entrance into Vaishali (a city where 
now Allahabad is). Sua‘Kya being in a grove near that city, at the time 
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of an epidemic malady, directs KuN-pGau-vo (Sans. 4 “nanda) to G0 to. the pate - 
of the city, and to repeat there some mantras and benedictory verses 
Norz.—This has been described at large above. See Dulva khd, from leaf 120—133. 


. 


12. Sans. Bhadraka rdtri. Vib. ©) Mtshan-mo-bzang-po. Good night. 
From leaf 253—257. How to consider the past, present, and the future 
times; accompanied with some mantras. Another sutra, leaf 265. Ditto, 
parents. must be honoured, /eaf’ 267. 

13. Sans. Chatus-satya sa'tra. Vib. 6) Beden-pa-bzhihi-mdo, Leaves 267, 
268. On the four truths. : 

14. Sans. Artha vinishchaya. Tib. “) Don-raam-par-nés-pa. From deaf’ 
268—295. On the true meaning of some articles; as of the five aggregates 
of bodily substances, the eighteen revions of the senses, and other common 
places in the Buddhistic system. 

15. Sans. Artha-vighushté. Vib. Don-rgyas-pa. From leaf 295—303. ¢ 
Comprehensive expressions, Sta rini-nu addressing the priests (Gelongs) 
enumerates several articles of the Buddhistic doctrine concerning the priests; 
to be cither avoided or practised, or committed to memory. 

16. Adbhu'ta dharma-parydya. Tib ) Rmad-du-byung-va-zhes-bya-va- 
cWhos-kyi-rnan-grangs. From leaf 303—308. ‘The enumeration of several 
marvellous things, by Sia’kya to Kun-ncan-vo. 

17. Sans. Tuthdgata prativimba pratishtha anushansa. Vib. 7) Dé. 
bshin-gshegs-pahi-gzugs-brayan-gzhag-pahi-phan-yon. From leaf 308—311, , 
The advantages arising from laying up (or keeping) the image of Tathdgata : 
told by Sua‘kya. 

18. Sans. Chaitya pradakshina gdthé. Vib. 7) MeWhod-rten-bshor-vahi- 
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tshige-su-bchad-pa. From leaf 311—15. . Verses on the advantages of cir- 
cumambulating a Chaitya. : ; ; 

19. Sans. Praséna-jita gdthd, Tib. @ Gsal-rgyal-gyi-ts higs-su-behad-pa. 
From legf 815-321. Verses of PRase’Na-JITA (king of Kosala) containing 
Sua kKva’s answer to his question, on the advantages of building Chaityas to, 

_and images of, Tathdgata. : 

20. Sans. Hha gathd. Tib. Ts higs-su-bchad-pa-gehig-pa. A single 
stanza, containing the praise of SHa kya, that nowhere is to be found any 
one like him. 

Qi. Sans. Chatur gdthd. Tib. ™ Tv higs-su-nchad-pa-bzhipa. Four 
stanzas on the adoration of Tuthdgatas. 

22, Sans. Ndga-rdja bhéri-gathd. Tib. Gs) Kluhi-ngyal-po-rna-sgrahi- 
tsthigs-su-bchad-pa. Some verses or stanzas on the story of Buz’nr (a Naga 
rdja). From leaf 321—329. By Sia’kya, for instruction to the priests. 

_ 23. Sans. Uddna-varaga. 'Tib. Ch hed-du-brjod-puhi-tshoms, rom 
leaf 329-400. Reflections on various subjects, in verse, containing many 
moral and prudential maxims, in thirty-three chapters. ‘ The subjects or 
titles of the chapters are of the following species; as, instability, cupidity, 
affection, chastity, agreeable things, good morals, good actions, word or 
speech, belicf or piety, priest, way, honour or respect, injury, recollection, 
anger, Tathégata, expericnce, acquaintance, deliverance from pain, vice, 

“happiness, the mind or the soul, &c. These reflections were collected by 
Donra-scHom-Pa-cwHos-skyon, (Sans. Arhan dharma rakshita.) 

24, Sans. Sad-jana-purusha.  Tib. (7%) Shycs-bu-dam-pa. The holy or 

excellent man. The character of his charity told by Sua'kya to the priests. 


Leaf 401. 
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25. Sans. Nanda pravrojya-su'tra. ib. 0) Dgech-vo-rah-tu-byung-wahi- 
mde. A su'tra on Nanva’s entering into the religious order of SHa'Kya. 
He asks of Sua’kya what one may obtain by taking the religious character, 
and he enumerates to him the several advantages thereof. , 

26. Sans. Dévatd-swtra. Tib. ©) Lhahiando. Leaf 409. Moral maxims, 
in verse, in the form of a dialogue between Sma’kya and a god, who visited 
him during the night. 

27. Sans. Alpa dévaté sutra, Tib. ) Lhahi-mdo-nyung-gu. . A small 
sutra of a god. A god visiting SHa'kya, asks of him, in verse, by what 
works or merits one may obtain heaven; and he answers him, (again in 
verse) telling, that by not committing any of the ten immoral actions, one 
may gain heaven or paradise. 

28. Sans. Chandra su'tra. Tib. ©) Zla-vahiando. Leaf 409. Suaxya at 
Champaka (Sans. Champavati). The moon being seized on by (Sans, Ranv), 
a god residing there resorts to Suakya, and begs his protection. His in. 
struction to him. 

29. Sans. Kula gara sutra. ib. Whang-bu-brtsegs-pahi-mdo, From 
leaf 410—415. Sua’kya on the request of Kux-ocau-vo, tells the merits 
of observing some religious ceremonies. 

30. No Sanscrit title. Tib. © Gnas-hjog-gi-mdo. Leaf 421. A su'tra 
on a Bréhman of that name (or Carria the Rishi), His conversation with 
Sua’kya at Ser-skya (Sans. Capila). After some instruction by Sua‘xya, le 
takes refuge with Buddha. 

31. Sans.. Nandika sutra, Tib. ©) Dgah-va-chan-gyimndo. Leaf 425. 
On the request of Nanpixa, a follower of Buppma, Sua‘K yA enumerates 


the evil consequences of the ten immoral actions, 
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$88. No Sanscrit title, Tib. © H¥har-gsil-gyimdo, On the use of a 
"staff (with some tinkling ornaments on it) by the priests. 
33. Sans. Dharma-chakra-su'tra, ib. © CWhos -kyi -hi’hor -lohi - mado. 
, From leaf 4295—431. Suakya, at Varanasi, tells to his first diciples, how 
his mind has been evolved to see the truth, and how he found the supreme 
wisdom. : 
34, Sans. Karma-vibhdga. Tib. ©) Las-rnam-par-hbyed-pa. Explanation 
*.on the consequences of moral actions, by Sua’Kya to SuuxKa, a young 
Brahman. 
: 35. Sans. Dherma vibhdga-néma-dherma-grantha. Tib. ©) Las-kyi-rnam- 
par-hgyur-va-rhes-bya-va-ch’ hos-hyi -gzhung. From leaf 464—481. A religious 
tract, on the explanation of the causes and consequences of one’s works or 
moral actions, by Sua‘kya, at Mnyan-yod (Sans. Shrdvasti) on the request of 
SHuKOMANAVA (a Brdhman,) who had asked, Whence the evil and good 
among men? There is an enumeration of several religious and moral merits. 
Fruits to be obtained by such and such merits. 


(S74) OR THE TWENTY-SEVENTH VOLUME. 


The title of this volume is, in Sanscrit, Karma Shataka ; in Tibetan, 
Las-brgya-tham-pa. A hundred works or actions. There are told, in this 
volume, many stories or moral tales, to shew the merits or demerits of several 
fadividuals in former transmigrations. In the beginning of each story the 
individual or the subject is specified, together with the place where the story 
is said to have happened. Among the places, is mentioned Mithila also ; but 
most frequently Mnyan-yod (Sans. Shravasti, in Kosala) Rdjagrika, Faishali, 
Capita, and Vérdnasi (by their Tibetan names.) 
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($4) OR THE TWENTY-EIGHTH VOLUME. 


In this volume also, to leaf 196, is the continuation of the Karma 
Shataka, or stories and moral tales. Afterwards come other works, under the 
following titles :— 


1. Sans. Damamuko. Tib. ©) Hdsangs-blun. From leaf 196—464. The 


wise and the (dumb) fool. ‘ There is a collection of several stories on the wise 7 


and foolish actions of men. At the end it is stated, that this work, it seems, 


has been translated from Chinese. 

2. Sans. Dirgha-nal’ha-parivrajaka pariprichet‘ha. Vib. ) Nun-tu-rgyu- 
‘sen-rings-hyis-chus-pa. Leaf 466. A sutra taught by Gaurama (SuaKya) 
on the request of DincHa-Nax’HA (one with long nails), a wandering ascetic, 
who asks him on several points, and what have been his former moral merits 
that he enjoys now such fruits of his actions, and possesses such. wonderful 
qualities. 

3. Sans. Maitri su'tram. Tib. ) Byams-pahi-mdo. A. sutra on Marrrt 
(or Ajita, Tib. Ma-pham, the invincible) the next, Buddha to appear here- 
after—his great perfections, and the time of his coming. Delivered by 
Sua‘kya when he was in the Nyagrodha vihdra, at Capila, on the bank of the 
Mohini river. At the request of Sua‘ri1-pu, Sua‘Kya here foretells the 
gradual decay of his doctrines. 

4, Sans. Maitriya vydkarana. Tib. ©» Byans-pa-lung-bstan-pa. Fréta 
leaf 477—483. A narration (or prediction) of Marrriya by Suakya, on 
the request of SuaRrmi-su. The circumstances of his future descent, incar- 
nation, birth, and the great happiness, at that time, of all animal beings, are 


here described in verse, in poetical lancuage. 
o to} 
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(H4) oR THE TWENTY-NINTH VOLUME. 


"There are in this volume the following works :— 

1, Sans. Pu'raa mul?ha-avadata shataka. Tib. © Gang-po-la-sogs-pahi- 
rtogs-pa-brjod-pa-brgya-pa. A hundred legendary stories of GANG-po (Sans. 
Purina) &e. &c. and of others. Ganc-po, a rich and respectable Bréhman, 
invites and entertains Sua‘kya together with his disciples—hears his instruc- 
‘tion, and being convinced of his supernatural powers, takes refuge with him. 
It is repeatedly stated in this volume that about that time, “all sorts 
of gods and demigods, kings and great officers, rich merchants, and many 
other respectable men, shewed particular respect to Buppaa and to the 
Buddha priests, and supplied them liberally with all necessary things for their 
subsistence.” 

» 2. Sans, Jndnaka su'tra Buddha avaddna. Tib. ) Shes-\dan-gyi-mdo- 
sangs-rgyas-hyi-rlogs-pa-brjod-pa. The story of JNa’Naxa, formerly a god, 
afterwards a new incarnation among men—and the narration, how Buppua 
(Shakya) when he had gone to the heaven of the gods to instruct there his 
mother, had dispelled the fear of this god, with ‘respect to his future birth 
in an impure animal. 

“8. Sans. Sukdriké avadéna. ib, 0? P’hag-mohi-rtogs-pa-byjod-pa. The 
story of Suxa’rixa’. A god perceiving that his next incarnation and birth 
will be in a hog, utters great lamentation that he shall be deprived of the 

: pleasures of heaven, and shall be turned into an impure animal, a hog. But 
being advised by InpRa to take refuge with Buppna, he does so, and upon 
his death, he is born again amongst the gods of a higher heaven, in Galdan, 

. (Sans. Tus hitd). 
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4. Sans. Sumagadhé avadéna. Tib. ® Magadha-bsang-mohi-rtogs-pa- 
brjod-pa.. The story of SumacaDua’, the daughter of that rich and respectable . « 
householder at Shrdvasti, in Kosala, who had endowed Sua‘Kya with a large 
religious establishment in a grove. She is married in a distant country from 
her home, where there are no Buddhists. Being much disgusted with the 


rude manners of the naked Brdékman priests, and wishing to make her hus- -° 


band and his relations acquainted with the manners of the Buddhists, she ic 


solemnly, in a prayer, invites Sia’kya and his disciples to a religious enter- 
tainment or feast. They appear next day, successively, in a preternatural 
manner. In the same order as the principal disciples of Sma‘kya arrive there, 
she tells to her husband the character of cach of them, Her piety and 
sagacity. Her former moral merits, told by. Sma’kya. Ancient prediction 
respecting the degeneration of the priests, and the decline of the doctrine 
of SuaKkya, 


(A) OR THE THIRTIETE VOLUME, 


There are in this volume twenty-five separate works. ‘The titles of them 
in Sanscrit and Tibetan, together with some short notices on their contents, - 
are as follow :— 

1. Sans. Punya-bala avadina. Tib. Besod-nams-stobs-hyi-rtogs-pa- 
byjod-pa. V'vom leaf 1—33. The story of Puxya-Bana, a prince. Dis- 
cussion on which is the best thing from among these five—A handsome body, 
industry, skillin arts, sagacity or wit, and fortune or moral merit. It is 
shewn, that the best thing is fortune or moral merit ; since the possession of 
this comprehends all the rest. , 

2. Sans. Chandra-prabhé avaddna. Tib. O™ Zla-hod-hyi-rtogs-pa-byjod- 


pa. From leaf 38—48. The story of Craxpra-prapia’ (an imaginary 
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: ‘Chakravarti, or universal monarch). The happy state of his reign. His great 

"virtues, especially his charity. The character of his two principal officers. 

“Phis story was told by Sua‘xya, and applied to himself and to his two 
principal disciples, Sia‘niat-bu and Moncaryana, who were lately deceased. 
to shew their former moral merits. : 

3. Sans. Shri séna avaddéna, Tib. 0) Dpal-gyi-sdéhi-xtogs-pa-brjod-pu. 
From leaf 48—76. On the fruits of charity. The story of Sri-sn’na, 

_ (a fancied king) much celebrated for his liberality or charity, who at last 
offered also his own life. Told by Sua’kya, and applicd to himself and to 
some individuals among his followers, to shew their former moral merits, and 
that they themselves were the persons that had performed those things. 

4. Sans. Kanaka-varna pu'rva yoga. Tib. O) Gser-mdog-gi-snon-gyi- 
sbyor-va. The story of KaNaKa-varna, aking. On the fruits of charity, 

- or of almsgiving. : 

5. No Sanscrit title. ‘Tib. 0%) Reyal-bu-don-grub-kyi-mdo. From leaf 
85—108. A swira on the story of Doy-crus, a young prince. Subject—~ 
The fruits or good consequences of charity. ‘Told by Sia’Kya ‘at Mayan-yod, 
at the request of Kun-pGau-vo, and applied as above. 

Norz.—This svitra is one of the ancient translations. 

6. Sans. Brahmd jdla sutra, Tib. O°) Ts'hangs-pahi-dra-vahi-mdo, From 
leaf 108—132. The net of Branma; or on the diversity of opinions con- 
gerning the origin and duration of the world—whether there be any primary 
cause of its existence—whether it be infinite, perpetual, or eternal, &e. Xe. 
Told by Sua'Kya at a place between Rdjagriha and Pataliputra. 

7. Chinese, () Déhi-phad-bya-na, phur-pohu-in-kyeng-su-phim-dthi-ayir. 
“Lib. ©) T*habs-mBhas-pa-ch hen-po-sangs-rgyas-drin-lan-bsab-pahi-mdo, 
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From deaf’ 134803. On the wise mode of returning a kindness; or on 
gratitude, ‘especially towards parents. Translated from Chinese. 

"g, No Sanscrit title. Tib (%” Legs-nyes-hyi-rgyu-dang-hpras-bu-bstan- 
pa. From /egf 303—320. Instruction on the causes and effects of good and 
evil (in the world), Told by Sua‘Kya on the request of Kun-pGau-vo, in the 
prince’s grove near Shrdvasti, in Kosala (Tib. Mnyan-yod). Enumerations of 
several happy and miserable states of men—of good qualities and imperfections, 
and many contrary things. All these are the consequences of moral merits or 
demerits in former lives or transmigrations. 

9. No Sanserit title. Tib. 0°) Dgé-va-dang-mi-dgé-vahi-las-hyi-rnam-par- 
smin-pa-bstan-pa. From 820—336. Instruction on the consequences of good 
and bad actions. : 

10. Sans. Goshringa vydharana, Tib. ) Ri-glang-ru-lung-bstan-pa. 
From Jeqf 336—354. Some predictions by SHa‘kya, with respect to Go- 
shringa (a mountain), and Li-yul (part of Tibet or Tartary.) His benediction 
bestowed on some places. 

11. Sans. Shdrdilarna ‘for Shdrdila ndsaka) avadéna, Tib, “) Stag- 
snahi-rtogs-pa-brjod-pa. From leaf 354—420. The story of SHa’RDU'LARNA, . 
the son of Trisna’nku. Sua'kya. at Mnyan-yod., The circumstances of 
Kun-pcau-vo having married (Gzugs-bsang-ma, the handsome-bodied) the 
daughter of a man of the fourth class. A story told. by Sa’kya, how in an- 
cient time Triswa’NKu, a chieftain of the Su‘dra class, obtained by his dex- 
terity and learning the daughter of a celebrated Brahman (Padma-snying-po) 
for his well qualified son, SHa‘RpuLa’RNa. The great qualifications of Tr1- 
SANKU in all sorts of Hindu literature. His dispute with that Brdhman. 
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Enumeration of: castes, and of several parts of Hindu scriptures. Translated 
by Arta Suri-pHapra and Gelong Sua kKya-HOD. 

12, “Sans. Dwadasha lochana sitra. 'Tib. ') Mig-behu-gnyis- -pahi-mdo. 
From leaf 420—427. On some astrological predictions. 

13. Sans. Dharma chakra pravartanam. Tib, 0) Ch hos-kyi-hit hor-lo-rab- 
tu-skor-va. Leaves 497,428, On turning the wheel of the law, or preaching 
the religion of Buddha. Suaxya at Vardnasi instructs his five first disciples 
in the four truths. 

14, Sans. Jdtaka niddnam. Vib. \), Shyes-pa-rabs-hyi- gleng-gzhi. From 
leaf 432—543. Accounts of several births of SHa‘kya and of other Buddhas. 

15, Sans. Afdnatiya su'tra. ib, Lehang-lo-chan-gyi-p ho-brang-gt- 
mdo. From leaf 543-558. The four great kings (as Kuvera, Ra’srra- 
pa'La, &c.) residing on the four sides of the Ri-rab (Sans. Méru), together 
with their suite, pay homage to Sua’KyvA, and praise him. His instruction 
to them. 

16, Sans. Mahd-samaya sitra. Tib. Hdus-pa-ch hen-pohi-mdo. 
From leaf £58—564, A sitra on the great assembly (of the gods of several 
heavens). Sua‘kyA is visited and praised by the gods of the ten corners of 
the world, who adore him, and take refuge with him. S#a‘kya calls on his 
Gelongs, and acquaints them with the characters of those gods. 

17. Sans, Maitri sétra. Tb.) Byams-pahi-mdo. From leaf 564—574- 
This is a different translation of the sia above—See the “$4” vol. from leaf 
477-—483. ( 

18. Sans, Maitri-bhévana sutra. Tib. 1) Byams-pa-bsgom-pahi- mdo. 
Suaxya tells to his disciples the advantages arising from the practice of 


mercy, or love towards others. 
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19. Sans. Pavchashikshydnushansa sitra. Tib. ( Belab-pa-lnahi- 
phan-yon-gyi-mdo. SHa‘Kya on the request of an householder, tells him the 
advantages of not committing any of the five immoral actions ; as, killing, 
stealing, adultery, speaking falsehood, and using intoxicating liquors. 

20. Sans. Girt Ananda sitra. Tib. °" Rihi-kun-Agah-vohi-mdo., Girt 
A‘NaNDA being very sick, Sua‘kya directs KuN-pcan-vo to go to him, and“ 
to tell him such and such representations or considerations, that he may depart 
from this world without regret. 

21. Sans. Mandopananda Naga Rdja damana. Vib. °) Klahi-rgyal-po- 
dgah-vo-nyér-dgah-hdul-cahi-mdo. The taming of two Naga Rdjas, called 
Nanna and Upananpa, by Sita‘kya. Tis instruction to them. 

22, Sans. Mahé Kashyapa stra. Vib. (2!) Iod-srung-ch hen-pohi-mdo. 
Leaf 594. Ka'snyara (one of Sta‘ky.’s principal disciples) suffering once 
in a heavy sickness, having been visited and instructed by Sua kya to make 
reflections on such and such articles, is restored again to health. - 

93. Sans. Svrya sitra, Tib, U&) Nyi-mahiando. Leaf 595. Surya, 
or the sun, being seized on by Kau, the god of that planet being afraid 
addresses BHAGAVA’N, and begs for his protection. The Buddha commands 
Rau to retire. * 

24. Sans. Chandra sutra. Vib, “) Zla-rahi-ndo. The moon also being 
overtaken by Rate, the god of that planet likewise resorts for protection to 
Biacavan. . 

25. Sans. Mahé mangala sutra. ‘Vib. 0) Bhra-shis-ch’hen-pohi-mdo. 
Leaf 597. A sétra on great prosperity or glory. Taught by SHA‘KYA, at 
the request of some gods who had visited him, at Mayan-yod (Sans, Shra- 


vast) by night. S 
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“VI. (MYANG-HDAS.) 


Another division of the Kah-gyur, styled in Tibetan 0) “ Mya-nan- 
las-hdas-pa,” or by contraction, “ Myang-hdas,” (Sans. Nirvdn'a), contains two 
volumes, marked by Kaand Kha, the two first letters of the Tibetan alphabet. 
. The title of these two volumes is, in Sanscrit, “ Mahé parinirvdn'a su‘tra.”’ 
Tib. (5) « Pongs-su-mya-nan-las-hdas-pa-ch’hen-pohi-mdo.” A sutra on the 
entire deliverance from pain. Subject—Sua‘kya’s death, under a pair of 
Sal trees, near the city of Kusha, (Tib. (")) or Ndamarupa in Assam. Great 

- lamentation of all sorts of animal beings on the approaching death of Saa’kya 
their offerings or sacrifices presented to him—his lessons, especially with 
respect to the soul. His last moments his funeral—how his relics were divided, 
and where deposited. 


20 = 


VIE. (GYUT.) , 

The last division of the Kah-gyur, is that of ( “ Reyud-sdé,” or sim- 
ply “Rgyud.” Sans. “ Tantra,’ or the Tantra class, in twenty-two volumes. 
These volumes, in general, contain mystical theology. There are descriptions 
of several gods and goddesses. Instructions for preparing the mandalas, or 
circles, for the reception of those divinities. Offerings or sacrifices presented 
tothem for obtaining their favour. Prayers, hymns, charms, &c. &e, addressed 
to them. There are also some works on astronomy, astrology, chronology, 
medicine, and natural philosophy. ‘The titles (both Sanscrit and Tibetan) of 
the several works, according to the volumes marked by the letters of the 


Tibetan alphabet, are as follow :-— 
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(Ka) on tae rmsr VOLUME. 


There are in this volume fourteen separate wails: as, ; 

1, Sans. Manju shrt jndna-satwasya paramdrthana-sangiti. Tib. @ Hew: 
dpal-yé-shes-séms-dpahi-don-dam-pahi-wts han-yang-dag-par -brjod-pa, From ¢ 
leyf1—18. Enumeration of the several names or epithets of Manuu-Sni, thet 
god of wisdom, or the essence of all Buddhas. old by Sia‘xya at the 
request of Rponse’-wcircuane (Sans. Vajradkara or Pan‘). These names or 
epithets are expressive of the attributes of the first moral being. 

2. Sans. Shakti-désha. Tib. © Dvang-mdor-bstan-pa. From leaf 18—~28. 
On empowering one, or bestowing supernatural power upon any one, by a_ 
divinity. The several kinds of it explained by Sua’kya, at the request of 
Dava Zanc-ro, a king of Shambhala. 

3. Sans. Paramddi-Buddha uddhrita shri hala chakra (néma Tantra- 
Raja), Tib. Meh’chog-gi-dang-pohi-sangs-rgyas-las-byung-va-rgyud-hyi-rgyal- 
po-dpal-dus-hyi-hkhor-lo. A. principal tantra, styled the vencrable Kdla- 
chakra, issued from the supreme or first Buddha. | This is the first original 
work of a, Tantrita system that originated in the north, in the fabulous 
Shambhala, t was introduced into India in the tenth century, by CuiLupa, 
and into Tibet in the eleventh. There are in this work some calculations of 
certain epochs, and mention is made of Makha, and some predictions respect- 
ing the rise, progress, and decline of the Mahomedan religion. This also wag, 
delivered by Sua’kya at the request of Da-2zanc © a king of Shambhala. 
The subject, in gencral, of this volume, is cosmography, astronomy, chrono- 
logy, and the description of some gods. 
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4, Sans. Shri kdla chakra uttara tantra-rdja-tantra hridayagnéma, Tib. © 
Rerarenn -rgyud-kyi-rgyal-pohi-phyi-ma-tgy yad-hyi-snying-po-xhes- 
bya-va. The latter hdla chakra, or the essence of the Kala chakra tantra. 
Ore by Sua’kya, on the request of Dava-ZaNG-P0. 

. Sans. Shéka-prakriya. Vib.  Dvang-gi- -rab-tu-byed-pa. Explanation 
on empowering one, or bestowing on one supernatural power. 

6. Sans. Sarva Buddha sama yoga dakini jala sambara, Tib. © Sangs- 
rgyas-thams-chad- -rnam-par-sby yor-va-mkhah -hgro-sgya-ma- bdé-vahi- meh'chog. 
The union of SamBanra, 2 Dékini, with all the Buddhas ; or on the secret 
powers of nature. The identity of all the Buddhas with the tirst moral being. 

7. Sans. Sarva kalpa samuchhaya. Tib. (*) Rtogs-pa-thams-chad-hdus-pa. 
A collection of all sorts of judgments, &e.—a éantra on SAMBARA. 

8. Sans. Hé vajra. Tib. ) Kyé-rdo-xé. A tantra on a god, or a set 
of gods of that name. 

9. Sans. Dakint vajra panjara, Tib. QU Mihah-hgro-ma-rdosjé-gur. A 
fantra on a goddess of that name. 

10, Sans. Mahé mudra tilakam. Tib, © Phyag-vgya-ch’ hen-pohi- -thig-lé. 
A tantra descriptive of the Supreme being, or the cause of all causes. Ques- 
tions—Whence originated BrauMa, VISHNU, Seale, Rupra, &e.? Which is 


the greatest being ? How many of them are there ? 


* 


11. Sans Jndna garbha. Tib. ™ Yé-shes-snying-po. Essence of wis- 
dom. A tantra of the kind called Mahé Yogini. 
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12. Sans. yJndna tilakam, Tib. “ Ye-shes-thig-lé. A mark or token 
of wisdom, (a Yogini tantra). 

13 Ditto, another ¢antra of the same description. 

14, Sans. Tatwa pradipam. Tib. ) Dé-tho-na-nyid-hyi-sgron-ma. A 
light to find the divine nature or essence; or on the identity of the human 
soul with the divine essence. 


(Kua) oR THE SECOND VOLUME. 


There are the four following separate works in this volume :— 

1. Sans. Laghu sambara. ib. 0% Bdé-meWhog-nyung-gu. A tantra 
on SamBana and Hr‘ruxa, two demons or gods, How to prepare the 
mandalas or circles for them, and by what offerings or sacrifices they are to be 
rendered propitious. Ceremonies to be performed. Hymns, prayers, mantras. 

2. Sans. Abhidhana. Tib. “) Mnon-par-brjod-pa. A mystical tantra 
on the Sambara class. Enumeration of several Yoginis, Dékinis, and several 
saints with the title Vajra. Offerings—inany superstitious ceremonies to be 
performed at their invocation—many mantras to be repeated. On the mystical. 
union with God. 

3. Sans. Sambuara. Tib. (8) Bdéamel’hog. Another tantra on SAMBARA. 
Mandalas, offerings, cercmonics, mantras, charms. 

4. Sans, Vajra ddka. Tib. “) Rdoajéamkhah-hgro. A principal tantra 
on Vasra Da'ka (a kind of saint equal to the Buddhas). There are, likewise, 
all sorts of superstitious ceremonies to be performed for obtaining any speci- 
fied prosperity. In general these saints, as SamBana, He’nuKa, Vasra 
Daxa, Yootnr's, Daxrnr's, are represented to be equal to the Buddhas in 


power and sanctity. There are several mantras and bija-mantras for each 
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of them, to be repeated, by which they may be rendered propitious to grant 
tke desires of those that address themselves to them. 


(G4) oR THE THIRD VOLUME. 


There are in this volume seven separate works, under the following titles, 
in Sanscrit and Tibetan :-— 

1. Sans. Shri Dékan‘n'ava. Vib. ) Dpal-mkhah-lgro-rgya-mtsho. Fron. 
leaf 1—192. The names of a particular saint or divinity, or a sct of gods and 
goddesses. 

2. Sans. Shri héruka atabhita. Tib. @0 Dpal-khrag-hthung-mion-par- 
hbyung-va. From leaf 192—236. The forthcoming of Hrnvxa, a deified 
saint of the character of Siva. 

3. Sans. Vajra vadrdhi abhidhana. 'Tib. @) Rdo-r1jéphag-mo-mnon-par- 
hdbyung-va. From leaf 236—246. The origin or appearance of Va'ra'tt, 
a goddess, one of the divine mothers, having much resemblance in her charac- 
ter to Durca‘ 

4, Sans. Yogint sancharya. Tib. @) Runal-hbyor-mahi-hun-tu-spyod-pa. 
From leaf 246—262. The continual practice of Yoginé; or continual me- 
ditation on the divine nature. 

5. Sans. Chatur yogint samputa tanira. Tib. @ Rual-hbyor-ma-behihi- 
kha-sbyor-gyi-ygyud. From leaf 262—274. A tantra on four Yoginis putting 
their mouths together. 

6. Sans. Samputi. Tib.@) Vang-dag-par-shyor-va. From leaf 274— 
398. The pure union (with Vasra Satwa, the supreme intelligence), or the 
uniting of method with wisdom. (Tib. C° Thabs-dang-shes-rab. Sans. Upaya 
and Prajnd.) 
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4. Sans. Vajra mahd kdla krodha nétha rahdsya siddhi bhava tantra. 
Tib, @ Dpal-rdo-rje-nag-po-cl’ hen-po-khros-pohi-mgon-po-gsang-va-dnos-grub- 
hbyung-vahi- gyud, From leaf 398—483. A tantra on Varna Mauna’ Kana, 
a particular divinity. 

The speaker in the above specified first work (as in some others also) 
is Vagra Satwa, the Sampara, the Buacavan, who answers to the 
queries of Vasna vARaut with respect to her origin, and the reason why 
she was produced (leaf 27, in the first work—she has several names 
according to the countries in which she is worshipped). Linga and Bhaga 
(emblems of the procreation and productive powers of nature.) Explication 
of the several mystical meanings of several letters, deaf 21. Illusory existence 
of things. Mystical union with God. The ignorant is bound or tied, the 
wise is free. The principal divinities described in the above works (besides 
many others of inferior rank) are Hr’nvxka and Vasra vara‘Ht, with some 
others of the divine mothers, especially Ma'maxr. Instruction how to pre- 
pare the mandala with all its appendages (images of divinities of different 
orders, perfumes, incenses, flowers, &c.). Mantras and bija-mantras to be 
repeated.* There are no mantras of such efficacy as those of Hr’rvKa and .. 
Vara vara'ut. Every thing may be obtained by them, And it is by 
them that one may be delivered from the miseries of vice. Rites and 
ccremonies to be performed for obtaining any specified prosperity. Leaf 
234. Several kinds or species of the universal soul or spirit. Great mystery 
of the existence of God. There are several passages containing excellent ideas 
of the Supreme being. The work No. 1, was translated by an Indian Pandit 
called Apwaya Vagra, and Yonvra’nsa BR, a Tibetan Lotsdva. 

* Nora.—This is the beginning of one of those Mantras: ‘Om! Namo Buacava’tt Varna 
Va‘na‘ar A’rva’ Para4rre’, Tratnoxa nate’ Mana’ Vipyatsuwart, Sarva Buu‘ra Buaya 


yang’, Mana” Vasra,” &e. &e. 
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(Na) OR THE FOURTH VOLUME. 


There are in this volume fifteen separate works. ‘Their titles in Sanscrit 


and Tibetan, are as follow :— 


1. Sans. Andvila (Tantra-rdja.) Vib.) Ruyog-pa-med-pa (Reyud-kyi- 
rgyal-po.) From leaf 1—5. A principal ‘antra, styled the “ universal,” or 
the “pure one.” The idea of the Supreme being, according to different 
theories. Instruction on the manner of sitting, meditating, and forming the 
idea of the supreme intelligence. Translated by the Indian Pandit Gava- 


puara, and the Tib. Lotsavd Gélong Sita’KYA-YESTIES, 


2. Sans. Shri Buddha kapdla. Tib. > Dpal-sangs-rgyas-thod-pa. From 
leaf 5—38. “The holy Buddha skull’—name of a mystical divinity. The 
- galutation is thus—Reverence be to Sri Buppita Kara'na. Direction how 
' to prepare a square mandal, with the required things in it. Mantras addressed 
to Buppua Kara'a and Beppnia Karaainr. This tantra was told by 
Bouppna Kara'rinr, a Mahé Yogini, at the request of Vasra Pant, a 
_Bodhisatwa. There are several charms or mantras, which are stated to be of 


great efficacy. 


3. Sans. Mahi Mdyd. Tib. ° Sgyu-hphrul-ch’hen-mo. From leaf’ 
3g—44. A short fantra treatise delivered by Mana’ Ma'ya’ or VAIRA 
Da‘x1nt, (one of the divine mothers) on the secret powers of nature. 

4. Sans. Vajra A’rali, Tib. ©” Rdo-vé-drali. From leaf’ 44—50. 
Name of a deified Buddha. ‘There are several superstitious ceremonies to be 
performed to acquire superhuman powers. Translated by Gayapmara and 


Gélong Svia'KY A-YESHES. 
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35. Sans, Rigi Arali. Another fanira of the same kind as the preceding. 
From deaf 50-—57. Delivered by Rici, a Vogéswara, on the request of 
A‘RaxI, another Mahé Yogi. Translators as in the preceding. 

6. Sans. Shri Chatur pithéh. Tib. (3 Dpal-gdan-bshi-pa, From leaf 
57—128. Salutation—Reverence be to the merciful CHenre’six. (Sans. 
Avalokéswara.) A Tantrika treatise on the purification of the soul, and the 
mystical union with the Supreme being. here are several mandalas to be 
made, and many ceremonies to be performed, and mantras to be repeated for 
obtaining entire emancipation. ‘Translated by Kuan-ro (Sans. Upddhydya), ° 
Gayapuara, and Lotsavd Gos-1.as-cHas. 

7. Sans. Mantra ansa. Vib.) Snags-hyi-chtha. From leaf 128-166. 
Part of a Vantrika treatise. Salutation--Reverence to the merciful A’KYA 
AvaLoke’swara. This is an abridgment of the preceding tantra, or of the 
large work whence it has been taken. Translators as above. 

8. Sans. Chatur pithéd maha yogint guhya sarva tantra rdja.  Tib,  - 
Raal-hhyor-ma-thams-chad-gsang-vahi-rgyud-kyi-rgyal- po-dpal-gdan-bzhi-pa- 
xhes-bya-va,  Vrom leaf 166—227. A principal fantra on the mysteries of 
all Yoginés (ov the four noble seats.) Delivered by Buacava'n (Vajru 
Satwa) at the request of Vasna Pant’, on the same subject as the two 
preceding works. Translated by SMuivi JNa'NA KIRETI. 

9. Sans. Achala kalpo. ‘Vib. Mi-gyo-vahi-rtogs-pa. Wrom leaf 227—~ 
243. Firm or steadfast judgment. On emancipation. Delivered by Bua- 
GAVAN (Siia'kya) after he had triumphed over the devil. There are likewise 
instructions for preparing the mandalas, performing the ceremonies, and for 


repeating several mantras. 
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10, Sans. Achala makd guhya tantra, Tib. © Mi-gyo-vahi-gsang-rgyud- 
eh’ hen-po From leaf’ 243—246. The “immovable,” or “ permanent,” (a 
great mystery.) Some ceremonies and mantras. 


11. Sans, Krodha rdja sarva mantra guhya tantra. Tib. CD From leaf! 
246—250. “The wrathful prince,” a mystical ¢antra. On the means of 


assuaging wrath or anger, ceremonies, mantras. 


12. Sans. Vajra amrita tantra. Tib. &) Rdo-vjé-bdud-rtsihi-rgyud. From 
leaf 250—266. “Precious ambrosia ;” or the enjoyment of the highest happi- 
ness or beatitude, after final emancipation from bodily existence. Delivered 


at the request of Ma‘MAKI-DEVI. 


13. Sans. Térad kurukullé halpa. Vib. © Sgrol-ma-hurukullé-rtogs-pa. 
From deaf’ 266—276. Reasonings on 'Pa'na’ Kuruxu.e’, a goddess. Cere- 
monies to be performed with the mandala for obtaining such and such kinds 


of prosperity or happiness. 


14. Sans. Vajra hildya mu'la tantra khan‘da. Vib.) Rdo-vjé-phur-pa 
(risa-vahirgyud-kyi-dum-bu.)  ¥roum leaf 276-291. “The diamond pin,’— 


part of an original fautra. 


15. Sans. Maha kalau. Tib. CY Nag-po-cl’hen-po. From leaf 291—351. 


” 


“The great black one,” a god. The incans of liberation out of the ocean of 
transmigrations. ‘Taught by Buacava’n at the request of some goddess. 
Mystical signification of the letters in Mana’ Ka‘La. Explanations on 


“several subjects by Buacava’n, on the request of some goddesses or Voginis. 
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(Cua) OR THE FIFTH VOLUME. 


There are in this volume seven separate works, under the following titles 
“in Sanscrit and Tibetan :— ‘ 

1. Sans. Shri chan°’da maha roshan'a, Yib. \) Dyal-etum-po-khro-vo- 
eh’hen-po. From leaf 1—64. “The great fierce and wrathful one,”—name of 
a divinity, (leaf 13, styled Dévaswra.) The salutation is thus-—Reverence be 
to Sri Cuanpra Maa’ ros'an’a. ‘The subject is mystical theology. The 
speakers are BuaGava’n (Vajra Satwa) and Buacavaey( Prajndpdramild.) It 
is in the form of a dialogue, like that between Siva and Durca’, on Tantrika 
subjects. Biracavan instructs BuaGava rt how to prepare the mandala for 
the puja of Sui Cuan’ba Matta’ nos’an a, and how to perform the rites and 
ceremonies. The hearers are Vasna Yours and Vasra Younis. Baa- 
GAvATI asks also who are they to whom this /azfra may be communicated ? 
There are told several modes of empowering a disciple by his. spiritual 
teacher (or the initiation into the holy mysteries of the religion)—admoni- 
tions not to violate his vow or promise. Leaf 37-—39, there is an expli- 
cation of the several emblems used in the mandala. Besides several other 
miscellaneous subjects, there are many discussions on the nature of the 
human body and the soul, as also on that of the Supreme being. — (‘This is an 
excellent ¢anéra, and in a good and easy translation.) ‘Translated in the Sa- 
skya monastery, by the Indian Pandit Ravna Sri’, and the Tibetan Lofsavd 
GRraGs-PA-GYEL-rsuaM, (Sans. A7riti Dhwaja.) 

2. Sans. Shri guhya samaja. Tib. () Dpal-gsang-va-hdus-pa. From 
leaf 64—-167. A collection of holy mysteries. The salutation both here and 
in the preceding work is addressed to Vasra Sarwa (the supreme intelli- 


gence). Buacava'n, the Vajra Satwa, on the request of five Tathdgatas 
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(the five Dhydni Buddhas) explains the idea of the Supreme being. There 

are several discussions on the soul and the Supreme spirit by Vagra, by 

the beforementioned five Tathégatas, and by Marrreya. This and the 

preceding work are well worthy “of being read and studied, as they will 

give an idea of what the ancients thought of the human soul and of God. 
_ ‘Translated by Actarya SHrappHaKara Varma, and by Gélong RiNcHEN- 
“ ZANG-PO. 

8. Sans. Shri Vajra mélé abhidhéna. ib. “ Rdo-rjé-phreng-va-mion- 
par-brjod-pa. From leaf 167—267. The counting of a rosary of diamonds. 
The salutation is addressed (in Tibetan) to MaNsu Sri KuMaT BHU'T, to 
Buacavan, the great VarrocHANa, to VAJRA Da‘xin, to Ratna TRAYA 
(the three holy ones). Subject—Mystical theology, soul, emancipation, union 


with God, mandalas, ceremonies, mantras. 

The four following works are also of similar contents :— 

4. Sans. Sdndhi vydkaran'a. ib.) Dgongs-pa-lung-bstan-pa. From 
leaf 267—339. The telling of one’s mind (or thought). 

5. Sans, Vajra jndna samuchchhaya. Tib. “ Yé-shes-rdo-xjé-hun-las- 
btus-pa. From leaf 339—345. Excellent knowledge (collected from several 
parts). 

6. Sans. Chatur deviti pariprichchha, ib. “”) Lha-mo-bshis-yongs-su- 

shus-pa. From leaf 345—351. Asked by four goddesses. 

7. Sans. Pajra hridaya alankéra. Tib. ®) Rdo-rjé-snying-po-rgyan. Orna- 
ments of diamond essence (or of the best diamond). Instruction in the holy 


mysteries. 
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(CuH4) OR THE SIXTH VOLUME. 


There are in this volumé nine separate works, and their titles in Sanserit 
and Tibetan, with some short remarks on their contents, are as follow :— 

1. Sans, Nilambara dhara, Vajra Paun'i, Indra, tri vinita. ib. Gos. 
siion-po-chan-lag-na-rdo-rjé-drag-po-gsum-hdul. From leaf’ 1—5. The man- 
ner in which these three gods, or demons, were subdued by Buacava N 
(Saa’kya), after he had been victorious over the devil. There are some 
mantras. 

2. Sans. Rudra tri vinaya, or, Tantra guhya vivarati. Tib, 6 Drag-po- 
gsum-hdul, or, Gsang-vahi-rgyud-rnams-hyi-rnam-par-hbyed-pa.. From leaf 
5—11. The subduing (or taming) of three valiant ones, or the explication of 
tantrika mysteries. Instruction -how to prepare the mandalas, and how to 
perform the ceremonies. Leqf'10. On the occasion of sacrificial offerings to 
some of the gods,.such ejaculations as these are made—* Om ! Branma’, Om! 
Visunvu, Om! Rupra‘'ya, Om! Karrika, Om! Ganapati, Om! Inpra‘ya, 
Om! Mana’ Kata, Om! Mana’ Braumaya VarirataLe, VALITavaLe, 
SwaHa’.” 

3. Sans. Vajra Pan't Nilémbara (tantra). Tib. Ob Lag-na-rdo-rjé-gos-siion- 
po-chan-gyi-rgyud. From leaf 11—20. A tantra on Vasna Pan’ Nia‘M- 
Bara. Several mantras to be recited for obtaining any specified kind of 
prosperity. Leaf'12. A mantra is of this sort—-Om! Vasra Pani’, Mana’ 
Yaxsua (Cuvera) Nina Mpara Tone puat’.” 

4 Sans. Shri vajra chan'da chitla guhya tantra. Tib, Rdo-rjé-gium- 
pothugs-kyi-gsang-cahirgyud. Vrom leaf 20—44. The secrets of the heart 
of Sri Vasra Cuan’d'a. Different mantras to be used as the means of 
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aéauaging several specified diseases. Leaf 33. There are some expressions very 
like-this—* Nihil est quod non cedat ;” or that in every undertaking one may 
succeed by diligent application and perseverance. One of these expressions 
runs thus—) CWhu-yi-thigs- pa-phra-mo-yis, dus-su-byung-vas-rdo-va-hbigs ; 
“ By small drops of water a large stone is made hollow after a certain time ;” or, 
. gutta cavat lapidem, non vi, sad sape cadendo.” Leaves 39, 40. There is 
an excellent description of the Supreme being, (by Vasra Cuan’n’a to Inpra 
and his attendants). Inpnra asks him on the use of several mantras ; as of 
“those for procuring abundance, assuaging discases, gaining the victory over 
an enemy, and for making one’s self strong against every attack. 

5. A later ¢antra under the former title. From leaf 42—51. Inpra 

‘asks Buacava'n (Pajra Chan'd‘a) on several things, as on the essence of the 
Supreme being, and some mantras of wonderful effect. 

6. The latest, or last éantra of Varna Cran’p’a, at the request of Vasna 
PanT (or Indra). From leaf 51—56. On similar subjects with those in the 
two former works. Ceremonies and mantras. 

7. Sans. Nilimbara dhara Vajra Pan? yaksha maha Rudra Vajra Anala 
Jthvan tantra. Tib. © Phyag-na-rdo-rjé-gos-stion-po-chan-gnod-shyin-dr ag: po- 
eh’ hen-po-rdo-rje-mé-lchéhi-rgyud. From leaf 56—93. A tantra on that demon. 
He asks of Buacava'n to instruct him (for the bencfit of all animal beings) 
how to prepare the mandalas—-how to perform the required ccremonics—-what 
things are to be offered to the gods—and how ‘to cure such and such diseases, 
by mantras. : 

8. Sans. Vajra hridaya, vajra jikvana dhérant.  Tib. ©) Rdo-rjé- 
snying-po-rdo-rjé-lché-dvab-pahi-gzungs. From leaf 93—96. Diamond essence. 


or the causing the fall of thunderbolts. A dhdran‘, or mysterious preservative 
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agaifist’ all” sorts of evil. Delivered by Buacava’'n, at the request of a 
hermit (called NyEs-por). . 7 

9. Sans. Méyd jdla.  Tib. © Syyu-hphrul-dra-va. From leaf 
96—156. The net of illusion. A principal éanira, delivered by Buacava'n 
(Sua‘Kya) at the request of Vasra Pan, a Bodhisatwa. Instruction for 
preparing several sorts of mandalas, performing ceremonies, making oblations, 
repeating mantras. Leaf 154, There is some description of the Supreme 
being, and of the soul. 


(J4) OR THE SEVENTH VOLUME. 


There are in this volume seven separate works. Their subjects and their 
titles, both Sanscrit and Tibetan, are as follow :— 

1. Sans. Sarva tathdgata kdya, vakchitta (krishna yamari ndma tantra). 
Tib. 7)’ Dé-bzhin-gshegs-pa-thams -chad-hyi-shu -gsung-thugs-gshin -yé-gshed. 
nag-po-shes-bya-vahi-rgyud. From leaf’ 1—29. The person, doctrine, and 
mercy of all the Tathdgatas. A tantra, styled the black destroyer of the lord 
of death. ‘The salutation is addressed to A’rya Manav Ser Yama Ri. 
(Tib. ©) Hphags-pa-hjam-dpal-gshin-yjé-gshed). This ¢antra was delivered by 
Buacava'n, (Tib. Chom-ddn-dds) at the request of Vara Pant’ (Tib. 
Chdgnd Dorjé), There are several mantras by which to cure lust, anger, or 
passion, ignorance, envy, &c. Instruction for preparing mandalas, and per- 
forming ceremonies. The means of becoming purified from sin. Leaf 28. 
How the soul must be considered. 2-8: 

8. Sans. Yaméri Krishna karma sarva chakra siddhakara. Tib. ©) 
Gshin-yé-gshed-nag-pohi-hihor-lo-las-thams-chad-grub-par-byed-pa. From leaf 
29—4§. The wheel of Yamarr Krisuna (the black destroyer of the lord 
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of. death) for effecting every shine: A mystical treatise on a similar subject 
with the preceding. . 

8. Sans. Vajra makdé Bhairava. Tib. © Rdo-rjé-ljigs-byed-ch’ hen -po. 
From leaf 46—65. The great terrifying Vasna, a god, or deified saint. 
How to obtain the favour of that divinity. Mandulas, oblations, ceremonies, 
several mantras to be repeated. Leaf 57. Instruction how to paint Vaura 

“Mana’ Buamava (black, and naked, with many dreadful hands and faces) — 
what’ sacrifices to be made to him. From deqf 65—71. There are some 
fragments of other treatises, or of some small works. 

4. Sans. Rakta Yaméri. 'Tib, 64 Gshin-xjé-gshed-Amar-po.  Vrom leaf’ 
71—117. The. red destroyer of the lord of death. A principal tantra by 
Buacavan (Suakya) on the request of Vasra Pan. Enumeration of 
several Vujras that have been victorious over the lord of death. Several 
"eeremonies and mantras described, especially those of Vagna (uarcwsKa; for 
instance, thus—* Om! Vasra Cnarciike’ SippieNpra Nya [Ha'riny’ 
Ratna Traya,” &c. &e. Leaf’ 82. Description of the several emblems in a 
mandala, Leaves 108,109. Instruction in mantras for obtaining victory over 

-an enemy, and in several other things. On the nature of the supreine 
intelligence. 

5. Sans, Bhagavan eka jata. Tib. ) Behom-ldan-hdas-ral-pa-gehig-pa. 

» From leaf 117-122. BuaGava'n with clotted hair, A. principal ¢antra 
delivered by SnakKya on the request of Cua‘kna’ Donan’ (Sans. Pajra 
Pan%), on the subject of uniting method with wisdom. 

G6. Sans. Chandra guhya tilaka. Vib.“ Zla-ysang-thig-lé. vou leaf’ 

122—213. Chandra (or the moon) a mark or token of mysteries. A 


principal fantra by Samanva Buapna, (Vib. Ken-te-bsang-po,) the supreme 
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Buddha,.on the request of all the Bhagavin-Tathgatas, to instruct them i in 
the Chandra guhya tilaka, oy the true knowledge of all- mysteries. Leaf 130. 
‘Several things are enumerated, and it is stated that they all proceed or come 
from SaMANTA Buapnra (Tib, Kun-tu-bzang-po) the optimys maximus of the 
Romans.. This is an excellent ¢antra, in prose and verse. There are many 
sublime ideas of the Supreme being, and of the soul; as also of the existence _ 
of things in general. There are some praises or hymns addressed to SAMANTA 
Buapra. There are likewise descriptions of mandalas—many mystical cere. 
monies ‘to be performed—initiation in the holy mysteries—several kinds of 
empowering. 

7. Sans. Sarva Tathigata tatea sangraha, Tib. “) Dé-bzhin-gshegs-pa- 
thams-chad-hyi-dé-kho-na-nyid-bsdus-pa. From leaf 213—~440, An abridg- 
ment on the essence or natureof all Zuthdgatas or Buddhas. A. sitra of 
high principlese(or of a, speculative character). The salutation is thus—* 
Reverence to Buddha and to all Bodhisatwas. Sua'kya’s inauguration by 
other Tathdgatas or Buddhas, atter he became Buddha. The speakers are 
Varrocuana, SHa’Kya, and some other Buddhas, Vasna Pan's’, and some 
other Bodhisatwas. Many mantras—mystical theology—the means of arriving 
at perfection. Translated by Gélong Rincwuen Bzanc-ro. 


(Nra) o®8 THR EIGUTH VOLUME. 


There are in this volume seven separate works. heir titles in Sanscrit 
and Tibetan, with some short remarks on their contents, are as. follow — 

1. Sans. « Vajra shikhara”’ Mahi guhya yoga tantra. Tib. ©) Gsang-va- 
rnalhbyor-cWVhen-pohirgyud-rdo-rjérisé-mo. Frown leaf 1—207. T he diamond . 
(or thunderbolt) point: or, Zantrika wnysterics of the maha yoga kind. The 
salutation or adoration is addressed (in Tibetan) to Samanta Bouapra, to all 
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Tathdgatas, and to VainocuaNna. The speaker, in general, is VasnaDHaRa, 
or VARA Sarwa, the supreme intelligence. (Tib, ©) Rdo-vé-heh’ hang, or Rido- 
vé-sems-pa. “He, at the request of other Tuthdgatas or Buddhas, explains the 
meaning of several abstract notions; as, heaven, world, Bodhisatwa, Buddha, 
tho ucture of the soul, and that of the Supreme spirit—the Yoga system, with 
_zespect to the existence of things, the human soul, and the universal spirit. 
Several sorts of ‘mandalas, rites, ceremonies, explication of the several 
emblems or symbols used in the mandalas. There are likewise many mantras, 
“and several passages on encrpa at In a word, this is a large treatise on 
mystical theology. 

2. Sans. Sarva rahasyo. Tib. “) Thams-chad-gsang-va. From leaf 207— 
918. All secrets or mysteries. A principal éanira.. Subject—Mandalas, rites, 
ceremonies, the soul, Supreme being, union with God, emancipation. ‘Tyans- 

lated by Surappuanara Varma, and Gélong Rincu’nen BZAnc-Po. 

3. Sans, Traya lokya vijaya mahé halpa raja, Vib.  Hjig-rten-gsum- 

las-rnam-par-1g3 yal-va-rtog-puhi-rgyal-po-ch’hen-po. From leaf 218—288. The 
conqueror of the three worlds, the great prince of reasoning. Delivered by 
‘ BuaGavan (SHAKYA) at the request of CuaKna’ ponse’ (Sans. Vajra Pant), 
a Bodhisatwa. Subject—Rites, ceremonies, mystical theology, discussions on 
‘Tathégatas and Bodhisatwas. 

"4, Sans. Saxkshapa pratishtha viti tautra, Tib, ) Rab-tu-gnas-pa-mdor- 
bsdus-pahi-ch’ ho-gahi-rgyud. From leaf’ 288—294. Ceremonies to be per- 
formed on, the occasion, of consecrating a temple, image, Xc. of Buddha, a 
‘new book, or any new building, Salutation—Reverence to Vasa Sarwa, 
‘(Tib. @ Reo-rjé-sems-pa.) ‘Translated by the Indian Upadhydya, (Tib. 
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Mihap-po, ‘protessor) SHa'NTI GarBHa, and the Tibetan Lotsavd BANDE’- 
JAYA-RAKSHITA. 


5. Sans. Shri paramddi. Tib. @ Dpal-mel’hog-dang-po. From legf 
294.328. The holy first principle, or the Supreme being, Some mystical 
speculations on the Supreme being—ceremonies. ‘Translated by A’cHarya 
SHRADDHAKARA Varoa, and Gélong RincwuEn Bzanc-ro. Continuation 
of the former treatise to Zeaf 466. 


6. Sans. Prajnd padramitd naya shata pancha dashé, Tib. 7 Shes-rab- 
hyi-pha-rol-tu-phyin-pahi-ts hul-brgya-lna-behu-pa. From leaf 466—476. One 
“hundred and fifty rules or directions relating to the Prajud paramité, for’: 
acquiring the perfection of a Bodhisatwa, the province of a Bodhisatwa's: 
activity.’ - 


7. Sans. Sarva Tathégata kiya, vikchitta guhya alankdra vyuho tantra raja. 
adma. Tib, @) De-bzhin-gshegs-pahi-sku-dang- gsung-dang-thugs-hyi-gsang- , 
va-rgyan-gyi-bkod-pa-shes-bya-vahi-rgyud-hyi-rgyal-po. From leaf’ 476—581. 
A principal danfra on the description of the ornaments of the mysteries or 
secrets of the person, doctrine, and mercy of all Tathégatas. Salutation—-I 
humbly adore the Supreme being, and bow down at the lotus feet of MaNsv- 
Gos'HA. Subject—Mystical theology and metaphysics. There are likewise 
several instructions for preparing the imandalas, and for making offerings to - 
the Tuthigatas—ceremonies to be performed, praises or hymns, mantras 
addressed to them. The unreality of things. Leaf 485. Buddha and 
several other distinct conceptions are only ideal, or the products of judicious 
reflections. 
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(T4) OR THE NINTH VOLUME. 


There are in this volume seven separate works, Their titles in Sanscrit 


and Tibetan, with some remarks on their contents, are as follow :— 


es * 
1, Sans, Serva durgati parishodhana.  'Tib, 7 Nan-song-thams-chad-_ 


gongs-su-xbyong-va. From leaf 1—61. (Or Sans. Téjo-Réja-halpa ; Vib. @ 
Gri-byjit-hyi-rgyal-pohi-brtag-pu). The clearing up of all the places of bad 
transmigrations (or damnation); or discussions on the shining bright prince, 


(the Supreme being). TReverence he to (Tib. ©) Dras-nvo0-20b sEMS-pPAH, 


(Sans, Shri Vajra Satea). Subject—Buacavan (Suaxkya) before all sorts of 


gods, demons, and Bodhisatwas, at the request of Inpra, gives instruction 
on the means of avoiding any place of damnation; and the mode of liberation 
from hell. The taking of refuge with Buddha. Mandulas either to be 
prepared really, or to be represented (or fancied) in one’s mind—ceremonies 
to be performed—sacritices to be made (as with burnt offerings of incense, or 
_ fragrant substances, with perfumes, flowers, &c. &e. )-—-mantras to be repeated, 
“for obtaining purification from sin. Leaf 29. A dhavan'i (Vib. Gsungs) is thus 
uttered by Cnom-pan-pas—Om! Ratvriy Rat 





Be, Mana’ Rarsnry Rarxa 
Sambrave’, Rana Kinan i, Ratna Mara‘ Visnuppny Suuppiaya Sane 
va Papany-Hum-Puar. Translated by the Indian Pandit Sintwor Garbua, 
and the Tibetan Lotsavd Java Rawsurva. 

2, Another work under the same title, and on the same subject, as betore. 
Translated by Manika Srt JNa‘Na, and Cira’k Lotsacd. ron leaf 61—134. 
The salutation is thus, (in Tibetan)—Reverence be to Buacava‘’n Sri 

Bua kya Srnita. Subject, as above. Tnstruction for making ready the man- 
datas. ¥Enunceration of the articles to be offered, Description of the several 
emblems or symbols represented in the mandalas, Several mantras—pyay crs, 


"praises, purification from sin. Consecration of persons or things. Leq/’ 80. 
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A ihatiratTib. Snags) is thus—* Gure Namo BHAaGavateE’ sarva ditrgati 
parishb@@@Aé rajay ya tathégatdya, arhaté samyanksambuddiya, tadyathd ; Om! 
Shedhiane shodhané sarva papam vishodhané, shuddé vishuddhé sarva karm- 
dvarana vishuddha-swaha.” 

3” Sans. Vajra mand’ dlankara. Vib. Rido-rjé-snying-porgyan, Krom 
leaf 134—249. An ornament of diamond essence, A principal ¢antra, in, 
the form of a dialogue between Buacava'x Vaimocnana, MaNuu Spt 
Ku'Mar Buu’r, and other deified saints. Subject—M ystical theology, deserip- ." 
tion of the maha mandala with all the emblematical tigures in it, ceremonies, 

initiation (consecration) in the mysteries, empowering, emancipation, 

4, Sans. Pancha vinshati prajné péranité inukha (maha ydna su'tra) 
“Tib, (7) Shes-rab-kyi-pha-rol-tu-phyin-pa-sgo-nyi-shu-visa-lna-pa. Leates 249, 
250. The twenty-five doors of the transcendental wisdom. Some short mantras 
or gjaculations, on a single leaf, uttered by BuaGavan to Vaona Pa’n'r. 

5. Sans. Guhya mani-tilaka (ndma sutra). Vib.  Gsang-va-nor-buhi« 
thig-lé. Vrom leaf’ 250—300. Jewel spots (or ornaments) of mysteries. By, 
BuaGava’n Varrocnana, at the request of Vasra Pa'ny', a Bodhisatwa. 
Subject—Symbolical or mystical theology, emancipation, the soul, the Supreme 
heing, mandalas, ceremonies, mantras. (Tib. “) Dhyil-hikhor, cWho-ga, snags). 

6. Sans, Mahd Vairochana abhisambodhi.™ Ruam-par-snang-mdsad- 
When-po-mron-par-rdsogs-par-hyany-ch hub-pa. Vrom leaf 300—412. A large 
treatise (or sw fra) containing several religious articles and mantras. Delivered‘ 
by Varrocuana, the most perfect Bodhisatia, at the request of Vaana Pay’ 

Nors.—This is the volume, or work, of which a fragment, in ‘Tibetan characters, was pub. 
lished in urope in 1722, at Leipsie, in the “ Aets of the Learned,” the original being sent by Peter 
the Great, Czar of Russia. See Alphabetum Tib. by Giorgi, Rome, 1762, p. 663; also the first 


volume, page 270, of the “Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal.” 
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“The text has been printed very erroneously ‘in the Alph. Tib,, tas may 
be seen in this volume, from leaf 337—339. That fragment consists mostly 
of bija-mantras uttered (by the benediction or grace of Buacava'y Vamo- 
heen by several Bodhisatwas, gods, and goddesses, addressed to the holy 
Buddhas (Samanta Buddhaném). 

‘Where is another work (from Zeaf’ 412—455) without any title. Subject— 
Instruction in the means and mantras for assuaging diseases, procuring abun- 
“dance, getting into one’s power any person or thing, and hurting or destroying 


others. 
7. Sans. Bhagavan Nilambara dhara Vajra Pani (tantra). Tib. &) Behom- 


\dan-hdas-phyag-na-rdo-rjé-gos-shon-po-chan-gyi-rgyud. From leaf 4.55—467. 
LA tantra by the Supreme Buddha, on the request of Buaca’van Vasna 
=Pa'n'y, clothed in blue, a Bodhisatwa. On the means of subduing or making 


“tame all animal beings (or creatures,), ceremonics, mantras. 





(Tua) OR THE TENTH VOLUME. 


There are in this volume seven separate works. The titles of them in 
Sanserit and ‘Tibetan, with some remarks on their contents, are as follow :— 

1. Sans. Achala mahd hrodha rdjasya-kalpa. Vib, ©) Khro-vohi-rgyat- 
po-cl’hen-po-mi-gyo-vahi-vtog-pa. From leaf 1—97. Description of the reli- 
gious rites and ceremonies, concerning AcHata Mana Kropra Ra'sa, &c 
Delivered by BuaGavan (SHAKYA) at the request of Vasrna Pay’. Sub- 
ject—Enumeration of several articles concerning religious rites and ceremonies. 
Leaf 10, &e. There are fine ideas of the Supreme being, expressed by 
Buacava’N and Vasra Pa'y’V in their colloquics. ‘Translated by Usitara 


Raxsmira, an Indian Pandit, and Gélong Dura Locros. 
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2.Sans. Pajra Pén'i abhishéha mahé tantra, Tib. 6» Lag-na-rdoagé- 
dvang-babur-vahixgyud-cl’hen-po. Leaf 101. A large tantra, on empowering 7 
‘one, or imparting to him miraculous (or superhuman) powers. ‘Taught by 
Vasna Pa'y'l to Manav Snr, and other Bodhisatwas. There aye several simi- 
Jar expressions of adoration or salutation, to this—* Namah samanta mubhé- 
bhyah, sarva tathigatébhyah, sarveatha ajana.”’ Tnstruction on several kinds 


‘of mandalas. Ceremonies, mantrus, intermixed with moral maxims, prayers, 


hymns, and praises. Translated by Strinr’Npra Bonu, an Indian Upadhyaya“ 
(master or professor), and Baxpr’ Ye'-surs-spe’, a Tibetan Lotsard (inter- 
rer or translator.) 


3. Sans. Pajra bhimi tri, Se. Vib.) Rdo-vjé-sa-gsum-du-veyn-ca. F rom, 


% 


leaf 328—334, The three diamond earths (or the visiting of the three vajra: 
worlds.) Description of some rites and ceremonies, mantras. ; 
4, Sans. Tri samaya rywha, &e. ib, C& Damn-ishig-gsum-bhod-pa. 
From leaf 334—433. Designation of three sacred (or holy) words ; as, 
“Namah samanta vajréndm.” — Subject—Mystical theology, mandalas, cere- 
monies, mantras, and bija-mantras. . 
5. Sans, Sapta Tathigata purva pranidhina vishesha vistara. Tib. 67 
Dé-bzhin-gshegs-pa-dun “Sur-siion-gyi-smon-lan-gyi-khyad-par-rgyas-pa, From 
leaf 433—470. The special prayers of seven Tuthdgatas, in former times. 
Delivered by Crtoat-pa‘'x-pa’s (Stta‘K yA) at the request of Manav Sry, in the 
presence of all sorts of saints, gods and demons, at Vings-pa-chen (Sans. Vai- 
shali), Subject—Seven (imaginary) Tuthagatas are enumerated, at an inmense 
distance to the east (and towards the other corners of the world), with all 
their good qualities and perfections ; as also the prayers which they had 
uttered when they were practising a holy life to become Buddhas. Fach of 
them, in several prayers, wished that all animal beings (or creatures) that were 
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suffering such and ‘such specified kind of misery or distress, may at the time 
of their becoming Buddhas, enjoy all sorts of prosperity and happiness ; as, 





ealth, wealth, peace, long life, illumination of mind, &e. (From this stra 
* several expressions might be taken to shew the author's feeling for the 
“universal welfare of all living creatures.) Translated by Jina-mitra, Dx’ NA- 
SHILA, SHILENDRA Boput, Indian Pandits, and Banpr’ Yer'-sux’s-svr’, 
: Tibetan Lotsavd. 

FG. Another Stra. From leaf 470—484. On the same subject as the 
former. ‘Translators as above. 

7. Sans. Tathigata Vaidurya prabhé-ndma bala dhana samadhi dhéran?. 





ib.) Dé-bzhin-gshegs-pahi-ting-gé-hdsin-gyi-stobs-skyed-pahi-baidiryahi-hoa- 
hes-bya-vahi-peunge. The brightness or lustre of Varpunya, a dhévan‘t for 
“ncréasing the powers of deep meditation on Zuathdgata. This sitra was 
salso delivered by CHom-pa‘y-pa's (Sua/kya) at the request of MaXur 
Sri, it is on a like subject with the two formers; namely, on the prayers 
f some Buddhas for the universal welfare of all animal beings. Translators, 
-as above, (in the ninth century). Afterwards again corrected and arranged 
by Dirpa kana Sri Jna’xa (vulg. Chovo Atisha of Bengal) and by Gélong 
- Ts'HUL-KHRIMS-GYELVA’ (at Tholing, in Gugé, in the eleventh century.) 


(Da) OR THE ELEVENTH VOLUME. 


There are in this volume twenty separate works. The titles of them in 
Sanscrit and Tibetan, with some short remarks on their contents and charac- 
ters, are as follow :— 

1. Sans, Makdé man't vipula vimana vishwa supratishthita guhyan para- 


marahasyan kalpa raja néma dhéran'i. Tib. ©) Nor-bu-ch'hen-po-rgyas-pahi- 
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gvhakeed Hho engaging se dempal- othe ge Sina , 
rgyql-po-thes-bya- -vahi-gzungs. From leaf 1—40.. A dhdran't containing an- 
account of saered rites and ccremonics. Salutation—Reverence be to Buddha 
and to, all Bodhisatwus. Delivered by Cuom-ba'x-pa’s (Sua‘kya) or BuaGa- * 
va'n, on the request of Varna Pawn y (Chdkné Rdorjé) a Bodhisatwa, his 
attendant. Subject—Mystical and moral doctrine, description of mandalas, 
ceremonies, maniras, or charms. ; 

2. Sans. Bodhigarbhdlankdra lakkha dhévani. 'Tib. () Byang-ch’ hub-"- 
hyi-snying-po-rgyan-hbum-gyi-gaungs. Leaves 40, 41. A dhéran% containing 

100,000 ornaments of the holy essence (Bodhigarbha). Some significant 
Sanscrit phrases, in the form of a prayer or charm (of wonderful effects). 

3. Sans. Guhya dhétu karan'da mudra dharani. 'Tib, © Gsang-va- 
ring-bsrel-gyi-xa-ma-tog. Prom leq f 41—50. A dhérané on the mysteries. 
of a vessel containing some holy relics. An account of the holy relics of 
some Tathdgatas, by Suakya. There are some significant Sanserit phrases, 
charms, or mantras. 

4, Sans. Vipula pravésha. Tib. “) Yangs -pahi-grong-h hyer-dudyjng-pa. 
From leaf’ 50—57. The entrance into the ample city (Vishali or Prayag, 
Allahabad). Leaf 50. Sua Ky travelling in the Briji country goes to Pangs- 
pa-chen (Sans. Vishali). He sends Kun-ncant-vo (Sans. nanda) to the gate 
of the city to recite there some mantras (in Sanserit) and some benedictory 
verses. (‘The same as have been noticed in the second volume of the Duded 
class, from leaf 120—132). 

5. Sans. Buddha hridayam-dhévavi, Tib, ©) Sangs-rgyas-kyi-snying- 
| pa. Qrungs. From Jeaf 58—62. The essenee of Buddha, a dharani. Some 
Sanscrit phrascs—the story of their wonderful effects, when frequently 


repeated. 
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6. Sans. Sarva Buddha angavati dhérant. Tib. © Sangs-rgyas-thams- 
‘chad-hyi-yan-lag-dang-ldau-pahi-gzungs. From leaf 62—64. A dhdran’t.con- 
‘taining all the parts (or members) of a Buddha. Delivered by SHa’xya to the © 

four great kings, residing on the four sides of the R-rab (Sans. Méru)... 

7. Sans. Dwadasha buddhakan. Vib. © Sangs-rgyas-bchu-gnyis-pa, From 

~-teaf 64—70. A sitra on twelve Buddhas. Suankya tells to Marrrnya 
(Chaémba) ‘the great perfections of twelve Buddhas residing at an immense 
distance to the east, and towards other corners of the world. The benefits 

“arising from hearing their names and perfections (in verse). Translated by 
Jrwa-mitra, Da'na-suina, and Yu-sne’s-spei (in the ninth century). " 

8, Sans. Sapta buddhakan, ib. ©) Sangs-rgyas-bdun-pa. From leaf’ 
70—76. <A sttra on seven Buddhas. Some mantras uttcred successively by 
the seven Buddhas (appearing in the air sitting) commencing with Virasiy1, 
at the request of a Bodhisatwa, Sce the “ Za,” or twenty-second volume of 
‘the Mdo class, No. 4. 

»  . 9: Sans. Pimala dhéraniit. 'Tib. © Dri-ma-med-pa; gzungs. From 
leaf '77-—83. The immaculate. <A dharani. Enumeration of several good 
qualities of Buddha. Some mantras or dharan’is. 

10. Sans. Vaishevati dharan'i.  Tib. ©) Khyad-par-chan-gyi-ozungs. 
From deaf 38—87. A special remedy, or extraordinary dhdran’é, by Manav 
Sri. Phrases and charms (in Sanscrit) by which to cure all sorts of diseases 
or maladies, 

Ut. Sans. Ashia man'dalaka sitra. Tib.  Dkyél-hhhor-brgyad-pa. 
From leaf 87—89. Eight mandalas. The bija-mantras of eight Bodhisatwas, 
uttered by Sia’xya, at the request of Ratna Gansua, &e. at Gru-hdsin, 
(Sans. Potala). 
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.- 12 Sans. Alpa akshara prajna paramité. Tib. CO Shes-rab-kyi-pha-rol- 
tu-phyin-pa-yi-ge-nyung-du. From caf 89—92. The transcendental wisdom, 
in few letters. By Sma’kya to AvALoKr’suwana, (Tib. Spyan-ras-grigs- 
dvang-phyug). There are some mantras. 

13. Sans. Bhagavati prajndé paramité hridaya. Vib. 0" Behom-ldan- 
hdas-ma-shes-rab-kyi-pha-rol-tu-phyin-pahi-snying-po. From leaf’ 92—94. 
Essence of the excellent transcendental wisdom. ‘Phe salutation is thus— 
Reverence be to Bracava‘rt, the transcendental wisdom (Prajud pdramita). 
A few explanations on some abstract terms of the Prajnd paramitd, as, on the 
five aggregates constituting the human body and soul. Given by Curxrr’sik 
at the request of Smatunese. 

14. No Sanserit title. Tib. © Sangs-reyas-chom-ldan-hdas-kyi-mts han- 
brgya-rtsa-brgyad-pa-gsungs-siags-dang-ychas-pa. From leaf 94—100. The 
108 names or epithets of Buddha Buacavan, together with some dharanis 
or charms. The salutation is thus—Reverence be to the all-knowing. 
Laudatory verses on the several names or epithets of Buddha (Sura'Ky a). 

15. Sans. Arya Manju Shri mala tantra, Vib. VWpkags-pa-hjam-dpat- 
gyi-rtsa-vahirgyud, From leaf 100—483. An original ¢antra of the vener- 
able Manav Srr. Salutation—Reverence be to Buddha and to all Bodhisatwas. 
Delivered by Crom-pa‘n-pa’s (SuakKyYA) to the assembled Bodhisatwas and 
gods (in the © Guas-gtsang, the holy place in the highest heaven) in a 
discursive manner with MaNav Sri, on the moral conduct of the Bodhisatiwas. 
Enumeration and recommendation of several virtues. Leaf 122. Manxuu 
Sri (in his eestacies) utters several mantras, like the following—* Namah 


Samanta Bouppua nan abhéva swabhdva mungatindm; Namah Pratyéha 
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Buddha drya shrdvakindm ; Namo Bodhisatwindm, dasha-bhimi pratis hihi. 
Yteshwardndm, Bodhisatwéndm, mahd satwdnam, tadyatha : Om! Khakha khahi 
khéhi, &e.” ‘Descriptions of all sorts of mandalas, rites, ceremonies. From 
leaf 281—300. Astrology, related by Sua’kya. The several Nacshatras 
(constellations or stars)—lucky and unlucky months and days—the characters 
of men born in any of them. Leaf 426. Predictions by Sua’kya, 
respecting the biith of some great men in India, that have lived. several 
ages after him, as Panini, Tsanpra Guera (Tib. “| Zla-ca-shas-pa), 
also Na‘cansuna (‘Tib. © Klw-sgrub) and Anya SaNca (Tib.  Wphags-pa- 
thogs-med) two principal philosophers, of whom there are many works in the 
‘Stan-gyur, and who are the Arisror.y and Piao of the Buddhists ; the” 
founders of a reasonable, theoretical, and practical philosophy ; the heads of 
the Madhydmika and Yogacharya schools. 

Nore.—Na“cansuna is generally supposed to have flourished four hundred years after the death 
of Sua‘kva, to have been born in. the southern part of India, and to have lived 600 years. From 
some chronological dates, I know that A’nya Sanoa lived in the sixth or seventh century after 
Jesus Christ. 

This ¢antra is a very learned and interesting treatise, and ts frequently 
cited by Tibetan writers, ‘The scene of it has been placed in the highest 
heaven, but it is mixed with many true historical facts, with respect to the 
lives of princes that have either favoured Buddhism, or persecuted the Bud- 
dhists in India. Translated by order of the Tibetan king or prince Byanc- 
cwuun-nop, (at Tholing, in Gagé, above Garhwal and Kamdon, in the 
eleventh century) by Kuma‘ra Kaxasita, and Gélong Sia’kya Locnos. 

16, Sans. Siddhi cha vira. Tib.  Dpah-vo-gchig-tu-grub-pa. From 
leaf 483—499. The perfect or ready hero or champion. MLystical doctrine on 
purification from all imperfections—for obtaining enancipation. Mandatas, 


ceremonies, mantras, ‘Translated by DiraNkara Sri J na’Na, and Gr'vay 
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Locnos. Leaves 499, 500. Praise bestowed on MANasv Sri, the acute, by 
Cuom-pa'n-pa’'s. Leaves 500, 501. Praise to MaNsu Sri, the prince of 
eloquence, by eight maidens. 

17. Sans. Manju Shri sdkydto, ndma dhdvani. Tib. ) Hyam-dpal-zhat- 
nas-esungs-pahi-geungs. Leaf 501. A dharani uttered by MaNsu Sri him- 
self—I adore (or reverence be to) the three holy ones. “ Nama Ratna 
Traydya,” &¢.—significant Sanscrit sentenees—a sort of collect. or short com- 
prehensive prayer. 

18. Sans. Maaju Shri bhatarakasya prujud-huddhi baradhana ndma dhé- 
rant. ib. Ijam-dpat-gyi-shes-rab-dang-dlo-hphel-vahi-szungs. Leaf’ 502. 

AL dhiran'i, by MaNav Sxi. for increasing wit and understanding. Some 
other dhdran'ts, by ditto. 

19. Sans. Prajudé péramitd nima ashi'a shatakam, Vib, (6) Shes-rab-hyi- 
pha-rol-tu-phyin-pahi-mts hau-bigya-risa-brgyad-pa. Prom leaf 503—505. The 
108 names of the Prajudé paramitd, or transcendental wisdom, Salutation— 
Reverence be to Brracava'rt, Prajad piramitd. Many ox pressions or predi- 
cates on the inscrutable nature of the supreme intelligence. 

20. Sans. Kaushika prajud paramité. Vib. “) Shes-rab-kyi-pha-rol-tu- 
phyin-pa-kaushika, Vrom leaf 505—508. Sua'Kya tells to LypRa how this 


abstract notion, * Prajnd pdramita.” should be understood. 


(Na) OR THE ‘PWELETH VOLUME. 


There are two works in this volume, both on the same subject and with 
the same contents. The one has been translated trom Chinese, and the other 
from Indian or Sanscrit. Their titles and contents are as follow -— 

1. Chinese. (Erroneously, Tib. (2) Reya-gur-skad-du, in the volume, 


instead of Reya-nag-shad-du). — Déhi shing kim kwang med jwahi shing wang 
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hyang. Tib. (>) Hphags-pa-gser-hod-dam-pa-mch hog-du-rnam-par-rgyal-va- 
mdo-sdéhi-rgyal-po-xhes-bya-va-thég-pa-cl’ hen-pohi-mdo. From leaf’ 1—208. 
In thirty-one chapters. Translated from Chinese by BaAnnr’ Cw’Hos-crus. 

2, Sanscrit. A’rya suvarn’a prabhasa uttama sutra Indra Radja, ndma 
mahé ydna sutra. Vib, 09 Hyphags-pa-gser-hod-dam-pa-mdo-sdthi-avang- 
pohi-reyal-po-zhes-bya-va-thég-pa-ch’ hen-pohindo, rom leaf 208—385. The 
best goldshine (or light); or the prince of all sx'tras. A venerable sitra of 
high principles, in twenty-nine chapters. ‘Translated by Jina-mirra, Sits 
Invra Bonu (for Sune NpRa, &c.), and Banner’ Yrv-stin’s-spr’, 

This se“tra was delivered by Brracava’n (Stia’Kya) at Radjagriha. on the 
Gridhra kita parvata (Vib. Bya-xrgod-hyiphung-pohi-ri), in presenee of his 
Shravika disciples (among whom are mentioned those five men that. first 
became his disciples at Varandsi; as, ANA NA Konn'ixya’, &c.), all sorts of 
Rodhisatwas, gods, demons, ada great mumber of the Liccharyi Kundras. 
Subject—Several articles both of the dogmatical and moral doctrine of the 
Buddhistic faith. Some verses on impossibilities, by a Licchavyi Kumdra. 
Several of the auditors, as SnArim-sr. the goddesses Saraswati’ (Tib. 
Deyangs-chan-ma), and Laxsti1 (Sahi-lha-mo-brtan-ma), ask SUA KYA on 
various subjects, as also the four great kings residing on the four sides 
of the Ri-rab, (Sans. Méru), whose Sanscrit names arc, VAISTTRAVAN'A, 
Danira-rasirra, Virup Haka, and Virupaxsna. On the 286-7th leaves, 
adoration is expressed to many Buddhas vesiding in the several corners of the 
world. The auditors admire much the execlience of this sutra, and express their 
praise thereupon. Sia’kya recommends it to their care, The beginning of 
this su'éra, with respect to the qualifications of the Shravakas, is much like 
that of the “ Sher-chin,” or Prajnd péramita. This is a favourite sétra of all 
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Buddhists... Among the nine Dharmas greatly respected in Nepal, this is 
one.’ See Asiatic Researches, vol. xvi. page 424, “ Nine Stibarana Prabha; 
‘and page 428, « Suvarna Prabha.” 





(Ps) OR THE YHIRTEENTH VOLUME. 


There are in this volume seventy-one separate works or treatises. Their 
. . t . . . . . 
titles in Sanscrit and Tibetan, with some short notices on their contents, are 
as follow :— 


1. Sans. Maha sahasra pramardana sttra. Vib. ©) Stongs-ch'hen-po- 





rab-tu-hjoms-pa mdo. From /egf 1—39. The supreme overcomer (or 

’subduer) of the great thousand (worlds). Reverence be to Buddha and to all 
Bodhisatwas. Delivered by. Ciiom-pa‘n-pa's (SAKA) at Rdjagrika, (Tib. 
Rgyal-pohi-khab), on the southern side of the Gridhra kita parvata, before 
1250 Gélongs. All sorts of gods and demons repair to CHom-Da'N-Da's 
(especially Bratima, Ixpra, and the four guardians of the world, on the 
Ri-rab, leaves 139, 140) to hear his instruction on the deliverance from pain. 
He gives them several instructions. They take refuge with the seven 
Buddhas, There are several praises of Buddha expressed by these divinities, 
as also there are some mantras, 

2. Sans. Maha maytri vidya rdjnyi-dhdrant. Vib. “ Rig-snags-hyi- 
rgyal-mo-rma-bya-cl’hen-mo — gzungs. From leaf 39—86. The queen of. 
Vipya Manrras, the great pea-hen.  Knumeration of all sorts of demons— 
prayers, praises, mantras, instruction by Sua‘kya. Leaf 67. All sorts of 
diseases—prayers to Buddha for the welfare of all animal beings.. Leaf 75. 
Among other principal rivers are mentioned, the Gangd, Sindhu, Pakshu, 
and the Sita. Translated by Stiue’NpRA Boput, Jna’na Sipput, SHA'KYA 


Pranya’, and Banpr’ Yr'-sur's-spr’. 
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__ 8. Sans. Mahé pratisara vidya rdjnt. Tib. O? Rig-pahi-rgyal-mo-so-sor- 
hbrang-va-cl’hen-mo. From leaf 86—117. The princess of learning, the great 
wanderer. A dhéran'i containing instruction for preparing the mandalas, and 
performing the several ceremonies—mantras for procuring prosperity, for 
assuaging diseases, &c,—prayers and praises, addressed to Buddhas and Bodhi- 
satwas—preservatives against all sorts of demons and noxious spirits—the 
taking of refuge with Buppua, Duerma, and SaNcna. In general, this 
dharan'é is intented to render the manners of barbarous people mild and 
gentle. Translated by Jixa-mirra, DANa-sui.a, and Banbr’ Yr’-srr's-spr’. 

4, Sans. Maha shitani-su'tra. Tib. 08) Sil-vahi-tshal-chhen - pohi- mdo. 
From leaf 117—134. A sw'tra styled, “the great cool forest.” Told by 
Sua’kvA to the priests and priestesses. Reverence be to the three holy ones. 
Leaf118. Adoration, or respect, is expressed to several Buddhas, Bodhisatwas, 
and the disciples of Snaxya, with some added predicate of their good qualities; 
—as, for instance, to Ka’rya’yana, thus, 0) Civ’hos-hyi-gtam-la-lyigs-med-pa, 
Katyahi-bi-la-phyag-hishal-lo, “ Reverence be to Ka’rya’yana, who is 
intrepid in making a religious discourse ;”—as also to the four great kings 
or guardians of the world, the twenty-cight chief Yakshas, to one’s parents, 
instructors, tutors, and to the gods; and they are all requested by the sup- 
plicant to grant him his wish. Enumeration of all sorts of demons who take 
refuge with Buddha. There are several mantras, prayers, and praises. 

5. Sans. Mahé mantra anudhari-sutra, Tib. @) Gsangs-snags-cl’hen-po- 
rxhes-su-hdsin-pahi-mdo. From leaf 134—143. A su'tra comprchending a large 
mantra (or for understanding or perceiving the great mantra). Instruction by 


Sudxya to all sorts of demons—mantras, prayers, and praises. 
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6. Sans. Arya marichyi néma dhéran'i, Tib, CO Hphags-ma-hod-xere 
chan-xhes-bya-vahi-gsungs. From leaf 143—145. A dhdran'é or charm ¥f- 
Manicut, a female deified saint or goddess. Manicut is told by SHa’kya to. 
free herself from all incumbrances. One prays that he may become like to 
that goddess. Several evils enumerated, and her protection requested. Prayers, 
and mantras. Translated by Pandita AMocHA Vasna, and Lotsavd Gélong 
Rincw'nen Gracs-ra. 

7. The Sanserit and Tibetan title is, Avya parn'n'a shavarihi mdo. 
Leaves 145, 146. Some mantras or charms. 

8. Sans. Aya parn'n'a shavari ndma dhéran'ié, Tib. @) Leaves 146, 147. 
Reverence be to her, A dhéran't of Pary’n’'a SHavani (a female saint 
clothed with the leaves of trees). Mantras and prayers for assuaging diseases, 
and for arriving at a happy state. o 

9. Sans. Vajra shrim khalasya tantra kalpa. Tib. @) Rdo-rjé-la-guergyud- 
mahi-rgyud-kyi-vtog-pa. From leaf 147—160. Ceremonies, and mantras for 
assuaging discases. . 

10. Sans. Chundé dévi nama dharani. Tib, @» Lha-mo-skul-byed-ma- 
shes-bya-vahi-exungs. Leaves 160, 161. A dhdran't of the exhorting goddess. 
Some mantras to avert all hurtful things, and to assuage epidemic maladies. 

11. Sans. Janguli nana vidya. Vib.) Dug-sel-vahi-rig-snags. Leaves 
161, 162. A vidya, or the art of curing poison (by charms or mantras). 
Some mantras. an 

12. Sans. Hiranyavati nama dhdran't. 'Tib. Doyig-dang-\dan-pa-zhes- 
bya-vahi-gzungs. From leaf 162—164. A dhdran'i of Hiranyavati. The 


happy state of emancipation. Some mantras. Translated by Jina-MiTRA, 
Da’na-SHILA, and Banpr’ YE'-sHE’s-sDE. 
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. _ 18. Sans. Yashovati dhiran’t. Tb. 2) Grags-ldan-mahi-gaungs. Leaves 
‘64, 165. Mantras. 

14, Sans. Jayavati-dhdran't. Tib. >) Reyal-va-chan-gyi-geungs. From 
leaf 165—171. A dhdran‘t of the victorious, (or for procuring victory.) 
Delivered by Cuom-pa'N-pa’s, at the request of Vasra Pan’y, for the 
benefit of animal beings. The wonderful effects of some specified mantras. 
Several ceremonies to be performed in order to render the mantras of this 
dharan'i efficacious for every enterprise. 

15. Sans. Maywri vidya garbhé.  'Tib. Rig-snags-hyi-rgyal-mo-rma-. 
byahi-yang-snying. Leaves 171, 172. The essence of the Afaydri (pea-hen) 
Vidya mantra. Some mantras, and prayers to be delivered from all sorts of evil. 
. . 16, Sans, Agra pradipa-dhéravi, Tib. ) Sgron-ma-mel’hog-gi-gaungs. 
From leaf 172—179. The best lamp. A dhdran't. Some mantras, as preser- 
‘vatives against all sorts of evil. 

“1%. Sans. Asht'a dévi dharani. Vib. aly Lha-mo -bygyad -hyt -gxungs. 
‘From deaf 179—181. Some mantras uttered by eight goddesses. 
> 18. Sans, Sarva tathégatos hnisha vijdya nama dhdran'i kalpa sahita, 'Tib. 
(2) Dé-bzhin-gshegs-pa-thams-chad-kyi-gtsug -tor -rnam-par -rgyal-va-zhes-bya- 
vahi-gzungs-rlog-pa-dang-bchas-pa. From leaf 181—188. A dharani. The head 
ornament of victory of all Zathdgatas, together with some minute ceremonies. 
Nos. 19, 20, 21, 22, 23, 24, six other dhdran’is, nearly under the same title, 
and on the same subject as the preceding; namely, ceremonies, mantras, 
“prayers, praises, and charms against several sorts of evil. From leq/’ 188—232. 

25, Sans. Aparajita dhéran't. Tib. ©) Gzhan-gyis-mi-thub-pahi-gzungs. 

Leaf 235. A dhdran' styled, “Not to be overpowered by any other.” 
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¥ 
Adorations expressed to several Buddhas, and other inferior saints. The won-, 
derful effects they produce, by defending against all sorts of evil. The objects af 
fear are thus enumerated—Robbers, fire, water, poison, weapons, hostile bands, 
famine, enemy, sickness, lightning, untimely death, carthquakes, ignis fatuus, 
fear from one’s prince, from the gods, and from all sorts of demons or evil 
spirits. Repetition of several mantras—several kinds of demoniacal possession 
(or occupation by evil spirits). Leaf238. Enumeration of all sorts of diseases 
or maladies in the several members of the body. 

26. Sans. Sarva Tathigata hriddya vilokiti dhévan't. ib. @9 Dé-bshin- 
gshegs-pa-thams-chad-kyi-snying-po-dam-ts hig-la-rnam- pur-\a-vahi-gzungs. 
From /eaf'240—254. The essence of all Tathigatas. A dhéran respecting 
one’s vow or promise. CHom-pa‘N-pa‘s (Smskya) in Galdan, in the presence 
of Brana, Visixv, and Manrsuwana, gives instruction respecting the’ 
six transcendental virtues, Deliverance from pain. Many take refugé with ; 
Buddha. The miseries of life. InpRa requests of Cuom-pAN-pa’s to 
instruct the animal beings how to remedy those evils. Moral instruction. : 
Translated by Jina-mrtra, Sannxpra Bovnt, and Baxpy’ Yr-sHes-spe 
(in the ninth century). 

27. Sans. Sarva roga prashamani dhdran'é. ib. &) Nad-thams-chad- 
rab-tu-zhi-var-byed-pahi-gzungs. Leaves 254, 255. A dhéran‘( tor assuaging 
all sorts of diseases. Told by Sua’kya to the Gélongs at Mnyda-yod, (Sans. 
Shrdvasti). 

28. Sans. Jwara prashamani dhérav't. Vib. ° Rims-nad-rab-tu-chi-var- 
byed-pahi-cxungs. Leaves 255, 256. 

29. Sans. Akshi roga prashamani-sutra, Tib. 7) Mig-nad-rab-tu-schi- 


var-byed-pahimdo. A sutra for assuaging the diseases of the eye. Told by 
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Cuom-pan-v4s at Rdjagriha, at the request of the great black. prince of the 
+ Ye akshas. . A few mantras, with some superstitious ceremonies. 

30. Sans. Arsha prashamani-su'tra. Tib. @ Gzhang-hbrum-rab-iu-zhi- 
ear-bycd-pahi-mndo. From leaf 256—258. A su'tra for assuaging hemorrhoids 
or the piles (in the fundament). 

31. Sans. Chauri vidhwansana-dharan'i. 'Tib. “) Mi-rgod-rnam-par- 
hjoms-pahi-geungs. Leaves 258, 259. A dharani for making a wild man 
tame. Told by Sua’kya to Kun-nGa'n-vo. 

32. Sans. Bahu putra pratisara dhdran't. Tib. “ Bu-mang-po-so-sor- 
hbrang-vahi-gaungs. Leaves 259, 260. Dissension of many children, A 
dhdran't, told by Sita’Kya, at the request of a rich householder at Shrdvasti, 
who could not agree with PrasrNagrr (the king of Kosala). A few mantras. 

“Translated by Jrva-mirra, Da‘Na-suira, and Banpr’ Ye-sue's-spr’. ‘There 
“is another dhdran‘t on the samc leaf. 
ee “$3. Sans. Jndndloka dhdran‘t, 'Tib. Yé-shes-ta-la-la-gsungs. From 
beaf 260263. The light of wisdom. A dhdran't. Adoration is expressed to 
several Tathigatas. Some mantras. 
34, Sans. Rasmi vimalé dhdran't. "Vib. “) Hod-zer-dri-ma-med-pahi- 
gsungs. From leaf 263—278. The immaculate beam (or ray of light). A 
dhdran't, taught by CHom-pa‘N-pa’s at Ser-skya (Capila), before all sorts of 
"Bodhisatwas, gods, and demons, at the request of a Brahman, who takes refuge 
-with Buddha. Instruction on the fruits of good and bad actions, Some 
mantras also, translated by Vinyakara Sani, and Banpr’ Yr'-suu’'s-sp¥’, 
(in the ninth century). The mantras have been corrected by Cuovo AtTIsHas 
and. Gélong Bromston (in the eleventh century). : 
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35. Sans. Sarva mana antamita siddhi stupé ndma dhdran't. Tib. ® 

Shes-pa-thams-chad-mthar-phyin-par- grub-pahi-mceh’ hod xten-xhes-bya-vahi— 

-gsungs. From leaf 278—288. A heap (or sacred building) of perfectly. 

rectified knowledge. <A dharani. Ceremonies to be observed at the building 
and consecrating of a Mch’hod-rten (Sans. Chaitya), taught by Sma‘kya, ai the 
request of Varna PaNny. Afantras. 

36. Sans. Pratitya samudpdda parihriddya dhérani. Tib. (1) Réen-ching- 
hbrel-par-hbyung-vahi-snying-pohi-cl’ ho-gahi-gxungs. From leaf 288—292. 
A dhéran'} or (short treatise) on the essence of causal (or dependent) connexion 
of things. 

37. Another sw’dra under the same title, and on the same subject. Leaf 
293. 

38. Another ditto. From /eqf 293-297. 

39. Sans. Ushnisha jwala dhdran'i. Vib. Gtsug-tor-hbar-vahi-grungs. 
The flaming turban or diadem. A dhérant. Adoration of Buddhas, accoms _ 
panied by some mantras. 

40. Sans. Pradaksha ratna traya—dhavawi, Vib.) Dkou-nel’ hog-gi-rten- 
la-bskor-va-bya-rahi-gsungs. Leaves 297, 298. A dhéran'i (to be repeated) 
at cireumambulating any representative of God (as Buddha, Dherma, and 
Sangha). 

41, Sans. Dakshini parishodhana, 'Tib. Yon-yongs-su-sbyong-va. Leaf 
298. The making clean or pure of gifts (to be offered). ‘Some mantras. 

492, Sans. Prajnd varadhani-dhdran'i, Tib. Shes-rab-shyed-pahi-gaungs. 
Leaves 298, 299. A dhéran'i for increasing wit or understanding, The saluta- 
tion is thus—-Namo Ratna Traydya, Namo Arya Avalokitéshwardya, Bodhi- 
sutwaya, Méha Satwdya, Maha Karunikdya, Sc. Some mantras. 
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"43, Sans, Puja mégha—dhdran't. Tib, Mech’ hod-pahi-sprin—geungs. 

'” Leaves 300, 301. The cloud of sacrifice (or oblations of several things), 

“Adoration expressed to all the Buddhas in the ten corners of the world. 
Benefits that follow such pious or religious acts. 

44. Sans. Aparamita guna anushingsa—dhéran'’t, Vib. ©) Von-tan-bsnages- 
pa-dpag-tu-med-pa-zhes-bya-cahi-gzungs. Leaf 301. Immense praiseworthy 
qualities. A dhdran'i. A few mantras, aud the benefits arising from their - 
frequent repetition, 

45. Sans. Sarva dherma matrika—dharan't, Tib. ©") Clv’hos-thams-chad- 
hyi-yum—grungs. Leaf 302, The mother of all virtues. A dharan'i. Sua'kya 
to Kun-nca'n-vo at Shrdvasti. Some mantras. 

46. Sans. Balavati ndma pratyam giri. Vib. Phyir-bslog-pa-stobs-chan. 
Leaves 302, 303. The powerful averter (of all hurtful things). 

AT. Sans. Vidya Raja shwisa mahi. Tib. ©) Rig-snags-hyi-rgyal-po- 
dvugs-ch’hen-po. Leaves 303, 304. The great breath, A principal vidya. 
‘Some mantras. Suwa'sa Manta, the prince (or chief) of the Biiits (or evil 
spirits) takes refuge with Buddha (Sua’kya), and promises that he will not 
hurt those that carry with them this dhdrani. 

48. Sans. Krodha vijaya hulpa guhya tantra, Vib. © Khro-vo-rnam- 
par-rgyal-vahi-vtog-pa—Gsang-vahirgyud. From leqf 304—384, A inystical 
tantra on the ceremonics of the victorious wrathful (a divinity). Exhorta- 
tions by that terrific deity to take refuge with the three holy ones. Deserip- 
tion of mandalas, oblations, ceremonies, and mantras. Mystical theology. 

49. Sans. Chiida man'i—dharan’t. Tib. ©) Gtsug-gi-nor-bu—gzungs. From 
leaf 384—387. Chu'dd man'i (having a gem on the crown of his head), the 
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name of a dhdran'i. Adoration of Buddhas, Bodhisatwas, and other inferior 
saints, and prayers addressed to them to avert all disagreeable things. Mantras,° 

50. Sans. Chandananga—dhdran't. Tib. ©) Tsan-dan-yan-lag—gaungs. 
From leaf 387-389. A member of Chandan, or sandal wood. A dhdran't. 
A short instruction by SHa‘kyva to the Gélongs. Some mantras also. 

51. Sans. Vijayava apatina pratyam-giri, ib. © Phyir-bxlog-pa-rnam- 
par-rgyal-va-chan. From leaf 389—392. The victorious averter (or the most 
efficacious remedy against all hurtful things). Adoration of Buddhas, &e. 
Mantras, and prayers. ’ 

52. Sans. Oja pratydharawi-swtra. Vib. ) Mdangs-phyir-bxlog-pahi- 
mdo. The restoring (or recovering) the brightness of one’s face (or countenance). 
A short sw'tra, told by Sia’kya to Kun-nca‘it-vo. Some mantras. 

53, Sans. Ratna mali, néma apardjita, Tib. © Gzhan-gyis-mi-thub-pahi« 
rin-po-cl’hehi-phreng-va. From leaf 393—395. A rosary of jewels, to prevent ~ 
being overcome by any one. Some adorations expressed. Prayers and mantras 
to be delivered from all sorts of evil. ao 

54, Sans. Sarva abhaya praddéna-dharan i. Vib.) Thams-chad-la-mi- 
hjigs-pa-shyin-pa—gzungs. From leqf 395—397. The encouraging: of all. 
A charm against all sorts of evil. Taught by Stra’kya to Inpra. Some 
mantras, 

55. Sans. Abhaya vada apardjita. Vib.) Gshan-gyis-mi-thub-pa-mi-ljigs- 
pa-sbyin-pa. From deaf 397—400. The bestowing on a person such courage 
as not to be overcome by any one. Some prayers and mantras. 

56. Sans, Abhis‘hinychani dharani. ‘Vib. ) Deang-bshir-vahigzungs. 
From leaf 400—402. A dhéran't for empowering one. Some mantras. Trans- 


lated by Jina-mMirra, Da‘Na-smita, and Banpr’ Yr-sur’s-spE. 
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57. Sans. Chakshu vishodhan'a-vidya. Tib. ©) Mig-rnam-par-shyong- 


vahi-rig-siiags. From leaf 402—405. The clearing up of one’s eye. SHa’KYA 


, gives religious instruction to some of the Shddyas, who take refuge with 


Buddha, 


58, Sans. Sarva antara singrdsa-dharan'é mantra, Tib “) Bar-du-gchod- 


-., pa-thams-chad-sel-vihi-exungs-snags. Leaf 405. A cure against all evil. Told 


Ye laglal 


by CHom-pa’n-pa's to Vaana Pan’. 

- 59. Sans. Dravid’a vidya Raja. Tib. ©) Hgro-lding-vahi-rig-siags-hyi- 
rgyal-po. From leaf 405—408. A principal vidya, styled, * the high soaring 
or flying.” Told by Sua’kva to Kun-nca’u-vo. 

60. Sans. Dhwaja agrakéyura-dharan't. "Vib. ©) Reyal-mis'han-gyi-ttsé~ 
mohi-Apung-rgyan—gzungs. From leaf 408—410. ‘The ornament on the top 
of abanner. Told by Sna’kya. Many mantras. Translated by Jina-urrra, 


‘Da'NAssHILA, and Banpe’ Yu'-snr's-spe’. 


61. Sans. Mahi mahendra-dhéranii. 'Yib. Sahi-dvang-po-ch'hen-po 
—grungs. From leaf 410—413. The great ruler of the earth. A dhdrani. 
Some mantras. Adorations paid to several saints or Buddhas. 

62. Sans. Mahi dand‘a-dhdran't, Tib. “' Bé-chon-cl’hen-po—grungs. 
Fron leaf 413—416. The great staff or rod. A dhdran'i. Mantras and 
prayers. 

63, Sans. Swmukhan-dhdran't, Tib. ) Sgo-bzang-po—gzungs. From leaf’ 
416—424 The good door. A dhkdran't by Sua'Kya, at the request of Vaora 
Pan’. 

64. Sans. Dherma sigara-dharan?. Tib. Ci'hos-i-yi-rgya-mts ho—exungs. 


' From leaf 424—429. An ocean of virtues. Some mantras, by SUA'KYA at 
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Varandsi, with instruction how to keep the doctrine tanght by him. Trans- 
lated by Surewpra Bopwt, Prasna’ Varna, and Bann’ Yr'-sir's-spe’. 
65. Sans. Gadthd dwiya dharani, 'Tib. @) Ts eee pa aingisgell 


—gruugs. <A dhdvan'i consisting of two verses. 


66. Sans. Shat mukhi-dhdran'i. Tib. Sgo-rug-pa—geungs. Leaves 
429, 430. That with six doors, (or entrances) A dharani, by Sua'kya. 
Prayers and mantras for the welfare of animal beings. 

67. Sans. SYhat’ akshara vidya, 'Tib, @ Yi-ge-drug- pahi -rig-snags. 
From (leaf 400—432. A Vidya mantra, consisting of six letters. Some 
mantras as preservatives against some specified diseases. Told by Sua'kya to 
Kex-pca't-vo, 


> 


68. Sans. Kanychavati-dhéran'i. 'Tib. @) Gser-chan—gzungs. From leaf 
432—435. The golden dharani. Charms against all sorts of evil. 

69. Sans. Karun'a agrand-dhdran'i. Vib.) Snying-rjé-mch hog—gaungs. 
From /eaf’ 485—438, The most merciful. A dhdran't. Adoration expressed, 
and prayers addressed to Buddha, for protection from the manifold calamities 
of life. Some mantras. 


70. Sans. Pushpa kita. Tib.  Meé-tog-brtsegs-pa. From leaf 438—441. 
A heap of flowers. The happy state of those that take refuge with 
Buddha. 

71. Sans. Maha-dharani. Vib, “? Gzungs-ch’hen-mo. From leaf 441 
445. The great dhdran’?, or charm. Kun-pGa‘n-vo having passed the three 


months of summer at Sdhetana (Tib. Gnas-behas), returns to Swa’Kya_ at 
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» Shrdvasti (Tib. Mnyan-yod), who tells him this dadran'f, as a remedy against 
#all evil. ‘Some mantras, and the stories of their great efficacy. 
Nore.—There are many repetitions in the whole volume. ‘The translation of many of the 
Works is attributed to the celebrated translators in the ninth century, as, Jina-mrrra, Da'na- 
-saita, Sur#aDRA Bopnt, Prasna’ Varma, &c. and Banpe’ Yr“%ure’s-spx’; but, I think they 
had no part in the translation of several of them, judging from the contents of these works, and 


‘of other large treatises translated elsewhere by them. And it is stated by Tibetan writers, that the 


princes at that time permitted only a few Zantrika works to be translated. 


(Pus) OR THE FOURTEENTH VOLUME. 


“There are in this volume, besides some fragments, fifty-three separate 

works. The titles of them in Sanscrit and Tibetan, with some notices on their . 
’ contents, are as follow :— 

' 4, Sans. Achala—dhdrant. Tib. ) Mi-gyo-va—gsungs. From leaf 
198, The firm or immoveable (a deity). A dhdran‘i. Instruction by Sia“Kya 
: for preparing his mandala and performing the ceremonies, and on the several 
_ configurations of the fingers of the hands during the ceremony. What obla- 

‘tions to be made. Several mantras to be repeated—their efficacy. ‘Translated 

by Duerma Sri-mrera, and Gélong Ci’nios-Ky1' Bzanc-Po. 

2, Sans. V7 ajra Krodha Raja kalpa (laghu tantra néma), Tib. ®) Rdo-wé- 
hhro-vohi-riog-pa (bsdus-pahi-rgyud). From leaf’ 23—57. Description of 

Vasra Kropua (an abridged tantra). His mandala. How to represent him 


in painting. His ceremonies, oblations, mantras, and praises. 
The titles of the following eight works are only in Tibetan :— 
: 3. Tib. 8) Spyan-ras-gxigs-dvang-phyug-gi-mits: 
gsungs-snags-dang-bchas-pa. From leaf 57—61. The hundred and eight 


names or epithets of AVALOKITE’sHWaRa, together with some mantras. 


han-brgya-risa-brgyad-pa- 
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4,-Thq hundred and eight names or epithets of (Tib. 61)) Byams-ra 
(Sans. Matireya). From leqf 61—63. 
ae Ditto, those of ‘(Tib.) (8) NAM-MKHAIU-SNYING-PO. (Sans. Ahdsha 
Garbha). From leaf 63-68. 

6, Ditto, those of (Tib.) (53) Kun-rv-zzanc-pro. (Sans. Samanta Bhadra), 
From leaf 68—73. 

7. Ditto, those of (Tib.) (81) LaG-Na-rpo-rsE’. (Sans. Vajra Pén'i), 
From leaf 73—-77. 

8. Ditto, those of (Tib.) (%) JZsam-orat. (Sans. Manju Sri). From 
leaf 17-~82. 

9. Ditto, those of (Tib.) (5) Saxim-ea-THAMS-CHAD-RNAM-PAR-SEL-VA. 
(Sans. Sarvoa ndvaran'a viskambhi). Vrow leaf 82—85. 

10. Ditto, those of (‘Tib.) o7) Samt-snyinG-ro. (Sans. Kshiti garbha). 
From leaf 85—88. "~ 

11. Sans. Manju Shri ndma ashia shatakam. Tib. ©) Hjam-dpal-gyi- 
mis'han-brgya-risa-brgyad-pa. Leaves 88, 89. The hundred and eight names 
of MaNuvu Sri. 

12. Sans, Maitri pratijnya-dharan'i. 'Yib. ) Byams-pahi-dam-behas- 
pa—gsungs. Leaf89. The promise or vow of Marrni. 

13. Sans. Arya jambhala nima as'hta shataka, ib. ) Gnod-hdsin. 
From leaf 89—91. The hundred and eight names of (Sans. Jambhala) the 
destroyer or taker away of hurtful things. By repeating or reading these 
names many specified sorts of prosperity are stated to be obtained. 

14. Sans. AVdndtiyama-sitra, Tib. ©) Nun-tu-rgyu-va-dang-hun-tu-rgyu- 


va-ma-yin-pa-dang-hthun-pahi-mdo. Leaf 92. A sttra common both to the 
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 Parwrajakas and non-Parivrajakas. Told by Kuve’ra, with the permission 

“of Gautama, the kinsman of the sun.He is styled by Kuve'ra, (Tib. 

‘ Dpah-ch’hen, Sans, Maha Vira, thus—Reverence to thee, great champion. [n 
this sééra Kuve’ra tells how the four great kings on the Ri-rab (Sans. Méru) 
hearing the excellent qualities of Gaurama pay him their respects, with all 
their attendants, the Gandharbas, &e. and take refuge with him; and also that 
they promise fo protect and make those to prosper who take refuge with 
Buddha. here are some mantras also. In general, this is an instructive 
sutra. ‘Translated by Jina-mirra, Pragna’ Varna, and Banner’ Yr- 
SHE'S-SDE’. 

15. Sans. Maha mégha. Tib. “) Sprin-ch’hen-po. From leaf 112—138. 
The great cloud (the name of a Buddha). Enumeration of many sorts of 
Nagas. Several names of Buddha, with the epithet of “cloud.” Instruction 

“to the Nagas, The adorations expressed by them; and their promise that 
they will let fall scasonable rain in Jambudwipa, and will keep off all hurtful 
things. Mantras and ceremonies. Translated by Jina-Mirra, SHILENDRA 
Boni, and Banpr’ Yr'-sue’s-spev. 

16. Sans. Mahd mégha vata man'dali sarva naga hriddya, Tib. ©) Sprin- 
cW’hen-po-rlung-gi-dkyil-hkhor-gyi-léhu, kht-thams-chad-hyi-snying-po. Fyrom 
leaf 132—139. The preat cloud, the atmosphere, the essence of all Nagas. 
Subject, as above, enumeration of many Ndgas. They take refuge with 
Buddha, and pay their respects to him. Praises and mantras. 

17. Sans. Naga Raja vira pariprich’chha-ndma dharani. Vib. °) Kluhi- 
rgyal-po-gzi-chan-gyis-rhus-pahi-gsungs A dharani at the request of Vina, 
a Naga Raja (or principal serpent). Some mantras, as preservatives against 
poison, weapons, and other hurtful things. 
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18. Sans. Maha Gan apati-tantra. Tib, Ts hogs-hyi-bdag-po-el; yy. 
pohi-rgyud. From leaf 140—148. A tantra of the great Gane’sa (the lord 


of hosts). Description of the square mandala in which his image Mgt pe 


placed. Oblations of several things, mantras, praises, prayers. ‘This hontra 


was brought into Tibet by Dirranxanra Sri Jnana (Chovo Atisha), in the 


-eleventh century. = 

19. Sans, Gan'apati hridiya. 'Tib. 7) Ts'hogs-hyi-bdag-pohi-snying-po. 
From leqf 148—150. The essence of Ganu’sa. Some mantras of wonderful 
cflicacy for obtaining suecess in every undertaking, and for being defended 
against all hurtful things. Told by SHa’kya to KUN-pca‘H-vo at Rijagriha. 
(Tib. Reyal-pohi-khab.) 

20. Sans. Graha-matrikd-dhdran'i. Vib. (2) Gzah-rnams-hyi-yum—exungs. 
From leaf 150-158. A dhéran'i containing the mother of the planets; or 
some mautras to render the planets propitious to keep off all hurtful, things, 2 
Told by Suaxya, at the request of Vasra Pa'n''’. Translated by Snitenpra 
Boput, JNANa Sippy, Sua’kya Prawira’, and by Banner’ Yr‘-site’s-spx'. 

21. Another dhéran'i under the same title, and on the same subject 
as before. From leaf 153—157. 

22, Sans. Vasudhara, Dhdran'i. Tib. ©) Nor-gyi-rgyun—grungs. Af- 
fluence of riches. Instruction, and some mantras by Sua’kya, how to escape 
poverty, sickness, and other hurtful things. Delivered at the request of 
Da'va'-Zano-ro, a citizen of Késhambi, when Sua’kyA was in the thorny 

’ forest near that city. 

23. Sans. Shri Mahé Kala tantra. Tib, Dpal-nag-po-cl’ hen-pohi- 
rgyud. From leaf 167—170. A tantra on Sti Matta’ Kata (a_ terrific 
god). How to represent him in the mundala. What oblations to be made, 


Ceremonies and mantras. 
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94. Sans. A dhdéran't on Shri Mahé Kala. Leaves 170, 171. 
@5. Sans. Dévi Mahd Kali dhéran'i. Tib. ) Lha-mo-nag-mo-ch’hen-mohi- 
ungs. Leaves 171,172. A dhdran'i of Ka't1 Devi. She is called here 
sister and wife of Yama (Tib. @ Gskin-vjéhi-leham), the mother of 
Vra (Tib, @ Bdud) or Ca‘ma, and the queen (‘Tib.  Deang-phyug-me. 
wans. Ishwari) of the Cadmarupa world. She visited Sua’Kya after he 
became ‘Buddha, and while he was sitting under the holy tree (frews indica) ; 
and having thrice cireamambulated him, prostrated herself at his feet, adored 
him, and was instructed by him in some mantras. 

26. Sans. Shri Dévi Kdla prama rdja tantra kili, Vib, ©) Dpat-tha-mo-nag- 
mohi—bstod-pa-rgyal-pohi-rgyud. From leaf 172—182. The highest praise 
bestowed on. Katt Devi, for having adopted the doctrine of Bnacava’x 
with respect to the ten moral virtues. 7 

a7. Sans. Shri Dévi Kali néma ashta shataka. ib. Dpal-tha-mo-nag- 
mohi-mnts’ han-brgya-risa-bygyad-pa. From deaf’ 182—184. ‘The hundred and 
eight names of Sri Ka‘Li Devi. 

28. Sans. Supta vetuda—dharan'i. Tib.  Ro-langs-bdun-pa-grungs. Prom 
leaf 184—190. Seven manes or ghosts.  Sia’kya’s instruction to Kun- 
DGA‘H-VO, when he, on a certain occasion, was hurt by some Tirthika Pari- 
vrajakas, by the influence of some mischievous spirits (of dead bodies). 

29, Sans. Surupa—dhdran'i. Tib. © Su-ru-pa, or Gzugs-legs, Leap’190. 
Some mantras and their effects. There are some other dhdrawis from leaf’ 
190—200. 

30. Sans. Apardmita ayurjndna-maké yina sitra, Tib. Tshé-dang- 
yé-shes-dpag-tu-med-pa—theg-pa-ch hen-pohi-mdo. From leaf’ 200—208.  Im- 
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mense life and wisdom. A sdétra of high principles, by SHa’Kya to Manav 
Sri, on the several good qualities or perfections of APARA'MITA AYURIJNAN 
a Buddha. Several mantras, and their effects. 

31. Another sw'tra of the same name and subject. From /eaf 208—< 

32. A dhdran‘i containing the essence of the above. From /ea/ 215—2 

33. Sans. Avalokitéshwara padma jdla (mula tantra raja nama). Tib, © 
Spyan-ras-yxigs-dvang phyug-gi-visa-vahisgyud-hyi-rgyal-po— Pad-ma-dra- 
va-xhes-bya-va, From leaf 217—299. The Padma net (or ornamental work 
of flowers). An original fantra of AvaLoxiTE swana. Subject—Mystical 
and moral theology. old by Sia’kya before all sorts of auditors. Leaf 
219. There is an enumeration of many goddesses, commencing with 
Locuanxa, Ma’mani, &c. All sorts of moral instructions. Stories of acts 
performed in former lives. Instruction on preparing mandalas, performing 
ceremonies, and repeating mantras. Translated in Cashmir by Pandita- 
Soma Sri Buava, the Tibetan Lotsdrd Kyuna, Gélong Ts HuL-Kunis 
HOD-ZER. 

34. Sans. Amoghd pashd pdramité shat paripu'rdya ndéma dhdran’‘i. 
Tib. OD Don-yod-zhags-puhi-pha-rol-tu-phyin-pu-drug-yougs-su-rdsogs-par-bycd 
pa-xhes-bya-vahi-gzungs.  ¥roin leaf 299—302. A dharan'i of Amogha-pashé 
for accomplishing the six transcendental virtues. Adoration of several Bud- 
dhas. Some mantras. 

35. (Titles only in Tibetan). The minute rituals and ceremonies of 
AVALOKITY’sHWARA, Who has a thousand hands, and as many eyes. From 
leaf 302-—346. 

36. A dhdran'i of Spvax-nas-czics. From leaf 346—--410. All sorts of 


ceremonies, legendary stories, and mantras. Translated from Chinese. 
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37. Avalokitéshwara ekadasha mukham, ndma dhéran't, Tib. 0 Spyan- 
* pas-gxigs-deang-phyug-shal-behu-gchig-pahi-gaungs. From leaf 410—414. A 
dhdran't of the eleven-faced AVALOKITE’sHWARA. Some prayers and maniras 
_for averting all sorts of evil. 

38. Another dhdran't of CHENRE'sIK. 

* 39. Sans. Padma hu ta tantra. Tib. (8) Pad-ma-chod-pan—rgyud, From 
leaf’ 414425. A padma head ornament. Ceremonies and mantras for 
averting all disagrecable things. 

40. Sans, Lokéshwara halpa, Tib. @)) Hyig-rten-dvang-phyug-gi-rtog-pa. 
From leqf 425—433. A religious treatise on Lokr’sHwana. 
41, Sans. Samanta Bhadra dhéran'i. Tib. (>) Kun-tu-bzang-pohi-gzungs. 
‘From deaf 483—436. A dhdran'i of Samanta Buapra. Some mantras for 
acquiring superhuman powers. 
# 42. Sans. Avalokitéshwara Hayagrica dhéran't. Vib.“ Spyan-ras-gxigs- 
dvang-phyug-ha-ya-gri-cahi—gsungs. From leaf 436—438. A dharawt of 
~ AVALOKITE’sHWARA Hayacriva. Some mantras. 
43. Sans. Avalokitéshwardya nama as'ht'a shatakam. Vib.) Spyan-ras- 


grigs-dvang-phyug-gi-mts han-brgya-risa-brgyad-pa. From leq? 438—440. 
The hundred and cight names of CHENRE'SIK. 

44, Sans. Karualikasya drya jambhala jalendra su shankara, néma dhé- 
rant. Tib. 0%). Gnod-hdsin-cl’ hu-dvang-snying-vjé-chan-gyi-exungs—bidé-byed- 
- ches-bydva. The bappy maker (he that makes happy). A dhdran’é of the 
merciful Jamprta.a, the ruler of water. Adoration of Buddha and a few 


mantras. 
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45, Sans. Ruchira angayas'ht'hi-dhdran't. 'Tib. 0 Lus-hyi-dvyibs-mdses- 
pa—geungs. From leaf 441—443. A dhéran'i of the handsome bodied. 
Some mantras for obtaining some specified prosperity. 

46. Sans. Sinha ndda tantra. Tib.) Seng-géhi-sgra. From leaf 443— 
445. The lion’s voice. Some mantras by Suakva, and their efficacy. 

47. Sans. Avalokitéshwardya sinha nada dhiran'i. Vib, 2D Spyan-ras~ 
grigs-dvang-phyug-senge-sgrahi—gzungs. From leaf 445—453. The lion- 
voice of AvaLoxire’siwara. A dhdran't. Mantras and their efficacy. 

48. Sans. Avalohitéshwara mati-dharan'i. Vib.) Spyan- ras-gxigs-dvang- 
phyug-gi-yum—geungs. From leaf’ 455—457. The mother of Avatl.oxi- 
ve'snwana. A dhdran't. Some mantras and their virtues. Told by Suakya 
at Pangs-pa-chen, on the request of Kuyvrt UsZANG-PO, 

49. Sans. Sarva tathigata matani Tard vishua-harma bhawa-tantra, Tid. 
* 3) Dé-bzhin-gshegs-pa-thams-chad-hyi-yum-sgrol-ma Zas-snu-ts hogs-hbyung-vaa 

xhes-bya-vahi-rgyud. From leaf 457—480. A tantra shewing how various 
things originated from T.4’n.s‘, the mother of all Tuthégdtas. Told by Snaxya 
to MaXsu Si. Praises, prayers, mantras. ‘Translated by Dunarma Sri 
Mirna, and Lotsavd Gélong CWnos-KYt ZANG-PO. 

50, Sans. Arya Tard Bhddra wima asht'a shatakam. Tib, 2 Rje-bisun- 
ma-hphags-ma-sgrol-mahi-m tshan-brgya-rtsa-brgyad-pa. From leaf’ 480—483. 
The hundred and cight names of the venerable 'Ta’na‘, 

51. Sans. Tiré dévi nama as‘ht'a shatakam, Vib, ©) Lha-mo-sgrol-mahi- 
mishan-brgya-risa-brgyad-pa. The hundred and eight names of Ta’ra 
Devi’ . 
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59, Sans. A'gra pradipa dhdran't vidya rdja. 'Tib. Rig-snags-hyi- 
rgyal-ms-sgron-ma-mel’ hog-gi-gxungs. From leaf’ 483—495. A. principal 
mantre, called, “ The best lamp.” Some mantras of great efficacy for obtaining 
prosperity, and being freed from adversity. 

58. Sans. Térd Swa pratijné-dhiran'i. Vib.“ Serol-ma-rang-gis-dam- 
Jehas-pahi-gsungs. Leaves 495, 496. A dhéran'i on the promise made hy 
Wana’ herself, Some mantras, said to be of wonderful effect. 

(Ba) OR THE FIFTEENTH VOLUME. 

There are two volumes under the letter B (the fifteenth and the sixteenth 
voluines). ‘The first is culled Ba-gong (the upper B), the latter, Ba-hog (the 
lower B). 

First the Ba-gong, or fifteenth volume. 

There are in this volume seven separate works. ‘Their titles in Sanscrit 
and Tibetan, together with some notices on their contents, are as follow :— 

"1, Sans. Amogha pasha hridéyam maha ydna sitra. 'Tib, Don-yod- 
xhags-pahi-snying-po-theg-pa-cl’hen-poki-mdo, From leaf t1—1l. A sutra of 
high principles, containing the essence of AmMogmua Pa'sna (a deified saint), 
related by Curnrr’six. ‘The salutation is thus—Reverence .be to ARYA 
AmocnHa Pa'sita; reverence be to Buppra; reverence to the ereat Merciful 
One. Sua‘kya is on the top of the mountain of Potala, the residence of 
Cuenrv’sik, together with eighteen thousand Gélongs, an infinite number of 
Bodhisatwas, and Devas of Gnas-gisang (the pure place or holy heaven). The 
gives them religious instruction. CHennre'srK tells this se'tra, Moral 
instruction, with several mantras of great efficacy, and ceremonies with which 
they must be repeated. 

2. Sans. Saraswati Shri Dévi. Tib.) Dpat-tha-mo-sgra-dvyangs. Leaves 
11, 12. The praise of that goddess. 
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3. Sans. Shri Mahé Dévi vydkarana. Tib, @ Lha-mo-ch’hen-mo-dpal-lung» 
_ bsten-pa. From /eqf'12—-19. Account of Sx1 Mana De'vi (Lakshmiy, Told 7 
by SHaxya to Cuenre’sik, in the (Tib, @)) Bdé-va-chan (Sans. Sukhavati) 
world. Prophecies of several Buddhas of her future exaltation. Her former 
moral merits. The benefits arising from repeating her names, Leaves 18, 19. 
Her several names. Mantras. 

4. Sans. Mahaé shraya su'tra. Tib. G2) Dpal-cl’hen-mohi-mdo. Leaves 
, 19, 20. A svitva on Mana Sri Devi. Told by Suakxya to CHENnRE’stx, in 
Sukhavati. Wer twelve names are thus in Tibetan —@) 1 Dra.-:DAN-MA. 
2, BKRA-SHIS-MA. 3, PAD-MAHI-PHRENG-VA-CHAN. 4 NoR-GYI-2DAG-MO. 
5. Dkan-mo. 6. GRaGs-Pa-cHEN-MO. 7 PAD-MAHI-SPYAN. 8. Hop- 
CWHEN-MO. 9. Byxp-ra-mo. 10. Zas-spvin-Ma. 11, RiN-o-cHE’-RAB- 
VU-SEYAN-MA. 12. DPAL-cIvueN-Mo. Mantra—Syadya thedana jini ghrini, 
sarva artha sadhani shashini alakshmini, menésheya. Siddhaniumé mantra’ 
pada: swahd. Translated by Jena-mirna and Banner’ Yr-sur‘s-spr’. 

5. The twelve names of ditto. Leaves 20, 21. 

6. Sans. Vajra patdla (nama tantra raja). Tib. © Rdo-rjé-sa-hog-gi- 
rgyud-hyi-rgyal-po. From leaf 21—66. The salutation is thus—Reverence 
be to the Supreme being and to MaNsu Sri. A principal ¢antra contaifting 
a prolix description of mandalas. Ceremonics, mantras, and mystical doctrine 
with respect to the infernal (or lower) regions, told by SiaKya, at Shrdvasti, 
(Tib. Mnyan-yod,) in the presence of many priests, Bodhisatwas, gods, and 
demons. 

7. Sans. Bhau'ta damara (maha tantra raja). Tib. © Hbyung-po hdul- 
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va—ryyud-kyi-rgyal-po-ch’hen-po. . From leaf: 66-105. The subduing or 
taming of ghosts (or evil spirits). Salutation thus—Reverence be to Sri 
Vasna Satwa. (Tib. Dpal-rdo-vjé-sems-dpah), Subject-—The manner of 
subduing all male and female Bhiits. 'The speaker is Vasra Duara (Redo- 
ré-ch’hang). Leaf’80. Explication of several symbols (Sans. médra) or con- 
figurations of the fingers of the hands, the fists, &c. Several mantras and 
ceremonies to be performed for obtaining the favour of such and such a 
demon. Translated by Buppua A’kaRa Varma, and Gélong Cwi0s-Ky1- 
SHES-RAP. 


(Ba-n10c) OR THE SIXTEENTH VOLUMF. 


The lower or latter B. 

There is only one work, with the following title and contents :— 
& Sans. Arya amogha pasha halpa Raja. Vib. © Wphag. -pa-don-yod- 
pahi-rhags-pahi-ch’ho-ga-zhib-mohi-rgyal-po. From leaf 1—569. Minute des- 
cription of the religious rites and ceremonies of A’RYA AMoGHa PaA‘sna. 
The salutation is thus—Reverence be to Buddha, and to all Bodhisatwas. 
Subject—Description of mandalas, ceremonics, mantras, praises, instruction. 
The *several parts of this volume have been translated by different per- 
sons at different times; the end, by Sira’Kya and Gélong Rin-cw’HEn- 
GRUB. 


(M1) on THE SEVENTEENTH VOLUME. 


There are in this volume sixteen separate works or treatises.’ Their 
titles in Sanscrit and Tibetan, with some short notices on their contents, are as 
follow :— 
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1. Sans. Sarva karma dvaran'a vishodhani—néma dhévan'i. Tib. @) Las- 
hyi-sgrib-pa-thams-chad-rnam-par-shyong-va-zhes-bya-vahi -gxungs. From leaf 
,1—3.. A dhdran't for making. clear all the stains of moral works (or for 
putting away all moral deformities). The salutation is thus—Reverence be to 
Buacava'n, (Tib. 8) Behom-ldan-hdas,) the undisturbed. Namo Ratna 
Traydya, There are a few mantras, and some benefits are emunerated as - 
attainable by repeating them. 

2. Sans. Vidyd uttama maha tantra. Vib. ©) Rig-pa-mnch hog-gi-rgyud- 
ch’hen-po. From leaf 3—365. A large tantra of the chief vidyd, taught by 
Caa’xna’ Dons’ (Sans. Vajra Pin?) by the permission of CHom-DA'N-DA’s 

(Shakya) at Shrévasti. Muntras, with instruction how to make use of them; 
on what occasions to write them; on what days to perform the ceremonies 
and burn ‘incense; and what things are to be obtained by them. Leaf 37. 
Cua‘kna’ Dorsn’ having prostrated himself at the fect of Cuom-pa’N-pa’s > 
(Shakya) utters this mantra—Namo Ratna Traydsya; Namashachan'd'a 
Pajra Pénisya Mahé Yaksha sénapatisya; Namashachan'd'a pramatandya, 
swahd. Hiri miri tirini, swéhd. Ceremonies of Rvupra‘ni, (Tib. Nag- 
mo-drag-mo,) of Jayavati, (Tib. Rgyal-va-chan-ma,) &ce. Several sorts of 
mandalas. Ceremonies for obtaining any specified kind of prosperity; as, 
health, longevity, wealth, victory over an enemy, faculty of pereciving and 
retaining what one has heard or learned. The ceremonies of Kartrkeya 
(Tib. © Smin-drug-gi-bu) ; of six great goddesses, as, Uma’ (Tib. () Dhah- 
bxlog); &c. The expelling of evil spirits. The curing of lunatics (or madmen), 


and of those suffering from consumption by several sorts of meat and drink; or 
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potions. Several modes of curing diseases also. On leaf 365 there isa sléka 
‘in four lines thus :—(Tib. ( ) 
Nad-med-pa-ni-rnyed-pahi-meh hog, 
CW’ hog. shes-pu-ni-nor-gyi-mel hog, 
Vid-brtan-pa-ni-gnyen-gyi-meh hog, 
Mya-nan-hdas-pa-bdé-vahi-mel’ hog. 
Health is the chief acquirement. : 
Content is the best riches. 
Firmness of mind is the best kinsman. 
Deliverance from pain is the chief happiness. 
Dhon-nch’ hog-gsum-la-phyag-ts hal-lo. 
Reverence he to the three holy ones. 
‘Translated by Vinya’kara Pranma’, and Patsecs, a Tibetan Lotsard. 
i From deaf 366—368. The eight names of Cuakyna’ Doran’ (Sans. Vajra 
Pan'i) together with some mantras. 

3. Sans. Vajra vidéran'a—ndma-dharan'i. 'Tib. ™ Redo-r7é - vnam -par- 
hjoms-pa—xhes-bya-vahi-geungs. From leaf 368—370. A dhdran'i styled 
« the subduer of the thunderbolt.” Some mantras, and their efficacy. 

4. Sans. Mahé vajra mérushikhara kita giiva—dharant. 'Tib,  Rdo- 
vjchi-ri -rab-cl hen-pohi-rtsé- mohi-khang-pa-brtsegs-pahi—geungs. From leaf 
370—419. The storied house (or palace) on the top of the great diamond 
(immoveable) Ri-rab (Sans. Méru). A dharani. Salutation thus—Reverence 
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be to Buddha and to all Bodhisatwas, Told by Saa’kya, when he was in 
that house on the top of the Méru. Subject—Praise of SHAKYA by the gods 
and Bodhisatwas. Yxhortations to go to him, and to hear his doctrine. His 
instruction on several subjects. Metaphysical speculation on the nature of 
Tathdgaia (God) in a discourse between Cra’kNa, Dorae’ (Sans. Vujra 

Pén') and Suakavwarini-ne. Translated by the Indian Upadhyaya 
(Mkhan-po, master or professor) SmteNpra Boom, Jna‘Na Sippui, and. 
Banner’ Yr-sue’s-spr’. 

5. Sans. Vajra ajita anala pranohani—dhérvani. Tib. C7) Rdo-vjé-mi- 
hpham-pa-mé Mar -rab-tu-rmongs-by yed—geungs. From leaf 419—424. The 
invincible Pajra, that makes blind like fire. .All sorts of demons utter great 
noise in their distresses, and beg Cuom-pa‘N-pa‘s to protect them. His 
instruction to them. 

6. Sans. Dasha Vajrd Pan'ina hridiya.  Tib, Lug-na-rvdo-rjé-behuhi- 
snying-po. From leaf 424—426. The essence of ten Vajra Pints. Some 
mantras and bija-mantras. 

7. Sans. Pajra dinda—Néga samaya. Tid. Relo-vjé-meh’ hu—kluhi- 
dam-tshig. From leaf 426—466. The Vajra (or diamond) beak ; or the oath 
or promise of a Nédga (or serpent). Some ceremonics and mantras to the 
Négus (or serpents) for obtaining seasonable rain. The Nagas promise that 
they will not hurt the corn, &c. 

8. Sans. Sadhrisha aya bshtha. Tid, © Lehags-nch'hu-nag-po. Leaves 
466, 467. The black iron beak (or bill). 

9. Sans. Loha dun'd’a—dhéran't. Vib.) Lehags-mch’'hu—gzungs. Leaves 
469,470. The iron bill (or beak). A dhéran'i by Sua’kya to Inpra, on 
the means of subduing all evil spirits that are noxious to his doctrine. 

10. Another dhdran’i of the same title. Leaf 472. 
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"11. Sans. Kundalya mrita hriddya—dhdrani, Tib, © Bdud-rtsi-thab-. 
shygr-gyi-sn ying-pi—gaungs. Leaf 474. Some mantras by Donsr’ Kurovo, 
(Sans Vajra Chan'd'a) on the permission of C1iom-pa'N-Da’s, for the benefit 
of all animal beings. 

12. Sans, Mahé bala—mahd ydna su'tra. ‘Vib. © Stobs-po-ch’ hé—theg- 
pa-cWhen-pohi-mdo, Leaf 489. The great strong (or powerful) one. A sdtra 
of high principles. Some mantras of Vasna Kropia Mana’ BaLa—their 
efficacy. The Maia’ Bara is Tathagata, is Dherma, is all ;—therefore Mara 
or Ca’ repairs for protection to Mana’ Baa. 

13. Sans. Vighnan vinaya gidatrd—dhdrani. 'Tib, ©? Byegs-sel-vali— 
gaungs. ‘ Leaf 489. A dhdéran't against mischievous spirits. 

14. Sans. Maha 4 ee sénapatayé ndra huvera kalpa. Tib. ©) Guod- 
sbyin-gyi-sdé-dpon-ch’hen-po-gar-wk ‘han-mekhog-gi-brtag-pa. — Leaf 521. 
Saa’Kya in the palace of Kevera. Descriptions of the great mandala. ° 
‘Some ceremonies and mantras, wand reflections on the supreme spirit, by 
Maua’ Yaxs'n1, upon the permission and benediction of Sua’kYa. 

15. Sans. Jambhala shri—dharav’i. Vib. Guod-hdsin-dpal—grzungs. 
Leaf 523. A dhéran't consisting of some mantras. 

16. Sans. Jambhala Jalendra yathé lasaté kalpa-ndma. Vib. ©? Gnod-gras- 
dvang-po-ji-ltar-hbyung-vahi-rtog-pa. On the manner of the origin of JAMBHALA 


JALENDRA. Many mantras. At the end—Oni! Supratis htha Pajrayé. swahd, 


(Ts4) OR THE EIGHTEENTIL VOLUME. 


There is only one work in this volume, under the following title :— 
Sans. Bhagavati Aydt Térd milla kalpa. 'Pib, &%™ Rehom-ldan-hdas- 
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“eription of religious rites and ceremonies concerning Ta Ra’, a goddess, styled 
elsewhere, the mother of all Zathdgatas. Cunnre'six (Sans. Avalokitéshwara) 
‘sent by Amiva’nua from the Sukhavati world, visits Sura’ KYa, and after 
having delivered to him Amrra’sia’s compliments, praises him (Sua‘kya) 
in several verses (seven or eight). Sia'kya with CHENRE'SIK, In a discur.: 
sive manner, tells all sorts of religious rites and ceremonies. There are des- 
criptions of mandalas, ceremonies, and some mantras, Tnstruction on several 

, subjects.- On the six transcendental virtues, The subject of this volume 
is, in general, mystical and moral doctrine. Besides CHENRE'sIk, several of 
Sua’kya’s disciples are introduced speaking, as Sra‘Rmi-bu, MoN«oLyana, 
and others, : 


(Tsua) OR THE NINTERNTH VoLUME. 


There are in this volume twenty-two separate works. Their titles in 
Sanserit and Tibetan, together with some short notices on their contents are 
as follow :— ; 

1. Sans. Mani bhadra—dhdran'i. Vib. © Nor-bu-bsang 1g -pohi-grungs. 
From deaf’ 1—3. ‘The son of Mana’ Yaxsna Se’Napat visiting Sira‘kya 
at Shkrdvasti, promises to him, that whoever of the Gélougs and Gélongmas 
shall daily thrice repeat this Snying-po (mantra or bija-mantra)—Namo Raina 
Traydya; Namo Mani Bhadréya, Mahi. Yaksha Sénapatayé, &e. he will 
defend him, and supply all his necessities, 

"@ Sans, Mani bhadra 4 yaksha-stna kalpa. Vib. ©” Guod-sby yin-gwyi-sde' 
dpon-ch’ hen-po-nor-bu-byang. -pohi-rtog-pa. From leaf 8—20. Some ceremonies 
and mantras concerning Mani Buapra. 

3. Sans. Mékhala—dhiran'i. Vib, (4) Mé-khatla—gungs. From leaf 
20—27. A dhévan'i, styled Mékhala (a girdle or zone). Name of a vidya 
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tantra, told by Sua'Kya to Kun-nea’n-vo, to keep safe GRacnHEN-pstn (Sans. 
Rajula) his son from the injuries of all sorts of specified demons, or evil 
spirits. , 

4, Sans. Vidyd Réja—Shwésa maha. Vid. (2) Rig-saags-hyi-ygyal-po- 
dvugs-ch'hen-po. Leaves 27, 28. A principal vidyd mantra, styled “ The 
“great breath,” (name of a demon, the prince of all evil spirits). Ile tells to 
Sua’KyA the several evils which he inflicts on all animal begs, and promises 
that he will not hurt such as shall keep and repeat the “ Shudsa maha 
vidya mantra.” 

5. Sans. Pradaksha ratna traya—dhdrani. Tid. © Dhon-mel’hog-gi- 
rten-la-bskor-va-bya-vahi-gsungs. Leaves 28, 29. A dharani to be repeated 
at cirenmambulating any of the three holy ones (representatives of God). 
The benefits arising therefrom. 

6. Sans. Dakshini parishodhani. Vib. ©) You-yongs-su-shyong-va. Leates 
29, 30. The purification of gifts. Some mantras to be repeated. 

‘¢. Sans. Jnydnolko—dhdran't, sarva gaté parishodhani. Vib, ©) Véshes- 
ta-la-lahi-gaungs-hygro-va-thams-chad-yougs-susbyoug-ed. From leaf 31-28. 
The Tal.tree of knowledge (name of a Buddha). A. dhévan'i for the puritica- 
tion of all animal beings. There are some other short dhévawis. Fron leaf’ 
33—36. On the adoration of Buddha. 

8. Sans. Prajud pdramitd shata schasra—dhiran'i. Vib. O Shes-rab- 
hyi-pha-rol-tu-phyin-pa-stong-ply ag Wg ya-pahi-ezungs. A dharani for com- 
prehending the prajud pdramité of 100,000 slohas. 
9, Another dhdran'f for the prajud paramité of 25,000 slékas. 
10. Another ditto for that of $,000 ditto. 
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11. Sans. Subdhu pariprichehtha-tantra. ib. ©) Dpung-bsangs-hyis- 
shusspa-rhes-bya-vahirgyud. A tantra delivered by Cua‘kna’ Dorse, at the 
request of Supa“Hu (one with a good or handsome arm). Leaves 40, 41. Sub- 
ject—Instruction on the fruits of good morals. 

12, Sans. Sarva mandala samdnya vidhana guhya tantra, Tib. 6s) Dhkyil- 
hkhor-thams-chad-lyi-spyihi-ch’ ho-ga-gsang-vahirgyud. From leaf’ 71—108: 
General rites and formule used in every mandala. A inystical tantra, taught 
by Cra’kxa Dory’ (Pajra Pat). The salutation is thus—Reverence be to 
the All-knowing, Subject—Enumeration of several sorts of mandalas, and 
description of the ecremonies practised in each of them. Disposition of the 
figures representing the several divinities introduced in the mandala. Fexpli- 
cation of the several symbols (1 mudra) in the hands of the deities in the 
mandala ; as, trisul, for Rupra; discus, for Vistexu; padma, for Brana’; 
a javelin, for SamBana ; a vajra, for InpRA: a furnace, for the god of fire; 
a club, for Yama; a sword, for Nrumnrri: a svare, for the god of water; a. 
banner, for Vayu; a staff. for Kevena, &e. &e. This is an instructive tantra 
on the rites and ceremonies practised in the mandalas. (tis in verse, and 
in an easy style. 

13. Sans. Dhydnottara vitala krama, Vib. © Bsam-gian-gyi-phyi-ma-. 
rim-par-phyé-va,  Fron-leaf 108—112. . A gradual evolution of.ineditation. 
Several degrees of meditation. 

14, Sans. Sv siddhikara maha tantra-—Sidhanopamdyika vitala, Tib. 
(0) Legs-par-grub-par-byed-pahi -rgyud-cht hen -po-lus, sgrub-pahi-thabs-rim- 
par-phyé-va. rom leaf 112-187. From a large éanira, on accomplishment ; 
the analysis of the means of obtaining perfection, or emancipation. Delivered 
by Varna Pani’, (Bib. ©) Phyay-na-rdo-rjé) on the request of Mana’ 
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- Bava Mani Cuan’p’a. Tib.  Stobs-ch’hen-khro-vo-ch’'hen-po. Subject— 
A detailed account of the means of arriving at perfection (or of all religious 
and moral observances for obtaining it). Leaf 15. The required qualities 
of a teacher, who may officiate at tantrika ceremonies. Description of the 
several substances used in the sacrifices ; as, flowers, incenses, perfumes, sweet 
scented water, lights, or lamps, &e. Stated periods of the day and night for 
performing such and such religious observances or duties. This is a fine 
tantra, and in good language. 

15. Sans. Parin‘ata chakra—Maha Yana sitra. Tib.  Pongs-su-bsno- 
vahi-hkhor-lo-theg-pa-ch hen-pohi-ndo. From. leaf’ 187—-192. The state of 
arriving at maturity or perfection. The blessing of bestowing a benedic- 
tion upon any, one, that he may arrive at perfection or emancipation. Enu- , 
ration of some required qualifications for obtaining final emancipation. 

16. Sans. Maha parin'ata rdja samantraka, Vib.) Yongs-su-bsiio-vahi- 
rgyal-po-ch’ hen-po—snugs-dang-behas-pa. From /eaf 198—223. A principal 
benediction, together with some mantras; or an camest wish that by the 
merits of specified religious and moral actions, one may come to perfection or 
salvation (or final emancipation.) Adoration of several Buddhas and Bodhi- 
satwas, gods, and demons. Translated by Vipya’kara Prana’ and Banpr, 
Yr'sur’s Suvyinc-ro; corrected by Drau-rtsr'cs. Leaves 224, 225. A 
prayer for obtaining the supreme degree of perfection, that one may be able to 
assist other animal beings that are suffering all sorts of miseries ; commencing 
with—* Reverence be to the three holy ones. Sans. Namo Ratna Traydya. 
From leaf 225—227. Another prayer addressed to Crmwrr'sik, as the | 
most merciful. From deaf 227—229. Another prayer. Some other prayers. 
From leaf 229—233. 
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17. Sans. Swdsti géthé. Tib.  Baé-legs-hyi-tshigs-su-bchad-pa. From 
deaf 283285. Some verses on happiness. ; 
18. Sans.” Swdstyayana gdthd. 'Tib, 7 Bdé-legs-su-hgyur -vahi-ts higs- 
su-behad-pa. Verses on the state of those that are happy. Told by Sna’KYA 
‘at the request of a god. Enumeration of some moral duties—they that 

practise (or observe) them are happy. 

19. Sans. Déva pariprich'chha mangala gathé. 'Tib, Lhas-zhus-puhi- 
bkra-shis-hyi-ts higs-su-behad-pa. Leaves 236, 237. Some benedictory verses, 
at the request of a god. Another ditto. 

20. Sans. Pancha tathigata mangala gatht. "Vib, (7) Dé-bzhin-ashegs- 
palnahi bhkra-shis-kyi-tshigs-su-behad-pa. Benedictory verses or hymns on 
five Tathdgatas (the five Dhyini Buddhas) commencing with Varrociana. 
Another,hymn. 

21. Sans. Mangala géthd. Tib.  Bhra-shis-hyi-tehigs-su-behad- pa. 
From eaf'240—242. Benedictory verse, or hymn. 

22. Sans. Ratna tri swisti géthi. Tih. Dhon-mel’hog-esum-gyi-bkra- 
shis-hyi-ts higs-su-bchad-pa. Leaves 242, 243. A hynm on the three holy 
ones, uttered by Croat-pa'n-pa's (Shdtya) at the request of Dr’spa, (a 
liberal man) a houscholder. Translated by Jy'na-wrvra, and Banpr’ Yr’- 
SHE's-sDE’, 

(Dsa) ok YUE TWENTIETOD VOLUME. 

There are in this volume three separate works. Their titles and contents 
-are.as follow :— 

1 Sits. Sarva dherma mahd sinti bodhi chitta kulaya Raja. Vib. 6) 
CW hos-thams- che. rd: ssogs-pa-ch'hen-po-byang-ch hub-kyi-sems-hun-byed-rgyal-po. 
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From deaf 1—91, then continued again to 120. The great perfect One in all 

: things (or respects), the pure Soul, the all-creating sovereign. This is a highly 
speculative treatise on the nature, the character, and existence of the Supreme 
being, and the proceeding of all things from him, The speaker, in gene- 
‘ral; is the supreme Soul, or the all-creating sovereign, who answers to the 

queries of Vasra Satwa, (Tib. (2) Relo-rjé-sems-dpah) the president of the 
five Dhydnt Buddhas (as they are called elsewhere.) He was before all things 
—He is existing from all eternity. Translated in the cighth or ninth century, 
by Sri Stnna Prana, and Bamorsana. 

9, Sans. Sarva tathdguta chitta judna guhya artha garbha vyuha wajra 
tantra sidhhi yoga dgama samdja sarva vidya sitra maha yana sabhi samaya 
dherma parydya vicyuha néma sitram. The same in the Bruxha language (J 
could not Jearn what sort of language it is) Tibetan character, which ro- 
manized stands thus— Ho-na-pan-ril-til-pi-bu-bi-ti-la-ti-ta-sing-haun-hub-hang- 
pang-ril-hub-pi-su-bang-1 yi-ché-hal-puhi-ma-hyang-huht-dang-rad-ti, The same 
in Tibetan.* Dé-behin-gshegs-pa-thams-chad-hyi-thugs-gsang-vahi-yé-shes-don- 
gyi-snying- po -rdo- vjé- -bhod -pahi-rgyud-rnal-byor-grub-pa-kun-hdus-vig-pahi- 
“mdo-theg-pa-cl’ hen-po-mnon -par -rdsogs -pa-¢ Whos-kyi-rnam-grangs -rnam-par- 
bkod-pa-zhes-bya-vahi-mdo. From leaf 320—A08. The essence of the mys- 
teries of all the Tuthégatas, &c. The subject, in general, is mystical and 
moral doctrine. Translated from the Bruzha language, in the Bruzha coun- 

try, by DHErMa Bopur Da‘na Raxsnrra, and the Tibetan Lotsavé Cr’. 
TSAN-SKYE'S. 
3. No Sanscrit title. Tib. ® Dé-bshin-gshegs-pa-thams-chad-hyi-gsang- 
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va, &c, From leaf 408—503. The mysteries (or secrets) of all the Zatha- 
gatas, &c. This is considered as part of the former treatise. oer 

Noru.—This whole volume is ‘old fashioned, and of little authority, except to the Snyiymdpa 
sect (the most ancient among the Buddhistic sects in Tibet). 


(Wa) on THE TWENTY-FIRST VOLUME. 


This volume contains the four following works or treatises :— 

1. Sans. Sarva tathdgata chitta guhya jndna artha garbha vajra krodha 
hula tantra pinthdrtha vidya yoga siddhi nima mahi ydua stra, Vib. ) Dé- 
bshin-gshegs-pa-thams-chad- hyi-thugs-wsang-cahi -yé -shes lon -gyi -snying -po- 
hhro-vo-rdo-rjthi-rigs-hun-ldus-rig-pahi-mdo-rnal- héyor-grub-pahi-ryyud-ches- 
bya-va-thég -pa -cl' hen -pohi-mdo. rom leaf’ 1—139. The essence of the 
meaning and wisdom of the mysteries of all the Tathdgatas. A treatise for 
understanding the whole class (of the saints) of the Vajra Krodha kula 
(the most powerful wrathful kind). A. tantra of the perfect Poga. <A trea- 
tise of high principles. Subject—Mystical and moral doctrine. ; 

2. Sans. Shrir guhya garbha tatwa vinishchaya. Vib, Dpat-gsang- 
vahi-snying-po-dé-kho-na-nyid-rnum-par-Fes-pa. From leaf 189—171. Ascer- 
tainment of the nature of the essence of the holy mysteries. ‘The salutation is 
thus-——Reverence be to Cuom-pa'x-pa’s Kaw: Bzaxc-ro. (Sans. Bhagavan 
Samanta Bhadra). Subject—Metaphysical and inoral doctrine, 

3. Sans. Vajra satwa mdyd jéla guhya sarva ddarsha-tantra. Vib, 
Rdo-yj é-sems-Apahi-sgyu-hphrul-dra-va-gsang-va -thams-chad -hyi -mé -long-xhes- 
bya-vahirgyud. rom leaf 171—267. The illusory net work (or cover) 
of Vasra Sarwa (the Supreme being) or a dantra, the mirror of all mysteries. 
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“Phe salutation’ is thus—Om ! Reverence be to Varrocuana. (Tib. ) Raam- ° 
pa r-snang-mdsad.) Hiiin! Reverence to AKsHOBHY A. (Tib. © Mi-skyod- 
pay Ah! Reverence to Amrra’pHa’. (Tib. Snang-va-mthah-yas.) Subject 
—Buddhistic ritual and theology. Delivered by Vasra Satwa (Tib. OD Rdo- 
“yié-aems-dpah) the Supreme intelligence, who is also styled in this sééra— 
“Prapma'na, (Tib, Gtso-vo,) Maha Purus ha (Tib.  Skhyes-bu-ch’ hen-po) on the 
queries of Vasna Duara, (Tib. ) Rdo-ré-heh'hang) the lord of all mysteries. 
‘Queries by Rpo-xs¥!-1ernaNc—Why the five (Dhydnxi) Buddhas, several 
specified Bodhisatwas, and goddesses, as MAmaxi, Tara, Sita’, &e., were 
ealled so? Translated by Vimanamirna, and by Banpr’ Jna’na Ku/ma‘ra, 
4. In Tibetan only. ©) Gsang-vahi-snying-po-dé-kho -no-nyid-fes -pa, 
From leaf 267-—427. The essence of mysteries—the real nature of the human 
soul, or its identity with the divine spirit that animates the whole of nature. 
The salutation is thus—Revercuce be to Cnom-pa'N-pa's Kuwru ZANG-PO, 
(Sans. Bhagavin Samanta Bhadra). Subject, as above. This is an appendix. 
_to the former treatise. , 


(44) OR THE TWENTY-SECOND VOLUME, 


There are in this volume fifteen separate works, besides some small and 
“inconsiderable fragments. ‘The titles of them in Sanserit and ‘Tibetan, with 
some short notices on their contents, are as follow :— 

1. Sans. Dévi jali maha mayd-tantra néma. 'Tib.) Lha-mo-sgyu-hphrul- 
dra-va-¢lt hen-mo-xhes-bya-vahirgyud, From leaf 1—47. A tantra of Dr'vi- 
SA‘LI MAHA’ MA'ya’. Ritual and mystical doctrine. . 

2. Tib.  Gsang-vahi-snying-po-dé-hho-na-nyid-hes-pahi-bla-ma-ch hen-po. 


From leaf 47—83. Essence of mysteries. The real great Supreme one. The 
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salutation is thus—Reverence to Cxom-pa'N-pa’s, Kontu ZanG-ro, Yr'su's 

Bia’ma! CuEn-ro (to Buacava'n Samana Buapna, the supreme lord of 

wisdom). 7 

. 8. Sans. Manju Shri karma chativar chakra Buhya tantra, Tib. © Hjam- 

dpal-las-bshi-hkhor-lo-gsang-vahi-rgyud. From leaf 83—102. 'The four works: 
‘of Mansu Sn, or a fantra on the inysterious chakra (whecl); again continued 

in an appendix to /egf107. The salutation is thus—Reverence be to Huam- 

DPAL Yu-sue's Sems-opau, (Sans. Manju Shri Inéna Sutwa). Subject— 

Mystical and moral doctrine. ; 

4. Sans. Sarva tathdgata budanuttara guhyd vanoshi, ashwattama vina 
samata tantra ndma, 'Pib, ©) Dé-behin-gshegs-pa-thams-chad-hyi-dgongs-pa, 
bla-na-med-pa-geang -va, rta-mek hog-rol-pahi-rgyud -civ’hen-po-xhes-bya-va, 
From éeqf 107—179. The mind (or thought) of all Zudhdégatas, the greatest 
mystery. A tantra, styled the « sporting fine horse.” Salutation—Reverence 

“be to (Tib. ©) Dear-nno-nrse'-seMs-opan (Shri Vajra Satwa), Subject— | 
Mystical and moral doctrine, delivered by Donan’ Dsin (Sans. Vajra Dhara) 
the supreme Buddha, at the request of Cuakna’ Dorss’ (Sans, Vajra Pén'i) 
a Bodhisatwa. Description of mandalas, ceremonies, mantras, provinces of 
several Buddhas, and their perfections. Leaf 150. How to represent the five : 
Buddhas, Vamocnana, &e. with their symbols (Tib. 0° Phyag--eya. Sans, 
Mudra) in a mandala. 

5. Sans. Shri Héruka hiirund hridita tantra guhya ganbhira uttama néma. 
Tib, 0) Dpal-hé-rwha-snying-xjé-rol-pahi-rgyud—Csang-vw-sub-mohicmeh hog- 
ches-bya-va. From leaf 179—285. A tantra of Sat Hy’ruka (a name of 
Buddha) on the displaying of mercy, or the most profound mystery. Re- 
verence be to (Tib. () Drat-nno-rig’-s 





‘Ms-pr aH (Sans. Shri Pajra Satwa). 
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‘Subject—Mystical theology. Description of mandalas, ceremonies, and man- 
‘tras, such as_this—* Om! Sri Hr'ruka maka vajra, sarva dus'‘tam samaya 
-moudra pra véshaya, Sri He’ RUKA, Him, Phat’. .(Leaf 267). 
.. . 6 Sans. Sarva paiicha amrita sdra siddi maha ruka hridaydna. Tib. (UB) 
Phams-chad-bdud-rtsi-\nahi-rang-bxhin—Dnos-grub -ch’hen-po-ny yé-vahi-sny ying- 
“po-mek hog. From deaf 285—287. They all (the five Buddhas) are like the 
five kinds of Amrita—an essence that comes near to the great perfect one. 
Salutation—Reverence be to (‘Tib. (°)) Drar-KuN-Tu-2zaNnc-Po (Sans. Shri 
. Samanta‘ Bhadra). Subject—The nature or essence of Buddha. 

7., Sans. Amrita rasayana, &e. &c. Ambrosia essence. From leaf’ 287— 
293. A remedy against the diseases of both the body and the mind. The 
means of acquiring that ambrosia. ‘ 

8. Sans. Pujaya Bhagavén mahé Raja. Tib. “%) Behom-ldan-hdas-gnyis- 
med-hyi-vgyal-po-cl hen-po-la-phyag-hishal-lo. Leaves 293, 294. Reverence 
be to (or I adore) Buacava'y, the most perfect sovereign. Some mystical 
ceregnonies. 

9. Sans. Stana mahad dara pancha, Tib, 0% Hhras-bu-cl’hen-po-lia- 
bagral-va. From leaf 294—299. Explication of the five fruits (or conse- 
quences). Some ceremonies and mantras. 

10. Sens, Tathdgata pancha buddhéndm-namah, Tib. “ Rigs-lna-bdé- 
var-gshegs-la-phyag-htshal-lo. From leaf 299—301. Reverence be to the five 
Sugatas (Tathdgatas or Buddhas). On the means of obtaining emancipation, 
and the state of being united with the Supreme spirit—or on the Mahd yoga. 

11. Sans. Amrita kundhalali. 'Tib. ©) Bdud-atsi-hkhyil. The gathering 
together of nectar (like a small pond). Description of mandalas, and of some 


ceremonies. 
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12. Sans. ‘Amrita kalasha siddhi. Tib. 0%) Beud: -rtsi-bum-pahi- lange 
From leaf 303—308. An instruction on the nectar bowl or vessel. Some 
ceremonies and mantras. 

13. Sans. Bhagavdn Manju Shri, &. Tb. Behom-Adan- hdas-hjam-dpal. 
From leaf 308-310. Praise to Mau Snu, by several Buddhas and gods. 

14. Sans, M% ajra mantra Dhirusanti mara tantra ndma. Vib, 0) Drag-. 





shags-hdus- -pa-rdo-vjé-risa-vahi- -tgyud-ches-bya-va. From leaf 310-—369. Cere- 
monies and mantras for acquiring superhuman powers. Translated by 
Papma Samann’pa, (Tib. (! Pad-mabyung-gnas) and Barrorsana, in the 
time of Kunt-srone-pr'nvu-rsay, 

15. Sans, Loka stotra puija tantra ndma, manobhika santaka, ib, (3 
Hyig-rten - -meh’hod-bstod-sgrub-pa-rtsa -vahi-rgyud-ches-byava, From leaf” 
369—397. An original tantra on the means of obtaining or aequiring Him, to 
whom the world offers sacrifices and utters praises ;—or on the union with the 
Supreme spirit. ‘The salutation is thus—Reverence be to Cuom-pa'N-pas- 
Dorsz’ Dsin (Sans, Bhagavan Vajra dhara) the supreme Buddha. vm 

Nore.—The titles of some of the smaller works in this volume have been written and 
translated erroneously. In general all these works are of little interest. Tere ends the last volume 
of the Hayur Class, as also of the whole Kan-eyoun. 

I beg, in conelusion, to remark, that in the whole Catalogue, the proper names of Buddhas, 
Rodhisatwas, gods, demons, countries, cities, &e, &e. though they ovcur in the text in ‘Libetan only, 
T have frequently expressed either in Sanserit alone, or sometimes in both Sanserit and ‘Tibetan, with 


the aid of the Sanserit and Tibetan vocabulary in my hand. As alsu, instead of Bewom-.van-upas, 


(Bracava'y) I have frequently written Sia’Kva. 


Mass # gar yd age 0 gRae ag QEAT QFE Ny Ul om “NAIN’ QaN" 

Mo> Q s 9 a Cy vy A 
WRB BAe eo sy Qe ye ap Qg5" BN "8 Qaar hay ade qWys- aq 
ye aay swag 


xIL. 
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BSTAN-HGYUR,* 


By Mr. ALEXANDER CSOMA KOROSI, 
SICULO-HUNGARIAN OF TRANSYLVANIA, 


“Tuy ays agtt Bstan-Hgyur is a compilation in Tibetan, of all sorts of 
literary works, written mostly by ancient Indian Pandits, and some 
learned Tibetans in the first ‘centuries after the introduction of Buddhism _ 
into. Tibet, commencing with the seventh century of our eta, The 
whole makes two hundred and twenty-five volumes. It is divided into 

“Glasses,—the a5 and ak, Rgyud and Mdo, (Tantra and Sitra classes, in 
: Sanscrit). ‘The “ Rgyud,” mostly on tanérika rituals and ceremonies, 

makes eighty-seven volumes. The “ Mdo,” on science and literature, 
occupies one hundred and thirty six volumes. One separate volume 
contains hymns or praises on several deities and saints. And one volume 


is ‘the Index for the whole. : 





ore — —- 


* An Abstract of the contents of the Bstan-~Hgyur collection will only be given here, without 
mentioning the Sanscrit titles of the works, since they have not been introduced into the Index 
volume, now in the writer's possession ; neither had the Author, when in Tibet, sufficient leisure to 
turn over the volumes for copying the Sanserit titles. But it was observed by him that the titles of 
many of tracts or separate works were there expressed in Tibetan only. These volumes are not in the 

' Library of the Asiatic Soriety- 
H4 
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The following list, contains some ‘of the works enumerated in the: Index, viz.3: 
“First, the collection of Hymns, &c.; Secondly, the Rgy yud ; and, Laat 
‘the Mado class. 


I: ais 3aw1 (BSTOD-TS'HOGS). 


Collection of Hymns or Praises. 





1. (4) BY A Ss Quma YS RY NT Whyad-par -du-lypy'hags -pahi-bstod-pa. 
A hymn (or praise) on the Most High. 


2. 8d atargy Debs heret pe: A commentary on the preceding, &e. 


3. Bain 35 Bary" SIG gar aa NO Qys 1 T’hams-chad-mi ly yen -pa-jvang: 
phyug-el’hen-pohi-bstod. pa. A hymn on the omniscient Almighty 
Lord. ; 


4. gy aN” BAS gE Are RES NT Lha-las-phul-du-byung-var-bstod-pa. A 
hymn on Him who is exalted above all the gods. 


» RG wax gay yt Dehi-rgya-ch’her-bshad-pa. A Vritti, (or an explanation 


oO 


at large) of the former. 
6. wen’ SN 3 Qs NT Sangs-rgyas-kyi-bstod-pa. The praise of Buddha. 


7. ON ya man yd War yar gar Her ar day NS Qe y 1 CWP hos-shu-la-enas- 
8 
pahi-yon-tan-t hun-mong -ma-yin-pahi-bstod-pa. A hymn on the special 


quulities inherent in the person of the Supreme intelligence. 
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Rog ee a Saray aya 4 1 De-Kho-na-nyid-la-bstod-pa. A hymn on the essen- 
tial nature of God (or on the Vattwa). 


79 NBY Avy A ay ays ut) Bdud-btul-va-la-bsted-pa. A praise to him who 
has overcome the devil, (to Buddha). 


10. Sw & sBaw ways y 1 C’hos-kyi-dvyings-su-bstod-pa. A hymn ou the 


mansion or root of morality. 
UL 38 ag gn ays" 41 Dpe-med-par-bstod-pa. The praise of the incomparable. 


12. Qear Bar aw agar yt ave NT Hyig-rien-las-hdas-par-bstod-pa. A praise 


to,him who went. away from the world. 


18. daar Br Re Rag qe nT Sems-kyi-vdo-vé-la-bstod-pa. Praise to the essence 
of the soul (to the Supreme soul) or spirit. 


en) 
14, Yar gar yx ays" y 1 Don-dan-par-bstod-pa. A hymn on the real or holy 
‘7 intelligence. 


“1. yaar a ays: yt Shu-gsum-la-bstod-pa, A hymu on the three bodies 
or persons, (Dharma-kdya, Sambhoga-kdya and Nirvana-hiya). 


16. A" Agar a” qys xd aga yy Shu-gsum-le-bstod-pahi-hgrel-pa. A com- 


ment on the above. 


17. Wa gar ag yr a Qo ays" 41 Sems-chan-mgu-rar-bya-vahi-bstod-pa, A 


hymn exhilarating the animal beings. 
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19. 
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Aw xy 8 oe Yer B Bar ya get qT Shes-rab-hyi-p ha-rol-tu.. phy yin-pahi- 
bstod-pa. The praise of the excellent Wisdom. 


ana Sar or pr ya aes" y ‘Bemiieaians se selina ‘A hymn 
on Him whom the mind cannot conccive. : 


. ARR YY OlAY Qa yr’ Aye yy Bstod., Ee pa. A praise 


on Him who is above all praise. 


aa aS YS YS Vy Bla-na-med-pahi-bstod-pa. A hymn on Him above 


whom there is none (the Supreme being). 


. B da gra guar a Rar gar yd ABS 1 Ryé-btsun-hjam-dpal-gyi-don-dam- 


pahi-bstod-pa, A hymn on Jam-rar, (Manju-Sri, the god of wisdom). 


- MeN" y Ora RNA Ede Rear gH 41 Hp hags-pa-hjam-dpal-gyi-enying- 


yjé-la-bstod-pa, A hymn on the mercy of A’rya MaNgvu-Srs. 


24. many Ra A By O ads Far a AYE? yy Gnas-ch’hen-po-brgyad-hyi-meh hod- 


rten-la-bstod-pa. Praises and hymns on the holy shrines (Sans. Chaitya), 
at the eight different places, (containing the relics of Sita’K VA). 


. HAS YT QE gy: SB Jar ar AES KY Mdsad-pa-behu-gnyis-hyi-ts hul-la-bstod- 


pa. A hymn on the manner of the twelve acts (of Buddha). 


. BT QSQr Qa qEh YY | Phyag-hs hal-vahi-stod-pa. A. praise to be re- 


peated at the time of adoration, (or prostration before a Buddha's 
image). 
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; 7. sey a’ ane Qeva yd ays" qI Dayal-va-nas-hdon-pahi-bstod-pa. A praise 


sto the deliverer from hell. 


ee 


28. 


30. 


31 


33. 


34. 


35, 


36. 


var Sa aden gar QA an WG EAN UE Sa BAN YT Sangs- 
rgyas-Behom-ldan-hdas-la-bstod-pa, bsnags-par-hos-pa-bsnags -pa. Praise 


to Buddha, the triumphant, who is worthy to be praised. 


Raa ade ova agg dy S ays 41 Dhou-meWhog-esum-la-bkra-shis- 


hyi-bstod-pa. Benedictory praises to the three holy ones, (Buddha, 


Dharma, and Sangha). 


waa ay § ada a ays’ y 1 Sangs-rgyas-hyi-mishan-la-bstod-pa. A 


_ praise on the characteristic points of a Buddha's body. 


mday wa ada yo ays y I Gehig-las-yphros-pahi-bstod-pa. The praise 
O<lim who issued from the same one. 


» NGA SN Var BH qe ays yy Sangs-rgyas-sum-chu-risalnahi-bstod-pa. 


The praise of thirty-five Buddhas. 
dar gas yd ayy yt Ts hig-brgyad-pahi-vstod-pa. A praise of vight words, 


Saar day aa SB. UY" y 1 Dhon-meh’hog-vsum-gyi-bstod-pa. A bya on 
the three holy ones. 


22 adqryt Dehi-hgrel-pa. Its commentary. 


wa Ra RAY NNT ST QE LT Yang-dkon-melhog-gsum-gyt-bstod-pa. 
Another hymn on the three holy ones. 
‘ r4 
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‘37. We gr AS ue ayy a1 Breya-lia-behu-pahi-bstod-pa. Hymns, consisting of 
a hundred and fifty sidkas. 


38. 83 qq yy Dehi-hgrel-pa. Its commentary. 
39. m8a° ays YT Gan'dihi-bstod-pa. The praise of a bell, (or of a wooden rattle). 
40. Har axe qys: y 1 Spel-mar-bstod-pa. Praise in prose and verse. 


41, 8° Gar mar ye aaa Zee wr ATR yt De-bzhin-eshegs-pa-t hams-chad-la- 
bstod-pa. A hymn to all the Tathdgatas, (Buddhas). 


42, dar gar Qaw ay’ au ug’ AT YT Behom-ldan-hdas-sha-kyi-t hich -pahi- 
2 
bstod-pa. The praise of the mighty Sua'k ya, the triumphant. 


43, War war araQ’ wa YL QHR NT Von-tan-anthah-yas-par-hstod-pa, A praise 
to Him whose perfections are infinite. 


44, Wa mar ag un yd Ya Se Ra- Aqn aw yy Vou-tan-uthah-yas-pahi- 


ts hig-lehur-byas-pa. Comment on the above, in explanatory verses. 
8 ‘ : 


45, SGN BN wr Ba aA ORAT Nr AHR Ny Sangs-rgyas-mya-ran-las-das-pa- 
fa-bstod-pa. A Wynn on the death (deliverance from pain) of a Buddha, 


or the praise of that s#tra ui which the death of Saa’kya is described. 


46. AR ma YQ Aes NT Bshags-pahi-bstod-pa. The praise of the confession of 
sin. A commentary on the same. 


ag. Noy SN 3G QyL Ad ge 41 Sanes-rgyas-deang-bskur-vahi-bstod-pa. 
A hymn on the inauguration of Buddha. 
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AR, xa" war QRNT A AVS" YW RQ eB Qdar B gana 1 Behom-ldan-hdas-la- 
bstod-pa-dpal-rdo-vje-hdsin-gyi-deyangs. A hyron to Buacaya’n, sung by 
Vagra Duara. A commentary on the same. 


49. §° agar sma a ay yt De-bshin-gshegs -pa -lnahi -bstod -pa. A 
hymn on five Tathagatas (Buddhas). 
Ditto on seven ditto. 


Ditto on eight ditto. 


5O. Lay 3M aL 4a Acar Ud Aas yl Rah-tu-sia-var-nam-langs-pahi-bstod- 
pa. A-hymn to be said very early in the morning (when rising from 
bed). 


51. man aa Yh Qey B aes Haw yar Qha gd AYR NT Guas-chhen -po- 
breyad-kyi-mch hod-vten-la-phyag-shal-vahi-vstod-pa. A hymn of adora- 
-tion to the holy shrines in the eight places (where the relics of Smanya 
were deposited). 


y a wv res : 
52. aya aaa waa Aa Yo" 8 yay AYA’ Aaa’ ba 8 yor a 1 Bskal-bsang- 
sangs-rgyas-stong-gi-bstod-pa, bskal-bxang-rgyan -gyi-phreng-va. An 
ornamental rosary of the happy age; or hymms on the one thousand 


Buddhas of the happy age. 


53. Hua’ aad yS aYs yt Shyor-va-bzhihi-lhahi-bstod-pa. The praise of 


the four joint gods. 





54. aaa as aa A ama yr Sr ade ar gay yor Bdag-nyid-ch’hen-po-grags- 
pa-rgyal-mtshan-la-bstod-pa, A praise to the great Lord, the standard of 


renown, (or an encomium on a great Lama of this name). 
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55. A a nary an S By a gas yt Bla-ma-dam-pa-ch’hos-hyi-rgyal-po- 


da-bstod-pa. Encomium on a holy Lame, the prince of morality. 


56, SN” aay" Wad aay %Q Lan yr Dus-ineWhod-bshihi-ts higdlehur-byas-pa. 
Four sacrifices made at certain tines, explained in verse. 


57. Baar a gaa yy mgar yd aay yy Ts higs-su-bchad-pa-ychig-puhi-grel-pa. 
The comment of a single s/oka. 


58. 8B aa ud AEs y VShihya-Chub-paki-bstod-pa. The praise of Sita’ky a- 
THUR-BA, 


Besides these there are yet many other praises, hymns. and prayers among 


the Tatras, addressed to some parficular deities. or tutelary gods, &c. &e. 
‘Phe authors and translators of the above specified works or treatises uy be 


found in the Index (@aix" 4m, Dhar-ch'hag) of the Bstav-hgyur compi- 


lation. 
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U. as RGYUD, (Sans. Tantra). 


According to the Index, there are in this class 2640 treatises of different 


sizes, filling eighty-seven volumes. They treat in general of the rituals 


and ceremonies of the mystical doctrine of the Buddhists, interspersed with 


many instructions, hymns, prayers, and incantations. The Index specifies 


twenty-four chapters, as the contents of the whole of this class. They are 


as follow :— 


ist Chap. 3a 3’ Q@1" a 1 Das-kyi-hkhor-lo. The circle of time, (Sans. dla 


chakra,) in five volumes, 5—%. fifty-two treatises. 


and Chap. 9% a", Bde-meh’hog. The chief of happiness, (Sans. Sambara,) 


3rd 


4th 


bth 


6th 


in nine volumes, &—%, one hundred and cighty-eight treatises. 


Chap. 3% #, Kye-rdo-rjé. O mighty Lord! (Sans. Hé-Vajray cight 


volumes, A—~, one hundred and sixty treatises. 


Chap. sy 2 Bomar 9G, Dpat-rdo-rjé-gdan-bxhi. ‘The four noble 
diamond seats (Sri chatur Vajrdsana). Part of the 2 volume—fourteen 


treatises. 


Chap. g° aga Ba ay ay BS ¥21 Seyu-hphral-ch’hen-mohi-rgyud-hyi-skor. 
od 
(Mahdé-méyd) Tantrika works on the great iusion. Part of the 9 volume 


—twenty-six treatises. 


Chap. a asy 83 ¥2 1 Reovjé-bdud-risihi-skor. (Vajra-amrita) the 
precious drink of immortality. Part of the # volume—threc treatises. 
K + 
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7th Chap. yaar Sw as: yt Sangs-reyas-f hod-pa. (Buddha-kupala) the skull 
of Buppua. Part of the y volume—seven treatises, 


8th Chap. waar Sq agar ¥2 1 Sangs-reyas-mnyam-shyor. The union with 
Bunpua (Buddha Yoga) w—x, twenty-four treatises. 


9th Chap. Har a, &c. Far Q¥x- dar YS a1 Serol-ma, &e. Se. rnal-hbyor- 
ch’hen-pohi-rgyud. Ta'na’, the goddess, &e. &e. Tantras of the Mahd 
Yoga kind. x volume—eighty-five treatises. 


10th Chap. 4a Qgz" 84° YS anw gy By ave Wasw y1 Rual-hbyor- 
cW'hen-pohi-thabs-hyirgyud-gsang-va-hdus-pa. Tantras on the method of 
abstract meditation (of the Mahé Yoga kind). A collection of mysteries, 


4—§, sixtecn volumes—one hundred and ninety-six treatises. 


With Chap. sar Be mag 8 Yn 1 Gshin-zjé-gshed-hyi-skor. The Lord of death 
(or of the dead) Yama. §~8, two volumes—one hundred and thirty-six 


treatises. 


12th Chap. #4 aRs (5a QUE" Gr RY Sy YQ? QE Hr) Mis'han-brjod, (rnal- 
hbyor-bla-med-du-bkral-vahi-skor). Faumcration of the divine attri. 
butes of the Supreme being. (This is of the highest kind of the Mahd 
Poga or abstract meditation). Part of the volume—twenty-nine 
treatises. 


13th Chap. aR &4 rar m3syr at, Ke. Bdé-cl’hen-ral-gchig-ma, &¢. Twenty- 
five male and female deities. Part of the 4 volume—nineteen 
treatises. 
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14th Chap. yar ar % 8, P*hyag-na-rdo-rjé. (Vasna Pa‘n1’) on several deities 
of this tribe, as emblems of power, vengeance, cruelty, &c. @—z 


" volumes—sixty-five treatises. 


an, 37, 


15th Chap. 4a gaz" qr am 8B FA Hx 1 Rual-hbyor-bla-med-rgyud-sde- 
spyihi-skor. Tantras on the Mahd Yoga, or the theory, meditation, and 
practice of the Mahd-yogis, &—£ volumes—one hundred and fifty-tive 


treatises. 


16th Chap. 4a ag’ ay & ¥xn1 Rnal-hbyor-rgyud-kyi-shor. Tantras on the 


2 . : 
common Yoga, #—4, nine volumes—twenty-seven treatises. 


17th Chap. #&a qs, Miés’han-brjod. Enumeration and definition of several 


divine attributes, J—, four volumes—ninety -five treatises. 


18th Chap. a4 Vor Jar &s, Nan-song-shyoug-rgyud. Tantras for lessening 
the number of the damned, or of those suffering in hell and other places 


of the bad transmigrations, 3—§, four volumes—thirty-cight treatises. 


19th Chap. 35" 92 ay, Spyod-pahirgyud. Tantras treating of the practices 


of devctecs, ¢-—, two volumes—seven treatises. 


20th & 21st Chap. 3° Ae Bs, Byd-vahirgyud. Tantras on actions of devo- 
tion, 4—3, seven volumes—six hundred and fifty-four treatises. 
( 
2ond Chap. dar wv asa’ 85, 8 945 Theg-pa-gsum-rgyud-sde-bzhi. Treatises 
on the three vehicles or principles. The four classes of T'antras, 3 volume 


—twenty-one treatises. 


Rites and ceremonies 





gard Chap. six ad & 9, Géor-mahi-ch’ho-ga, &e. &e. 
concerning offerings to the evil spirits, 3 volume. 
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24th Chap. sax: 3 agar ud Bar Sa, Gsur-du-behug-pahi-cl’hos-ts han. 
Treatises lately added to the Tantras, on initiation, consecration, eman- 
cipation, &¢. from 4 to x—fourteen volumes. 

Such are the general contents of the eighty-seven volumes of the Tantra class. 


Here follow the titles of some of the treatises contained in the above enu- 


merated chapters :— 


Nove.—The Tibetan letters prefixed denote the volume in which they may be found. By the 
thirty single letters, without any apparent vowel sign, the Tibetans express on registers the 
numerals from one to thirty ; afterwards, from thirty-one to sixty, by adding to each letter the 
vowel sign (* ) “7;" from sixty-one to ninety, by adding (, ) “;” from ninety-one to 
a hundred and twenty, by adding (~ ) “e;” and from one hundred and twenty-one to ane 
hundred and fifty, by adding to each letter the “4” (aa )- 


(38, 9) sar axa 1 Dus-hyi-hPhor-lo. (Kéla-chakra) the circle of time, 
in a proper sense ; but it is taken generally as the name of a_ particular 
god presiding over several other gods of inferior rank. ‘This system 
originated in the north of Asia, in the fabulous Shambhala, in the environs 
of the river Sihon (or Sita), and was introduced into India in the tenth 
century after Curisr. Beside the several rites and ceremonies to be 
observed in representing the male and female deities of this department, 
the chief doctrine taught in this syste is that on the nature of A’pi- 


Buppua, and the worship most acceptable to him. 


Soar a QR Dri-ma-med-pati-hod. ~ Spotless light” is the title of a 
large commentary on the above work. 


ay BF aan Ye ya agus Dus-hyi-hPhor-lohi-sgrub-habs. On the rituals 


and ceremonics of the Kala-chakra system. 
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ae, 38a get 3} 8 9 1 Diyil-hihor-gyi-ch’ho-ga. The ceremonies of 
the Mandala. 


naa anki: § ay aay Déyil-hhor-gyi-man-nag. Directions for performing 
the ceremonies in the Mandalas. 


Bs, shar ama: & Mar Say Dkyil- hi hor-gyi-sdom-tshig. Contents of instruc. 
tions and vows. 


BN QRL A. Qa NO Rv dS aya qsy1 Dus-llhor-la-hjug-pahi-rtsis-kyi- 
bstan-bchos. An introductory astronomical work to the Wdla-chakra. 


va aka yd BH Nyiexta-hdsin-pahi-risis. Caleulations of the eclipses of 
the sun and moon. 


ade a ym Yo Now a1 MeWhog-gi-dang-pohi-sangs-reyas. The chief 
first Buddha, A’pi-Bunnita. 


a, 3 aa many Rab-gues. Consecration (of any recently made image, book, 


or shrine of any Buddha or saint). 
ge 31 Shyin-sreg. Burnt offerings. 


ad ar mes Mis han-brjod. Enumeration of the several names, titles. 


epithets, or attributes of any Buddha, or especially of A’bI-Bupbiia. 


&, N Qe aay ay qa aan 3 Bde-melrhog-gi-sgrub-Chabs. he manner of 


preparing and representing this deity with his train. 


s8y apie. a ar Dhyil-hehor-gyi-cl’ho-ga. Ceremonies to be performed 


in the circle or Mandala. 
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& 4 44 GST Man-nag. . Instructions. 
7 . . . - 
» @ 54° 891 Dam-ishig. Sacrament, vow, obligation. 


ase a7 aaa ay Ss mdz: ant Hhyung-po-Lhams-chad-kyi-gtor-ch'hog. The 


inanner of offering to all sorts of ghosts. 


"ye a aa) Ro-sreg-gi-ch’'ho-ga. Rites and ceremonies to be observed 
on the burning of dead bodies. (Or the manner of burning dead 
bodies). 


Mv . , ~ 
ya 5B ae ay Spyan-dvye-vahi-ek'ho-ga. The manner or ceremony of 
opening one's eyes. 


x . toe . 
« @ Waar ghy yy Remi-lam-briag-pa. The examining of dreanis. 


ANG q Qan'y 1 Gsang-va-hdus-pa. Collection of mysteries. 

KR fxr B gar gaa Sy 1 CWhos-kyi-rnam-vrangs-hyi-glu. A song on 
several things relating to religion. 

eas a kar Har 8 aya GEN 1 Mel hing-va-rnam-grol-gyi-bstan-behos. A 
work on emancipation. 


sae age a Deang-bskur-va. Consceration, mauguration, empowering, the 


act of anointing, initiating, Xe. 


way ow QXy ad & 91 Shyabs-su-hgro-vahi-c’ho-ga. ‘The ceremony or 
ritual for taking refuge (with Buddha). 
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§s, daw qgy wd & 1 Sems-bshyed-pahi-ch’ho-ga. The ceremony or ritual 
of making the resolution to become a saint, or to arrive at the greatest 


perfection. 


o | MR Hay Ta ud Fa McWhod-rten -bsgrub-pahi-eWho-ga. The 
manner of preparing or repesenting a Chaitya (a sort of small sacred 


building, or chapel). 


av. u 7 j, 2 ; 
»B Paqausae ay Shu-h@hrus-kychho-ga. The ceremony of washing 


the image of a god, Kc. 


. 5 x 2, 1098, " hy? Th 
» @ FE YS AQ Bay Rang-srung-vahi-ch ho-ga. The manner or cere- 


mony of keeping one’s self safe. 


aay ays AS 1 Gxhan-bskyang-vahi-chho-ga. Tanner or ceremony 


of defending or protecting others. 


hing a EA . 
m La armay Ny Aye Ty Pha-rol-gyi-gnod-pa-bsrungea, Me keeping safe 


from injury by another. 


w toe ® ada yy Pha-rol-gyi-sde-gshom-pa. [overcome another 


tribe, or to conquer an enemy. 


wy iq sqe 3 aa, Pha-rol-dvang-du-bya-ca.  Orsubjecting: an cuemy 


to one’s dominion. 


» B Ay SO Ley yma aaa Gxrhan-gyl-rig-shags- 1 -pa. The making 


ineffectual the charms or incantations of others. 


qa 8a gy ax qn os yg aa am) Kluhi-gdon-las- tr-var-byed-pahi- 
manag. Incantation for delivering one front a Ndge i] spirit (or from 


a sort of madness). 
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@ a Sager ae & 9 1 Zhi-vahi-shyin-sreg-gi-ch’ho-ga. A ceremony with 


burnt-offerings for procuring mitigation of a disease, &c. 


ann yx Bq7 Nd Sa 1 Reyas-par-byed-puhi-cl’'ho-ga. A ceremony with 


burnt-offerings for procuring abundance, increase Ke. 


aaa a dar ad & a 1 Deang-du-byed-pahi-ch’ho-wn. Nitto, for getting 


a person or thing into one’s power or possession. 


ima yn ag yd a 4 Rengs-par-byed-pahi-cWho-ga. Ditto, to render 
stiff and motionless an enemy. 


yaa, Snags. Migic. (There are several treatises on the wonderful effects 


of charms andimeantations). 


Anam ya ag AT Ser-va-srung-cahi-thabs. The manner of defending 
aU) 


against the ha - 


naa aga Maar aaw 1 Dmag-dpung-exhom-pahi-Chabs. The mamer 


_of conquering 1 anny. 


ae ay aga IW Mdse-nad-gso-vahi-thabs. The mamier of curing 


‘leprosy. 


macy aaa. ya aRN 1 Gzungs-Chams-chad-hyi-sgrubs-thabs. he 
manner o cquiring perfection in all sorts of charms or incantations, 


(Dharani 


ay rm 4S & a1 Shes-rab-skyed-pahi-chho-ga. Wie wanmer or 


ceremor of procuring or imparting wit to any one. 
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Ferny Qaar a2 Gs yo XAT Shes-rab-hp hel-var-byed-pahi-ch'ho-ga. The 
manner or ceremony for increasing one’s wit or understanding. 


~ gay Ray ard’ wasn Dug-sel-mahi-gsungs. The charm (or Dhdrani) of the 


poison-curing goddess. 


amar sya B ga ann! Hjam-(pal-gyi-sgrub-thabs. The method of ac- 
quiring a perfection like that of Ham-orat, the god of wisdom. 
Such are the subjects of the Tantra class, (Gi Rgyud-sdeé). 


—o0u0——= 


III. as ALDO, (Sans. Siitra). 


There are one hundred and thirty-six volumes in this divison of the Bstan-hgyur 
compilation. They treat, in general, of science nd literature, in the 
following order :—Theology, philosophy, logic ordialectic philology or 
grammar, rhetoric, poesy, prosody, synonymics, istronomy, astrology. 


medicine, and ethics, some hints to the mechanical rts, and alchymy. 


’ Ninety-four volumes are on theology and natural pllosophy alone. Here 
also occur many works of the tantrika systen The following list 
exhibits the titles of some of the treatises containe i these books. 

aX ma ata yx Bmw ue 84 1 Maon-par-rtogs-pahi-rgy: Ornament of 
reasoning. ‘This work is attributed to Marrrey. he Buddha next 
following. It is a general survey of the whole 2 ind Pdramitd in 
. %-a twenty-one volumes of the Bhah-hgyur. This wor vith many com- 
mentaries by different authors, makes sixteen vo es. There are 

M 4 
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thirty-eight treatises. This is the first (hapter of definitions (in the 
Index). 


, (£—8 14 vols.) The second chapter enurerates two hundred and fifty- 
three treatises, explanatory of the Afadhyamika system. The first 
original text is attributed to ALU- Grup (g° 94, Sans. Négarjuna). 


ay a x Qa Aor Agr aw yy aN xy SN 8 NT Dou-mua-rise-vahi- 
is hig-lehur-byas-pa-shes-rab-ches-bya-va. The first principles of wis- 
dom, in explanatary verses, according to the Madhyamika school. 


daw 41 Rigs-~. Argument (Nydya). 


ayy aaa y Risod-pa-bzlog-pa. ‘The refutation of an opponent— 
with many Ommentarics on it. ; 


> Oy v - . f 
Rg a ha QSe ie yy Deu-ma-rten-hbrel-snying-po. The essence of 


causal concat nation, according to the Madhyamika school. 


ay oy aa qy Srid-pa-hpyho-va. The changing of worldly existence. 
(Sans. Bhava ankranti). 


sna’ Sain 3 Gtan-tshigs-grub-pa. The petfect syllogism or argu. 
ment. 


aga y QF yt Hvhrul-pa-hjoms pa. The subduing of error. 


WAN Rf gy aw Qent — Fe-shes-snying-po-kun-las-blus. The 


essence wisdom, selected from several works. 
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an xa ¥ 4 a1 Shea-rab-sgren-ma. The light (or lamp) of wisdom. 


ag’ a2 x Yt Dou-mahi-snying-po. ‘The essence of the Madhyamika 
philosophy. 


day A aqn at Réog-ge-hbar-va (Sans. Tarkajwdla). A violent or 
ardent reasoning. This is a commentary on the above work ; and 
contains a review of the several philosophical sects in ancient India, 
especially with respect to the technicalities of cach school. The sects 
mentioned are, Sdnkhya, Vaisheshika, Nydya, Mimdngsa, Lokaydta, 
Vidydkara, with several others, whic) for the first principle take any 
of Purusha, Pradhéna, Brauma’, "1sunv, Iswara, Time, Atom. 
The Mléch’has also are mentioned (called in Tibetan La-lo a a 
Kéa-kio) but, generally, the Mahomedans are comprehended under 


this appellation. 


ow Ba aa Aaa gud far gan HRN 1 | Byang-ch'hub-sems-dpahi-rnal- 
hbyor-spyod-pa. The Yoga practice of a Bodhisatwa. 


wey a1 Phung-po-lna. On the five aggregates. 


¥o" 851 Stong-nyid, (Sans. Shinyata On vacuity or voidness ; or on 


the abstract notion of it. 


Rosa ar ar age Ne gia qe 1 Dou-ma-la-hjug-pahi-hgrel-bshad. 


m 


Introductory explanation on the Madhyamika doctrine. 


x— These volumes contain several works and comments n the Yoga- 


” 


charya philosophical sect. 


yA nx ao Rar moar B ARV UT Gtso-vohi-don-gehig-du-bsdus-pa. Av 


abridgment of the meanings of the term, m4, (Sans. Pradhdna). 
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maa yy maa jar y7 aay NI dden-pa-gnyis-rnam -par-hbyed-pa. 
The analysis of the two truths. . 


BMY MAY agar yy Sku-gsum, grel-pa. A commentary on the three 


“ bodies (Dhermakdya, Sambh gakdya and Nirvdénakdya). 


WS, 


na ay ama 3 ga Yt Dow-mahi-lugs-hyi-snying-po. The essence of 
the Madhyamika doctrine. 


ewes y gry yg, Lia-va-tha-dad-pa-rnam-par-p hyega. 
Several opposite theor s analysed. 


NaN’ ABA YY Sen:s-brtag-pa. F.xamination or disquisition on the soul. 
e qr Lta-va. Specul: tion, theory, (Sans. Dershana). 


Hayy Som-pa. Meditation, (Sans. Dzydna). 
¥ Sgom-pa. Meditat (Ss Diy 


yy, 


“¥8° Nt Spyod-pa. Practice, (f ns. Achdra). 


Har Lar Sgom-rim. Se ral degrees of meditation. 


day adn" Hr yd qwar Hy 1 Raal-hbyor-spyod-pahi-bsam-giam. The 


fixed meditation of a Vogdchdrya. 


gy. ga aN ase gt Bslab-pa-kun-las-btus-pa. Doctrine or in- 


struction selected from several works. 


as ay gar S Ra ay Byang-cl’hub-lam-gyi-sgron-ma. A lamp for 
finding the way to perfection. 


- Bo 
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x, v 
Haw 8 Qa aq qa yy Sh 
repairing for protection to, . 


ay yt dar NO gar 8 yA ag 
thabs. The method of acquir 
(Mahdyanam). 


ae’ e ya aa gay ye aa oy 


Instructions selected from all s¢ 
a nay a SY Mi-dge-va-behu. Th. 


ay 4d aera gam yr Rgyal-vahi- 
into the way of perfection (or ¢ 


yaw ae ag as 
Treatises on tak 


lution to become a sai. 


5 ey, we 
usar ga QQ aay Vi-dam- 


by which one chooses to 1 


aa’ aq wan 4ud’ Margy 


obligations or duties of a saint 


aya A yAN y Qa ay Gsum-h 
with the three holy ones (Budd 


ga mo qa Ne aay Leung 


or rite of confession of one’s 


x 
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sactices ; or the religious exercises of 


s-hryi-dvyings-su-lia-vahi-glu. A song 
nansion of morality (or the supreme 


par-hbyed-pa. Analysis of moral works. 


1 Slob-ma-la-springs-pahi-p hrin-yig. ' A 


de. 


aay Reyal-po Kaniskala-springs-pahi seal 
sed to the king Kaniska. 


“va. The clearing up of one’s sorrow, 
1a-bidun-gyi-rtogs-pa-byjod- 

made by seven virgins, 
Von-tan-bdun-yougs-su-rdsogs-pah- 
on the seven accomplished good 
ms-hyi-gtam. Discourse on morality, or 


1. Speech before a congregation ; or dis- 


hi-dus-kyi-gtam. Conversation or dis- 
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», Conversation in solitude; or private 


a-vahi-cl’ho-ga. The mode of preparing 
Tal-dvul-vahi-cl’ho-ga. The manner of 
i-cl’ho-ga. Ceremonies relating to the 


41 Rual-hbyor-gyi-mts han-nyid-bden-pa. 
' Yoga. 
shah-so-sohi-dgongs-hgrel. Comments on 


s of the Bhah-hgyur. 


qd asa yr Mdo-sde-dgongs-pa-nes-par- 
commentary on the work inscribed, A true 
1 thoughts (meaning, or sense) of the szfras, 


ay, Sangs-rgyas-rjes-su-dran-gyi-hgrel-pa. 
rork entitled, The remembering of Buddha. 


Cl’ hos-rjes-su-dran-gyi-hgrel-pa. A com- 
entitled, The remembering of Dharma, or 
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HY 8a gar Ea ye sar QUA 4 
A comment on the work enti 
the holy priesthood. 


a» & NTA ON BWR Bar yr es yt 
pa. The description of the Bi 
tion of a Buddha. 


oP oN ag yd ga gad qenry 1 8 
discoursive explanation of the 
perfection of the saints. 


» § Gor & aba Sar YG Qh gy 7 
commentary on the work called 
deep meditation (Sans. Samadhi 


Si) AS av y 
maa Y* ye Nd Har Qa 1 Beang-po- 
good practices or conduct. Th 
work. 


eB AR ah B eaiqay ye aq’ ay ar TL: Qj: 
pa-zab-mo-nes-par-hgrel-vahi-rgya- 
mentary at large) of the work en 
deep thoughts contained in the Si 


Rar ye dar yer amr 4S Qgayy L 
hgrel-pa. A commentary on the. 
the Bhah-hgyur. 
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-ar-gshegs-pahi-hgr. A comment 
-hgyur. A visit to Lanka (or the visit- 


sihi-dgongs-hgrel. Commentaries in ge- 
cn Raal-hbyor-spyod-pa-sems-tsam- 


zacharya school, 


~ s¥gyan-gyi-rab-tu-byed-pa, Analysis 
nament of the Siitra class. 


‘aya Qa 1 Dous-dang-mt hah-rnam-par- 


n explanatory work on the medium and 


tan-gyi-sgron-ma. The lamp of deep medi- 


yor-la-hjug-pa. Entrance into abstract me- 


, 


Ray Qhat Bden-pa-bzhihi-ch'hos-shor-gyi- 
ntaries on the works treating of the four 


n-bshag-pa. The arrangement of the world, 


o 4 
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45,3,5 aN’ vo abs. CRhos-n 

Prospectus; or exhibition of . 


commentaries of this in several 


y 
ays ay yd Zant Chhed-n 
Occasional discourses or speechc 
on this. 


ow BRS gx gd at So-sc 


On emancipation (in the 4 


ase a a ays; yt Hdul-va- 
religious discipline). 


» & 38 Sar Dgedshul. The young 
verses.’ 


~ V/ a ae a 
sa ge a gy gs 1 Dyge-slong-¢ 


(or age) of a Gélong (or priest). 
wi gu xrav1 Skyes-rabs. Generation 
transmigrations. 


4 @ 30m, BWA 8 Qa Ant Dpag-bsam.g 
sideration, (a fabulous tree in the p 
ingenious poetical work, compose: 


The book is inscribed, Bodisatwa 4 


ayat} Giam. Stories, or tales, on sev 


